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Memories of Long Ago 


CHAPTER I 


Early History of Georgetown, D. C. My Boyhood. Parents and An- 
cestry. Celebrated Homes. Notable Persons and _ Incidents. 
Military Organizations. Secretary of War, John B. Floyd. Presi- 
dent Buchanan. Miss Harriet Lane. Outbreak of the Civil War. 
Notable Colleagues of my Father. Authors of Home, Sweet 
Home, Kathleen Mavourneen and the National Anthem. Orton 
Williams. 


I was born in Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
May Ist, 1847. It is believed that the site of this 
beautiful and historic old town was visited as 
early as 1608, by Captain John Smith, and the 
first map of this region was made by him, and is 
described by him in his 6th Voyage in 1629. At 
that date the Indian inhabitants located above 
the town were Piscataways, whose chief was the 
head of all of the Indian tribes along the Potomac 
River, called Piscataway Creek. Leonard Calvert 
came up the River in 1633, to treat with the 
Indians as to settling in their dominions, and was 
followed by English adventurers from the Province 
of Maryland, at intervals, and in 1695 by Scottish 
refugees, loyal adherents of the House of Stuart; 
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and they were succeeded by other compatriots, 
in the first half of the 18th century. 

The tract of land comprising 795 acres upon 
which Georgetown is situated, was patented to 
Colonel Ninian J. Beall in 1703, by the Governor 
of the Province, and was named by Beall “Rock 
of Dumbarton,” after his Scottish estate in Ster- 
lingshire. 

The town was named after King George II, of 
Great Britain, and the survey and plat were com- 
pleted in 1752. In 1776, the town was a typical 
Southern village, a large part of the population 
being negroes, most of whom were slaves. Many 
of the residences were built of brick of two stories 
with dormer windows, and of the Colonial type of 
architecture. 

Sixty-one acres were added to the town in 1783, 
and an additional twenty-four acres in 1784; and 
it was incorporated into a town in 1789. The 
first mayor of Georgetown was Robert Peter, 
proprietor of the earliest merchandise store located 
on Bridge Street. 

The site of the Capital is supposed to be the 
identical ground, where 78 years before, Daniel 
Defoe had placed his hero, Colonel Jack, when the 
English boy had been kidnapped, and sent to 
Virginia as a white slave, as was customary in the 
time of Queen Anne and King George I. The 
Colonel when describing the location of his home 
in “Robinson Crusoe,” states, “It was our lot to 


Henrietta Sarah Hein, née Simpson 
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Charles Samuel Frederick Ernest Hein 
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be carried up a river or creek which flows into the 
Potomac, about eight miles from the great river.” 

An English traveller by the name of Weld, who 
visited the site of Washington in 1796, relates, that 
“Georgetown contains about 250 houses,’”’ and 
that the Academy of the Visitation was opened by 
the nuns of the “Visitation,” in 1796, and that 
Father Carroll began to rear Georgetown College 
in 1788, and that President Washington visited 
that institution in 1795, unattended. 

In 1814 the people of the town were much per- 
turbed and incensed, at the invasion of the place, 
by British forces under command of General Ross, 
but generally remained secluded in their homes 
until the departure of the enemy; a few months 
before their arrival, my mother was born at the 
old family residence, on High Street. 

My father, Charles Samuel Ernest Frederick 
Hein, was born in Insterburg, Germany, Septem- 
ber 20, 1808, the son of Samuel Hein and Elizabeth 
Douglas. His paternal forbears came from old 
Lithuania and Hainault in Burgundy, and the 
name Hein first appears in Froissart’s “Chronicles, ’”’ 
where a Lord de Hein is mentioned. His mother’s 
descent from the Scottish clan of Douglas is 
evidenced by her coat-of-arms, “Three white stars 
on a blue field, on a white shield, at the foot of 
which, a red heart surmounted by a royal crown; 
and the crest, an arm holding a broken spear, 
above a mural crown upon a helmet.”’ 
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Upon reaching the age of manhood, my father 
decided to emigrate to America, and in his 
twenty-fifth year, he sailed from Pillau in a sailing 
ship, and on his arrival in Boston in 1833, he be- 
came an American citizen. He proceeded to 
Washington and entered the United States Coast 
Survey Service, becoming General Disbursing 
Officer of the Service in 1844, which position he 
held until 1877; when, on account of advanced age 
and ill health, he resigned that office and became 
Librarian, performing that duty until shortly 


before his death in 1885, with nearly fifty years of — 


faithful service under the United States govern- 
ment to his credit. 

He had but few foreign acquaintances in his 
adopted country, the only ones whom I remember 
being Count F. de Pourtalés, also an immigrant, 
and who had abandoned his title of nobility and 
insisted upon his being addressed as “‘Mr.,”’ and 
General A. Willich, who became a general officer 
of volunteers in the Civil War. 

Many fine tributes were paid my father in the 
Annual Reports of the Superintendents of the 
Coast Survey, especially those of 1857 and 1877. 
In 1862, a field of kelp discovered by one of the 
Coast Survey parties, at the eastern termination 
of the Strait of Juan-de-Fuca, was named “Hein 
Bank,” after my father. 

My mother, Henrietta Sarah Hein, née Simpson, 
was born in Georgetown, D. C., on May 14, 1814, 
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the daughter of John and Ann Sophia Simpson. 
Her paternal ancestors were the descendants of 
Thomas and Elizabeth Simpson, who came to 
Saint Mary’s County, Maryland, in 1652, from 
England; the first Simpson settler in Maryland, 
being Robert Simpson, surveyor, who was men- 
tioned in Leonard Calvert’s letter to Sir Robert 
Letchfield, as having come in the Ark (1633), with 
the first adventurers (he was also a gentleman of 
quality). My third great grandparents were An- 
drew and Elizabeth Simpson, née Greene, the grand- 
daughter of Thomas Greene, Esq., who came to 
America with the first adventurers in 1633, and was 
named Governor of the Province of Maryland, by 
Leonard Calvert, the governor of the province on 
his deathbed in 1647. On account of his loyalty 
to the House of Stuart, he was deposed as governor 
on the death of King Charles I. One branch of 
the Simpson family headed by James Simpson, 
settled in Kentucky, and who later was chief 
justice of the court of appeals; and another branch 
headed by Robert Simpson, son of Ignatius Simp- 
son, was a pioneer settler of St. Louis, Mo., whose 
daughter was the wife of Major General A. J. 
Smith, Civil War veteran. 

My uncle Alexander Simpson and my brother 
Charles, were portrait and landscape painters, and 
each at the head of the department of drawing at 
Georgetown College, at different periods. 

My old home was located in Georgetown, on 
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First Street, numbered 32, near the corner of 
Potomac Street, and a fine specimen of the early 
period of Georgian architecture. The property 
was purchased by my father in 1848 from the 
Flandreau family, heirs of Mrs. Jane Macomb, 
widow of Major General Macomb, Commander of 
the U.S. Army; and my family resided there, until 
1885. 

Our next door neighbor was Mrs. Andrew 
Stephenson, widow of the former U.S. Minister to 
the Court of St. James during the administration 
of President Andrew Jackson, and opposite us was 
the splendid residence of General Walter Smith 
father-in-law of William Hunter, chief clerk of 
the State Department. Other neighbors and 
acquaintances, were Commander George Morris, 
U. 8. Navy, an early hero of the Civil War, who 
commanded the frigate Cumberland when she was 
attacked and sunk in Hampton Roads, by the 
Confederate ram Merrimac; he was the brother- 
in-law of Franklin Steele, whose attractive daugh- 
ters I used to visit, at their hospitable home, on 
Prospect Street. 

Mrs. Raphael Semmes, a distant connection of 
my mother’s family, the mother of Admiral 
Semmes of the Confederate navy, commander of 
the cruiser Alabama which destroyed most of the 
American shipping during the Civil War and re- 
sulted in the Alabama Claims, was also a near 
neighbor. 


Mrs. Mary Fraser Ross (my Mother-in-Law) and 
her Daughter 


Monica Simpson, née Jenkins 
(My Great-Grandmother) 
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George Peabody, the great philanthropist, came 
to Georgetown as a poor boy, and was employed in 
his uncle’s shop on Bridge Street in 1811; the 
former became the partner of Elisha Riggs in the 
drygoods business in the town, and on his retire- 
ment from business, he became the head of the 
firm. In 1837 he was a banker in London, and 
later took in as his partner, Junius Spencer Morgan, 
the father of the late J. P. Morgan, the New York 
capitalist; and afterwards, the Drexels of Phila- 
delphia came into the firm. During his life Pea- 
body was a very generous contributor to civic and 
charitable organizations. In a letter inclosing a 
donation for the founding of the Peabody Library 
in the Curtiss public school in Georgetown, he 
stated that he gives “this for the benefit of the 
citizens of Georgetown, where I commenced busi- 
ness for myself in early youth.” 

He died in London in 1869, and his remains 
after receiving funereal honors in Westminster 
Abbey, were brought to the land of his birth in a 
British man-of-war, and interred in his native 
town, Danvers, Mass., afterwards known as Pea- 
body, Mass. 

W. W. Corcoran, also a famous philanthropist, 
whose later career resembles that of Peabody, dates 
his real start in life from the failure of a little shoe 
shop in Georgetown, where he was employed as a 
boy. John Howard Payne, the author of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” is identified with Georgetown, 
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where as a youth he lived, his favorite stroll bemg 
in Parrott’s woods, now Oak Hill cemetery. It is 
a singular fact, that the man who wrote “Home, 
Sweet Home,” never possessed a home during the 
last forty years of his life, and died in a foreign 
land. 

Mrs. Emma D. N. Southworth, the popular 
novelist, authoress of the “Lost Heiress,” **Missing 
Bride,” etc., resided in “Sunset cottage,” over- 
looking the aqueduct bridge crossing the Potomac 
River. 

Mrs. Stephen Decatur, widow of the famous 
Commodore Decatur, who was fatally wounded in 
his duel with Commodore Barron, at Bladensburg, 
passed her old age in a little frame cottage near 
Georgetown College where I once saw her standing 


by the window, during a stroll through the college — 


grounds in 1861. In the ancient ‘Fenwick ceme- 
tery”? nearby, her remains repose under a marble 
slab, containing the inscription, “Sacred to the 
Memory of Susan Decatur, wife of Commodore 
Stephen Decatur.” 

It is said, that when a young lady, the beautiful 
Miss Wheeler (later Mrs. Decatur), of Virginia, 
had been sought in matrimony by Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte, before the royal exile had met his 
future wife, Miss Elizabeth Patterson of Baltimore. 

Whistler, the famous artist, was a resident of the 
town in 1854, after his failure as a cadet at the 
U. S. Military Academy, at West Point, and he 
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was then appointed a draughtsman in the U. S. 
Coast Survey Office, by Jefferson Davis, secretary 
of war; but did not retain that position long, 
because of a prank, in engraving a caricature on 
the margin of a copper plate, which was being 
engraved for the' service. Stoddard, the first 
secretary of the navy, occupied a house on 34th 
Street, and Judge Bibb, secretary of the treasury 
under President Tyler, resided near the convent of 
the Visitation. 

Francis Scott Key, author of the National an- 
them, the “Star Spangled Banner,” resided at one 
time in the old Colonial red brick mansion, near 
the aqueduct bridge. 

There were many fine residences in other parts 
of the town, often set in quaint and attractive 
gardens; some of the typical ones which I now 
recall, being the Dunlop house on Gay Street, now 
the residence of Robert T. Lincoln, son of the 
former President, adjoining that of his daughter, 
Mrs. Johnson, formerly the home of our old family 
physician, Doctor Joshua Riley, and also the homes 
of Vincent Taylor and Franklin Steele. 

The beautiful heights of Georgetown comprised 
the finest residential section and were very popular 
in the beginning of the 19th century; and there, 
many of the old families established their homes,— 
quaint and commodious domiciles, built after the 
Colonial type of architecture. 

The “Oaks” was one of the show places, and in 
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1822 it was the residence of John C. Calhoun, as 
secretary of war and as vice president. “Clifton,” 
for many years the home of Charles Ellet, the dis- 
tinguished engineer, who acquired considerable 
fame during the Civil War, by converting a num- 
ber of river steamers on the Mississippi River into 
iron-clad rams, was near the Oaks. He and his 
son, also an officer of the army at that time, were 
occasional visitors at our house in Georgetown. 

“Tudor Place,’’ comprised an entire square on 
the heights, and contained the stately colonial 
mansion of the Peter family, designed by Thornton 
the famous architect; it was bequeathed to Mrs. 
Thomas Peter, in the will of General Washington, 
and later became the property of her daughter, 
Britannica Wellington Kennon. 

East of Tudor Place was the Williams residence, 
where the beautiful Miss Williams became the 
bride of the aged Russian Minister, Bodisco, being 
given away at the marriage ceremony, by the 
famous statesman, Henry Clay. 

Peter’s Grove, to the east of the Williams prop- 
erty, was owned in 1798, by Doctor William Craik 
who accompanied Washington in the Braddock 
expedition, and attended him during the War of 
the Revolution, and was with him in his last ill- 
ness. Craik’s wife was the daughter of Colonel 
William Fitzhugh of “Ravenswirth” near Alex- 
andria, and the sister of Mrs. G. W. P. Custis, the 
mother of Mrs. R. E. Lee. 
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Nearby was the home of Colonel George Corbin 
Washington, grandnephew of the President, which 
later became the property of his son, Lewis M. 
Washington who was held as a hostage by John 
Brown in his raid on Harper’s Ferry. 

My earliest schoolday recollections take me 
back to the fifties. My first schoolmaster was Mr. 
William Hunter, an occasional victim of epileptic 
fits in the school room, and an expert wielder of the 
rod, which he did not fail to apply to the backs of 
naughty. pupils, when the occasion required. My 
next schoolmaster was George Arnold, an excellent 
teacher, who suddenly abandoned his school on 
the outbreak of the Civil War, and joined the 
Confederate army. 

On a Sunday afternoon in February, 1859, our 
quiet town was aroused by an extra edition of 
the “Evening Star,” our local newspaper, which 
announced the tragic murder of Philip Barton Key, 
the son of Francis Scott Key, author of the na- 
tional anthem, by Daniel Sickles, member of 
congress from New York. 

I was especially interested in it for the reason, 
that the previous summer, when I was leaving the 
White House grounds after the Marine Band con- 
cert, on a Saturday afternoon, a gentleman and 
handsome lady of Spanish type on horseback, were 
pointed out to me as Key and Mrs. Sickles, con- 
cerning whom there had been much criticism of a 
derogatory nature, and all manner of gossip. 
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I can recall too, our great alarm and anxiety in 
October, 1859, when the sudden and startling news 
of the raid of John Brown, the notorious abolition 
leader, on Harper’s Ferry reached us; as it was 
feared, that it might result in the outbreak of the 
slaves, and possible massacre of their masters in 
Loudon County, where some of our relatives owned 
a farm and slaves. Brown with twenty-two armed 
fanatical followers seized the U. S. Armory at 
Harper’s Ferry, and took possession of the village, 
making hostages of some of the leading citizens, 
but shortly afterwards, Colonel R. E. Lee, U. 5. 
army, rushed up from Washington with a com- 
pany of Marines, and cooped up Brown and his 
men in the engine house. The latter fought 
desperately, until some of his men were killed 
and he himself was desperately wounded, when 
they surrendered, after which he was tried by a 
civil court in Virginia, and sentenced and hanged. 

I remember seeing President Buchanan at the 
Georgetown College commencement in 1860, at 
which he handed the diplomas to the graduating 
class. He was a very dignified and stately gentle- 
man of the “old school,” tall and rather portly, 
and he carried his head habitually to one side as 
if he was suffering from a stiff neck. His snow 
white hair was brushed up in a tuft on his forehead, 
and his face was clean shaven; his complexion was 
of a pink color and his eyes peculiar,—one being 
dark and the other light. He wore a white necktie 
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under a standing collar, and the customary broad- 
cloth garments of the period. 

His niece, the beautiful Miss Harriet Lane, pre- 
sided at the Executive Mansion, during the ad- 
ministration of the bachelor president. The Prince 
of Wales, under the name of “Baron Renfrew,” 
was entertained by them as a guest at the White 
House, on which occasion, the song “Listen to the 
Mocking Bird,”’ was first rendered, it having been 
composed and dedicated to Miss Harriet Lane. 

One day in the Spring of 1861, as I was passing 
the residence of the Pastor of Saint John’s church, 
the Reverend Mr. Tillinghast, quite near our house, 
I was attracted by the sight of a dashing young 
cavalry officer, who was showing off the paces of 
his handsome black charger to the minister. I 
lingered nearby, greatly enjoying the equestrian 
performance, and upon its conclusion I was in- 
formed by the clergyman, that the name of the 
young officer was William Orton Williams, and 
‘that he was the military secretary of Lieutenant 
General Winfield Scott, and that previously he 
had been in the Coast Survey service. 

In the following year I was shocked to read in a 
local newspaper, the account of the trial and con- 
viction of Williams and his cousin, Lieutenant W. 
G. Peter (resident of Georgetown), as spies under 
the assumed names of General W. C. Auton and 
Major Dunlop, of the Union army, by a drum- 
head court-martial, and of their conviction and 
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execution by hanging. In recent years I was in- 
formed by my wife’s mother, Mrs. Ross, that she 
remembered Williams quite well, and that he was 
engaged to Miss Anne Lee, the daughter of General 
R. E. Lee; but that she died, on the outbreak of 
the Civil War. Mrs. Ross was a cousin of Gen- 
eral Lee, and a frequent visitor at Arlington before 
the secession of Virginia. 

Williams was of distinguished ancestry, the son 
of Captain William G. Williams, a graduate of 
West Point of the class of 1822, who was mortally 
wounded at the Battle of Monterey, Mexico, while 
serving on the staff of General Zachary Taylor, 
and his mother, America Peter was the daughter 
of Thomas Peter, a prominent citizen of George- 
town, whose wife Martha Parke Custis was the 
granddaughter of Mrs. George Washington and 
a cousin of Mary Custis the wife of General 
R. E. Lee. 

I recall, too, seeing Lieutenant General Winfield 
Scott, several times leaving his headquarters on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, near 18th St. He appeared 
to be old and feeble, and in fact was retired for age, 
not long afterwards. The General was called 
‘““Fuss and Feathers,’ on account of his strict 
adherence to form and to pomposity, but he was 
held in high esteem by his army contemporaries, as 
a strategist and military leader, though he did 
excite their ridicule somewhat during the Mexican 
War, when he stated in an official report, in writing 
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to the War Department, “After a hasty plate of 
soup, I advanced against the enemy,” etc. 

During the early part of the Civil War, and 
during the continuance of the war, Georgetown 
and Washington were under military government, 
with a governor, provost marshal and judge advo- 
cate who superseded the municipal authorities of 
the District of Columbia, whose loyalty was sus- 
pected in some cases, and who were believed to 
be in sympathy with the “secession cause.” 

I was occasionally an interested spectator of the 
regiments of volunteers, marching through the 
town on their way to the front, and often their 
steady and rhythmic tramp would be accompanied 
by popular airs, such as, “We’re coming Father 
Abraham, three hundred thousand more!”’ Presi- 
dent Lincoln had a great many enemies as well as 
friends in those years, and was termed by the 
former as, “‘tyrant,”’ Bilal. and other oppro- 
brious epithets. 

Soldiers were encamped all over the city; and 
colleges and other school buildings, as well as 
churches, were converted into army hospitals. 

There was a military company in our town pre- 
vious to the war, known as the “Potomac Light 
Infantry,’ which was the cause of infusing the 
military spirit in the boys of the place including 
myself, and resulted in the organization of our 
little company clothed in grey uniforms and armed 
with wooden muskets. As the latter were the 
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cause of derisive remarks on the part of our ad- 
versaries, we decided to make an effort to have 
them replaced with real muskets. 

For this purpose, a committee of three boys 
including myself, was appointed by our comrades, 
and which under the guidance of our friend, Major 
William Gordon, chief clerk of the war department 
made a call upon the Secretary of War, the Honor- 
able John B. Floyd, who, in compliance with our 
request, directed the Chief of Ordnance to order the 
commandant of the Washington Arsenal to issue 
36 carbines and sets of accoutrements to our com- 
pany. The weapons when received, proved to be 
of antique pattern, such as had been used in the 
Mexican War; but in spite of their great weight 
and antiquity, we managed to carry them without 
difficulty, in our drills and parades. 

On one occasion we marched through the town 
and White House grounds, headed by three musi- 
cians of the Marine Band, hired for the purpose; 
and in the quiet year of 1860, our company was 
the object of much admiration on the part of the 
boys and girls of the place who followed our move- 
ments. 

A curious and éccentric character appeared in 
our town that year, who was brought to our notice 
by our colored cook, at whose mother’s house, the 
white stranger was seeking accommodation as a 
roomer. Upon inquiry, he turned out to be 
Frederick W. N. Crouch, the famous composer of 
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the beautiful and still popular song, “Kathleen 
Mavourneen.” He was originally a member of 
the Drury Lane orchestra of London, and after- 
wards, a member of the private orchestra of Queen 
Victoria; he first came to the United States in 1849 
as a teacher, lecturer, and performer of music. 
Cora Pearl, the notorious beauty, who flourished 
in Paris during the reign of Napoleon 3d, was his 
daughter. 

I used to accompany my father to the Coast 
Survey office occasionally on Saturdays, just 
previous to the opening of the Civil war, and can 
still recall several of his interesting colleagues, who 
were in the habit of dropping in his office, for the 
purpose of a friendly chat and a pinch of snuff. 
These gentlemen were, Count de Pourtalés, Com- 
mander Sydney Lee, U. S. Navy, the brother of 
General R. E. Lee, Lieutenant A. P. Hill, after- 
wards Lieutenant General of the Confederate 
army, Lieutenant J. N. Maffit, U. 5S. Navy, not 
long afterwards, commander of the Confederate 
privateer “Florida” and Lieutenant W. P. Terrell, 
a very attractive young officer, and an occasional 
visitor at our house. 

Although a native of Virginia and appointed to 
West Point from that State, he, contrary to the 
general custom, remained in the army when his 
native State seceded. He was killed at the Battle 
of Perryville, while leading his brigade against the 
enemy, just one month after his promotion to 
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brigadier general. He was a classmate of Cadet 
Pp. H. Sheridan at West Point, but owing to a 
quarrel and personal encounter between them,— 
the distinguished cavalry commander of the future 
was thrown back into the class of 1853. 

I have heard my father describe with much 
feeling, his farewell parting with Commander 
Sydney Smith Lee,—who was unable to restrain 
his tears, when he spoke of being compelled by 
duty, to sever his relations with the cherished old 
navy, in which he had passed so many happy 
years, to follow his state, Virginia, when she left 
the Union. 


CHAPTER II 


Muster of Volunteers. Brutal Punishments of Scldiers. I enter 
Georgetown College. My Colleagues at that Institution. Ob- 
sequies of Major General Whipple. Bull Run. General H. W. 
Halleck. Doctor Mary Walker. Applicant for a Cadetship at 
West Point. Interviews with Presidents Lincoln and Johnson. 
Final Reviews of the Union Armies. General Custer. General 
W. T. Sherman and Secretary Stanton. 


Wriru the advent of the Civil War, the residents 
of our town were much unsettled in their political 
convictions, and in a quandary as to which of the 
opposing sides their allegiance was due. A social 
mildew fell upon neighbors and old friends, who 
looked upon each other askance and with mutual 
distrust. Most of the youthful fighting element 
wandered southward, and in many instances, a 
house might be found divided against itself. 

My own immediate family were strongly union- 
ist, from the very inception of the secession move- 
ment, and the “Stars and Stripes” were frequently 
displayed on our residence, in testimony of the 
loyalty of its inmates, and this custom was gen- 
erally observed by the loyal residents of the town 
in those days. 

My father greatly loved and admired the country 
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of his adoption, and was much esteemed by his 
fellow townsmen for his patriotism. He never 
missed an opportunity to foster in his children, the 
spirit of patriotism, and pride in America the land 
of their birth. 

Many residents of secession proclivities, especial- 
ly young women, often manceuvred from the side- 
walk into the street, when passing our house, in 
order to avoid moving under the flag; and the 
college boys showed where their sympathies were, 
by an ostentatious display of a badge fastened upon 
the lapel of the coat,—tri-color for the union and 
blue for disunion. 

Early in 1861, several volunteer regiments in- 
cluding the 69th New York and 79th Pennsyl- 
vania regiments, and a battalion of the 2nd Regu- 
lars, arrived in Georgetown, and were the cause of 
not a little excitement and fluster. I was an 
interested spectator of the muster into the service 
of the United States, of the first mentioned Irish 
regiment commanded by Colonel Michael Cor- 
coran, and of the last, the noted Scotch Highlander 
volunteers, commanded by Colonel Donald Came- 
ron, brother of Simon Cameron, secretary of war, 
the mustering officers being Major Irwin McDowell 
and Major C. P. Stone. 

The former was shortly afterwards the com- 
mander of the Union army at the first Battle of 
Bull Run, and the latter, the officer who was held 
responsible for the defeat of the Union forces at 
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the battle of Ball’s Bluff, through alleged treason- 
able communication with the enemy during the 
engagement. For this imaginary crime he was 
imprisoned at Fort Lafayette, Massachusetts, with- 
out trial, but was afterwards liberated, and cleared 
of the charge, of which he was found to be innocent. 

When the 69th regiment was being mustered 
into the service in the grounds of Georgetown Col- 
lege, where it was afterwards quartered, the 
solemnity and significance of the oath of enlistment 
was explained to the regiment by the mustering 
officer; and the men were admonished, that anyone 
who was unwilling to be sworn in, would step to 
the front; whereupon, about 20 men advanced, 
and they were immediately booed and hooted at 
by the entire regiment, and the buttons and other 
insignia on their uniforms and caps were torn off, 
and they were ignominiously expelled from the 
grounds. 

The 79th Pennsylvania regiment, was clad in 
their distinctive Scottish kilts, plaids and striped 
stockings, and had a band of pipers at their head. 
I was an occasional spectator of the squad drills of 
the aforementioned regiments in the college 
grounds, under charge. of a number of young 
lieutenants, recent graduates of West Point. 

The primitive setting-up drills were apparently 
distasteful to the rank and file of the volunteer 
soldiers, who considered such elementary exercises 
as beneath their dignity. 
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The battalion of the 2nd U. S. Infantry, and the 
headquarters and band of the regiment, under 
command of Colonel Hannibal Day, were quar- 
tered in the town for awhile,—the enlisted men in 
Forest Hall (a large building on High Street), used 
in peace times for shops, balls, fairs and other 
amusements), and the headquarters were estab- 
lished in the Herr residence on 2nd Street, formerly 
the dwelling of Bodisco, the Russian Minister to 
the United States. | 

One day while passing the alley in rear of Forest 
Hall, I saw four soldiers undergoing the brutal 
punishment, of hanging by the thumbs tied by a 
cord to an overhead beam, which barely permitted 
their toes to touch the ground, and they were thus 
subjected to excruciating agony. Some days after 
this incident, when again passing the Hall, I noticed 
the corpse of a sergeant lying on a bier, in one of 
the rooms in the building, and which upon inquiry 
proved to be the body of the non-commissioned 
officer who had inflicted the cruel punishment 
upon the men, one of whom had murdered him in 
revenge, at the first opportunity. 

On several occasions during the Civil war, I 
have seen a number of soldiers “‘spread-eagled,”— 
that is, stretched out on their backs on the spare 
wheel of a caisson in rear of a marching battery of 
light artillery, with their hands and feet securely 
tied by ropes to the rim of the wheel. Various 
forms of savage physical punishment continued 
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to be inflicted upon the enlisted men of the army 
for several years after the Civil war, and as late 
as 1871 within my personal observation; but such 
incidents were rare and exceptional, and generally 
at the instance of officers of foreign birth in the 
army, and who had risen from the ranks. In 
after years all forms of harsh and degrading punish- 
ment, were strictly forbidden by the U. 5S. Army 
Regulations. 

On September 2nd, 1861, I entered Georgetown 
College as a student in the preparatory depart- 
ment, and was advanced in the following years 
to the “Humanities.” The course of instruction 
was mainly classical,—the study of Greek and 
Latin comprising a very prominent part of the 
curriculum. Father Early, S. J., was the president 
of the college, and Father Curley, also of the 
Jesuit Order, was head of the department of 
mathematics and of the observatory, both very 
popular with the students. 

The students contemporary with me whom I 
now recall, were Stephen and Robert Douglas, and 
J. M. K. Davis, C. W. Whipple and Frank Michler 
of the West Point classes of 1867, 68 and ’70, 
respectively, and Stephen Mallory later U. S. 
Senator from Florida. 

The Douglas boys were the sons of the famous 
Stephen A. Douglas, the opposing candidate for 
the presidency against Lincoln in 1861, and their 
stepmother was the former Miss Adelaide Cutts, 
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the famous Washington beauty and noted belle 
of the pre-war period. She was the grandniece 
of Dolly Madison, and niece of my father’s friend, © 
Colonel R. D. Cutts, assistant in the Coast Survey 
and a colonel on the staff of General H. W. Hal- 
leck, chief-of-staff of the army, during the Civil 
war. 

In 1858, Senator Douglas and Ist Lieutenant 
Robert Williams, 1st Dragoons then on duty at 
West Point, were the rival suitors for the hand of 
Miss Cutts, who accepted the former and became 
his bride, and they were married in St. Aloysius’ 
church in Washington. After the death of Doug- 
las, his widow became the wife of Colonel Robert 
Williams, assistant adjutant general, and after the 
retirement of the latter, they resided on P Street 
near 21st Street, where we visited them occasional- 
ly. Their son Lieutenant Robert Williams, an 
attractive young officer, was a subaltern of my 
Troop of the Ist Cavalry, when we were stationed 
at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 

In St. Aloysius’ church there is a magnificent 
painting hanging over the main altar, representing 
the first communion of the patron saint of the 
church, in which the kneeling figures of his parents 
the Prince and Princess of Gonzaga, are life sized 
portraits of General and Mrs. Williams. 

My favorite companions in the early sixties, 
were Frank Michler, son of General Nathaniel 
Michler, engineer commissioner of the District of 
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Columbia, and C. W. Whipple, son of Brigadier 
General A. W. Whipple, commander of the 3d 
division, 3d army corps, army of the Potomac, 
who was mortally wounded at the battle of Chan- 


cellorsville. He died shortly afterwards at an 


army hospital in Washington, but before he passed 
away, he was visited by President Lincoln, who 
brought with him the commission of major general 
by brevet and his expressions of sympathy. 

I met the general on one occasion, while on a 
visit to his family, at their residence near the 
convent of the Visitation; and was present at his 
funeral at Trinity Church, which was attended by 
President Lincoln and all of the members of his 
cabinet. The funeral escort was made up of a 
large body of infantry, cavalry and artillery, 
detached from the army of the Potomac for the 
purpose. The general was a convert to the 
Catholic faith, all of the members of his family 
being Protestants. 

On Sunday morning, June 29th, 1861, I was an 
interested spectator of a huge procession of vehicles 
crossing the aqueduct-bridge over the Potomac, 
loaded with sight-seeing passengers comprising 
tourists, members of Congress and civil govern- 
ment officials, on their way to watch the progress 
of the anticipated Union victory at Bull Run, 
from a position of safety on a hillside which over- 
looked the battlefield. On the afternoon of the 


same day, I saw the panic stricken visitors return- 
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ing in flight, followed by the fleeing soldiers of 
McDowell’s army, many of whom were without 
caps, coats and weapons, which had been thrown 
away by them in their precipitate retreat. 

One of the early engagements of the Civil war, 
quite near our town, which I recall, was Tompkin’s 
charge at Fairfax Court-House,—a running fight 
between a raiding party of Confederates and a 
company of the 2nd Dragoons, led by Tompkins. 
I became well acquainted with that officer in 
Arizona in 1871, at which time he was chief quar- 
termaster of the department at Prescott, and I 
was stationed at Camp Verde; and many years 
later, we were fellow visitors in the Blue Ridge 
mountains, and there I listened with interest to 
his story of his Civil war experiences. 

One day as I was strolling up the stairway, 
leading to the west front of the capitol, I noticed 
General H. W. Halleck, just ahead of me, when he 
was suddenly accosted by an Englishman with 
characteristic monocle, on his way down the steps, 
who stopped and drawled out in his peculiar man- 
ner, “Ah! beg pardon, what’s this building just 
behind?” Whereupon the general rejoined rather 
harshly and contemptuously, “the bakeshop of 
the army!’’ (the basement of the capitol being 
actually used for that purpose, at that time); and 
it seemed for an instant, as if there would be an 
altercation, between the sarcastic general and the 
indignant Britisher, when the latter handed out 
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his card which was haughtily rejected by the 
former; however, the incident quickly subsided, 
and the gentlemen continued on their way. 

Once or twice I saw an odd little female on the 
streets of Washington,—“ Doctor”? Mary Walker, 
in male attire,—tall silk hat, frockcoat, trousers, 
collar and necktie, with a cane in her hand. She 
was regarded as a freak and curiosity in those 
years, when women were justly proud of their sex. 
During the Civil war the Doctor appeared in the 
uniform of an army surgeon,—dress coat and 
shoulder straps, forage cap, trousers tucked in her 
top boots, and with a sword dangling by her side. 

During the early years of the war, the people 
of Georgetown were constant witnesses of marching 
Union troops, as they passed through our streets 
and across the aqueduct bridge, to the points of 
concentration in Virginia nearby, and they could 
often hear the booming of guns in battle; and were 
frequent observers of other warlike incidents, all 
of which had a tendency to familiarize them with 
war, and to infuse in them the military spirit, 
more especially the boys, most of whom including 
myself, became ambitious to be wearers of the blue. 

As I was a minor at the time, my wishes did not 
meet with the consent of my parents, and as a 
minor could not enlist without the approval of his 
parents, the only way of entering the army pos- 
sible for me, was through West Point, and I de- 
cided to resort to that method, if possible. 
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During the summer of 1864, Cadet Richard 
Cuyler Churchill was on furlough from West 
Point, and greatly interested me in his account of 
life at the United States Military Academy; and 
this started me on my struggle to secure a cadet- 
ship, a matter of considerable difficulty at that 
period, when the total number of cadets at the 
Academy was less than three hundred. 

Michler, my friend and classmate at Georgetown 
College, on learning that Whipple our colleague 
had just received an appointment to West Point, 
decided that he too would seek an appointment, 
whereupon our kind old friend, Father Curley, 
when informed, of our plans, gave us a special 
course of instruction in mathematics, in prepara- 
tion for the entrance examination at West Point. 

Two years later, F. V. Greene, the son of Major 
General G. S. Greene, succeeded in obtaining the 
appointment to West Point accredited to the 
District of Columbia; and as that was the only 
appointment to which I was eligible, as a resident 
of the District, my one remaining chance was 
restricted to an appointment “at large’”’ by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

I wrote out my application and obtained en- 
dorsements from Senator Henry Wilson of Massa- 
chusetts, and Representative Thaddeus Stevens of 
Pennsylvania, the rabid abolitionist leader in Con- 
gress, who was said to have had such an abnormal 
love for the negro, that just before his death he re- 
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quested that his body should rest in an obscure pub- 
lic cemetery, from which the colored man was not 
excluded. Stevens was very repulsive in appear- 
ance. He had a ghastly sallow complexion, small 
and deep-set and almost colorless eyes, a hairless 
face, and head covered with an unnatural red wig, 
and club-foot. I called on General U.S. Grant at 
the family residence near the Georgetown reservoir 
requesting his endorsement on my application, but 
was unable to obtain it as he said that his influence 
in that line must be reserved for his son F. D. 
Grant, who was also an applicant for a presidential 
appointment to the military academy. The next 
important and difficult step which confronted me, 
was, how to manage to have my application reach 
the President direct, without having to pass 
through the regular and uncertain channel of 
communication of the War Department, and after 
a great deal of thought, a plan was worked out 
and successfully solved. 

I succeeded in interesting in my behalf, Father 
Early, president of Georgetown College, and Ad- 
miral C. H. Davis, U. S. Navy, a friend of my 
father, on duty at the Coast Survey office, and 
they kindly consented to:assist me in my effort to 
obtain the appointment. 

Our interview with President Lincoln was 
arranged by me, with the doorkeeper of the execu- 
tive mansion, who, being a great admirer of Father 
Early, readily consented to secure the consent of 
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the President to receive the delegation in my be- 
half. | 

Although this occurred during the most critical 
period of the Civil war, 1t was by no means difficult 
to obtain an interview with the most democratic 
president I have ever met. There were neither 
military nor civic guards about the White House, 
_the only bar to admittance therein, being the door- 
keeper on duty at the front door entrance. 

In the late autumn of 1864, Father Early, 
Admiral Davis and I drove to the executive man- 
sion, for our appointment with the President at 
5:30 p.m.; and were received at the entrance by 
the aforesaid doorkeeper, who conducted us up 
the main stairway to the second floor, and request- 
ed us to wait in the corridor for a few minutes. 

On the right side of the corridor were located the 
offices of the President and of the secretary and 
executive clerks, and on the left side, a hall door 
leading to the private apartments. Thus far, we 
had not encountered a single person except the 
doorkeeper, who left us at the stair-landing, to 
announce our arrival to the President. We re- 
mained there only a few minutes, when the door 
leading to the private apartments was opened, and 
Mr. Lincoln appeared. We bowed to the Presi- 
dent, who returned our salutation and remarked, 
*““Gentlemen, won’t you please let me have a cup 
of tea?’’, and then suddenly disappeared. This 
rather peculiar and quite informal meeting, some- 


Photograph Autographed for me by President Lincoln in 
the Spring of 1865, on the Occasion of my inter- 
view, with Reference to Cadetship 
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what surprised and disconcerted my sponsors, but 
they calmly remarked, that the President was 
greatly overworked and had but little time to him- 
self. 

Mr. Lincoln appeared in a short time, and we 
followed him into his office, a large room, from the 
windows of which appeared a beautiful panorama 
of the Potomac River and the heights of Arlington 
in the distance; the office contained only a scant 
amount of rather shabby furniture, consisting of a 
desk, a sofa and a few chairs, and was located in 
the southwest corner of the second floor of the 
mansion. 

The President again exchanged greetings with us 
and requested that we be seated, and he himself 
sat down at his desk, whereupon my sponsors 
made their recommendations for the cadetship in 
my behalf, and I handed Mr. Lincoln my applica- 
tion for the appointment with accompanying 
testimonials. He listened attentively to what was 
said, and then looking up, replied, “Gentlemen, 
all that I can do at present is to place this applica- 
tion on file, with the other three hundred.”’ 

Then our interview came to an end, and after an 
exchange of salutations, we withdrew. Naturally 
I was much disappointed at the result of our meet- 
ing, but not surprised at the outcome, as I was 
fully aware how great a demand there was for the 
few appointments, at the disposal of the President; 
but I departed with a proud estimation of the great 
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privilege I had been accorded in meeting the 
President, whom I held in great reverence and 
admiration, and I bade farewell of my sponsors 
with a keen appreciation of their kindness in under- 
taking an interview in my behalf. 

I was greatly impressed with the extraordinary 
personality and appearance of Mr. Lincoln. His 
tall, lean, stooping figure apparently more than 
six feet and four inches in height, towered above us, 
and his dark grey eyes set deeply under shaggy 
brows, contained a gentle, abstract, pained and 
mystic expression. His forehead though very 
high, was apparently shortened by his coarse black 
hair, which grew well down to the front, while 
receding at the temples; his nose and mouth were 
large, the lower lip heavy and thick; cheek-bones 
high and prominent, and the lower part of his face 
was covered by a short straggling beard. 

His complexion was sallow, and the skin of his 
face was literally covered with a mass of wrinkles 
and furrows, resembling coarse leather; his hands 
and knuckles were very large, also his feet, which 
were covered with coarse grey woolen socks, and 
carpet slippers upon the front of which were woven, 
rabbits’ heads with long ears, and eyes represented 
by red glass beads. He wore a rather shabby suit 
of black clothes, the skirt of the coat extending to 
his knees, trousers ill fitting and much creased, and 
a narrow black satin necktie, the bow of which 
protruded below an ill fitting turn over collar. 
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‘Lincoln was awkward and ungainly in appear- 
ance without doubt, but he had a most impressive 
face, such, that no one who had ever seen him 
could possibly forget. My youthful judgment of 
the President’s aspect was confirmed by Mr. 
Lincoln’s own description of himself in a letter he 
wrote December 20th, 1859, in which he said, “I 
am in height six feet, four inches, nearly; lean in 
flesh, weighing 180 pounds; dark complexion, with 
coarse black hair and grey eyes. No other marks 
or brands recollected.” 

Although greatly discouraged by my unsuccess- 
ful attempts to secure the much coveted cadet- 
ship, I was not hopeless; and some months later in 
the winter of 1865, I sought and obtained another 
interview with Mr. Lincoln, through the assistance 
of my amiable old friend, the doorkeeper of the 
executive mansion. I saw the President in the 
same office as before and alone; but I received no 
encouragement on this occasion. I had with me 
in my visit, a small photograph of Mr. Lincoln,— 
*‘ carte-de-visite,” so-called in those years, which I 
had purchased from Brady, the well known Civil 
war photographer in Washington, and handed it 
to the President on taking my departure, request- 
ing the favor of his autograph. 

He adjusted his large rimmed steel spectacles on 
his nose, looked the picture over and wrote upon 
it, “A. Lincoln,” and then handed it back to me. 
I have carefully preserved this precious little 
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souvenir of the great President for more than half 
a century, and still have it in my possession. I 
have seen many contemporaneous pictures of Mr. 
Lincoln, but I regard this as the best. 

I only remember seeing Mr. Lincoln once after 
my last interview. He was driving down Pennsy!l- 
vania Avenue in a rather dilapidated, old open 
carriage, guarded by a small escort of cavalry with 
drawn sabers,—members of “‘Scott’s 900,” a local 
volunteer cavalry regiment. A few months later 
I was a sad spectator of a stream of high govern- 
ment officials, including Mr. Stanton the Secretary 
of War and Surgeon General Barnes, passing in 
and out of the “‘Oldroyd” residence opposite 
Ford’s theater, where lay the martyred president, 
who had just closed his eyes in death. 

After my last interview with Mr. Lincoln, I 
contemplated applying for a commission of 2nd 
Lieutenant in a New York regiment of volunteers 
then being organized, and received a letter from 
Mr. F. P. Blair (the father of Montgomery Blair, 
Postmaster general in the cabinet of President Lin- 
coln), recommending me for the position to Gover- 
nor Ira Harris of New York; but the prospect of the 
early termination of the war becoming apparent, 
that scheme was abandoned. Miss Harris, the 
daughter of the Governor, was a guest of the 
President and Mrs. Lincoln, at Ford’s theater, at 
the time of the assassination of the President. 

I watched with interest the final review of the 
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armies of the Potomac and of the West, on the 23d 
and 24th of June, 1865, from a point of vantage 
on the sidewalk opposite the reviewing stand of 
the President, in front of the executive mansion. 
On the first day, the Army of the Potomac, 179,000 
strong, under Major General Meade, marched by 
the reviewing stand, in which were seated Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson, and the members of his 
cabinet, Generals Grant and Sherman, the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps and a large number of 
high government officials. 

First in the column of troops rode General 
Meade, followed by his escort and staff, then came 
the cavalry corps with Generals Sheridan, Merritt 
and Custer. Each member of Custer’s division, 
was conspicuous by the display of a flaming red 
necktie, and just as the division was turning the 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and 15th Street, an 
enthusiastic lady admirer of General Custer, 
rushed into the street past the guards lining the 
sidewalks, and presented the dashing cavalry 
leader a wreath of roses,which he gallantly received 
on the point of his saber. 

At this startling and unexpected occurrence, his 
high spirited and nervous charger took fright and 
reared, making a plunge and attempted flight, but 
his skilful rider managed quickly to check him up, 
and resumed his place at the head of the column. 
Custer’s long blonde locks fell below his campaign 
hat and extended to his shoulders, and he was a 
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strikingly picturesque person, but was regarded as 
somewhat spectacular in that prosaic age; when 
heroes were seldom heard of. 

Meade’s army occupied six hours in passing the 
reviewing stand, and besides the cavalry corps, 
comprised the 2nd, 5th, 9th and 19th army corps, 
and on the following day, the Army of the West, 
called “‘Sherman’s Bummers,” passed in review 
in the order of the 15th, 17th, 20th and 14th army 
corps, 65,000 strong, having just completed a 
march of nearly 2000 miles and mostly through 
a hostile country. They took six and one half 
hours in passing, and among the corps commanders 
I recall Generals Howard and John A. Logan. 

There were cows, pigs, goats and sheep, the 
spoils of war, following in rear of that army, which 
had been picked up during the march, and on some 
of the mules of the pack-train, I noticed game 
cocks, poultry and other plunder. Each army 
corps was followed by a detachment of negroes, 
carrying axes, spades and other tools which they 
used as pioneers. 

General W. T. Sherman left the head of his 
column, after saluting in passing the grand-stand, 
and ascending the platform, he shook hands with 
President Johnson, General Grant and each mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, with one startling exception. 
As he approached the secretary of war, Mr. Stanton 
extended his hand to the General, which the latter 
indignantly and pointedly refused to accept, and 
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this affront to the Secretary, was generally noticed 
and commented upon. It was the result of the 
unjust and humiliating treatment, to which the 
General had been subjected by him, at the time of 
his signing the armistice with General J. E. John- 
ston’s capitulating army, at the close of the war, 
and which Mr. Stanton regarded as being too 
lenient. 

That incident was the cause of much scandal at 
the time of its occurrence, and it has been fre- 
quently denied that it ever happened, but it was 
witnessed by many persons, in front of the review- 
ing stand including myself, and General Sherman 
refers to the incident in his Memoirs. 

Shortly after the accession of Vice President 
Andrew Johnson to the Presidency, I made another 
effort to obtain the desired appointment to West 
Point, and this time I was more successful. Mr. 
William Hunter (father of my boyhood compan- 
ion), then acting secretary of state in the absence 
of Secretary Seward, who had not yet recovered 
from the wounds inflicted upon him during his 
attempted assassination, kindly interested himself 
in my behalf, and took me to see President Johnson 
at the Executive Mansion. 

Mr. Hunter introduced me to the President, who 
received us very kindly and informally, and recom- 
mended me for a cadetship, mentioning my special 
talent for drawing, which he said would fit me well 
for the Corps of Topographical Engineers, upon 
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entering the army. The President replied that 
should there be an appointment at his disposal, he 
would give it to me; and shortly afterwards, it was 
ascertained that there was a vacancy in the cadet- 
ships, ‘‘at large,” and in due time I was notified 
that I had been nominated by the President for it. 
Mr. Johnson was very gracious and unassuming in 
manner, and altogether of a pleasing personality, 
and his face bore evidence of great intelligence and 
strength of character. In appearance he was 
decidedly of the Indian type, his hair being straight 
and jet black, his eyes very dark and piercing, his 
nose and mouth large, his cheek-bones high, and his 
complexion very swarthy. He had the reputation 
of being a man of great patriotism and of phenom- 
enal courage, the latter characteristically rising to 
the heroic at times. 


CHAPTER III 


Appointment to West Point. Esprit of the Corps of Cadets. Tragedy 
of Cadet B. Members of the Academic Staff and Instructors. 
Yearling Hop. Practice Fleet of Midshipmen. Reciprocating 
Entertainments. On Furlough. Benny Havens. The Thomp- 
son Sisters. Last Parade. Graduation. Distinguished Class- 
mates. Commodore Jim Fiske. Dine at the White House with 
President Grant. Journey to the Western Frontier. Camp 
Winfield Scott, Nevada. 


In the Spring of 1866, I was notified by the war 
department of my appointment “at large” as 
cadet to the U. S. Military Academy, and to 
report at West Point for my entrance examination, 
on June first; and towards the end of May, I bade 
my family farewell with much sorrow, as I fully 
realized that my approaching separation from 
them, was practically final. 

On my arrival in New York, I stopped over- 
night at the Astor Hotel on lower Broadway, a 
most comfortable and well kept hostelry, and on 
the following morning I boarded the steamer 
“Mary Powell,’ and sailed up the beautiful Hud- 
son to West Point. 

I stopped at Roe’s Hotel at the “Point,” and 
remained there over Sunday, as my Orders re- 
quired me to report to the adjutant of the academy 

4I 
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Monday morning. The hotel was crowded with 
guests, and very gay, preparatory to the ensuing 
graduation festivities, but as I was entirely among 
strangers, my feeling of loneliness and homesick- 
ness, was heightened all the more. 

After reporting to Major Boynton, the adjutant, 
I with the other members of my class were taken 
in charge, by several cadet officers, who received 
us in a very haughty and severe manner. Then, 
I, and a small squad of “plebes,’’ were sent to the 
cadet commissary store, where, to each of us were 
issued 2 blankets, a comforter, pillow, bed linen, a 
bucket, washbowl and pitcher, mirror, tumbler, 
dipper and slop jar, towels, soap and broom; and 
we were ordered to make up a bundle of our be- 
longings, and sling it on the broomstick to be 
carried on the shoulder, and proceed at once to our 
rooms in the cadet barracks, and there await 
further instructions. 

On reaching the “sally port” of barracks, the 
windows of which were crowded with yelling and 
hooting cadets, we were greeted with a shower of 
bell buttons. General A. McD. McCook and his 
brother Anson McCook, Member of Congress, 
happened to be in the area of barracks, when we 
reported our return, laden with our packs; and the 
latter gave vent to his ire, when he witnessed our 
hostile and humiliating reception. This was ag- 
gravated by the fact that several plebes (new 
cadets) of my class (Wood, Reed, Birkhimer, 
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Conline and Carter), had seen service as officers 
and soldiers in the Civil War, while their over- 
bearing superiors were comparatively mere strip- 
lings. 

Fortunately for me, I happened to have a few 
acquaintances among the older cadets, including 
J. M. K. Davis and Whipple, former colleagues at 
Georgetown College, and a few others whom I 
recall as manifesting a friendly interest in me; 
namely, Cadet Charles King, the cadet adjutant 
(in after years a brigadier general of volunteers in 
the Spanish and Philippine campaigns, and noted 
novelist), and Loyal Farragut, the son of Admiral 
Farragut, whose nickname was “Bricks,”’ because 
of his popularity among the cadets. 

The esprit of the corps of cadets and individual 
standard of honor of its members, were maintained 
at a high level, the result of tradition, and the 
policy maintained by succeeding generations of 
cadets, individually. A striking illustration of 
the system en vogue is shown by an incident,which 
occurred just prior to, and during my entrance at 
the Academy. After our arrival in barracks, we 
were greatly surprised and puzzled, at receiving 
- instructions from upper classmen, never to address 
Cadet B of the first class, except officially, nor 
to have any social intercourse with him, as he had 
been ostracised by the corps of cadets, on account 
of a dishonorable act. 

According to their story, Cadet B was at one 
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time very popular with his classmates, but after- 
wards for some reason, he no longer continued to 
enjoy amicable relations with his comrades. Dur- 
ing that time, it was reported, that a sum of money 
had been stolen from a cadet’s room, and Cadet C 
of the 2nd class was suspected of being guilty of 
the theft. To clear himself of the charge, he con- 
cocted a story to the effect that Cadet B, and not 
he, was the culprit; and suggested, that Cadet B’s 
room be searched during his absence therefrom; 
and this proposition was carried out by a committee 
of cadets, appointed secretly for the purpose, with 
the result that the money was found concealed in 
a textbook in Cadet B’s room, as charged. 

This damning proof of the guilt of Cadet B was 
generally accepted by his classmates, notwith- 
standing his forcible denial of the charge brought 
against him, and his asseveration that he was the 
victim of a conspiracy. A meeting of the Ist class 
was then held, and after maturely considering the 
case, it was resolved, that the culprit should be 
“drummed out”’ of the corps of cadets, at a mock 
parade, to take place some morning before reveille, 
when the conditions seemed to be the most favor- 
able and to be then escorted to the ferry-boat 
landing, by a squad of cadets, and there to be 
admonished to instantly disappear, and never to 
show himself again at the Academy. 

This plan was carried out successfully, and Cadet 
B feigned compliance with the edict pronounced 
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against him, but it was not many hours afterwards 
that he managed to return to the Academy and 
report to the authorities, who, upon making an 
investigation of the case, ordered him to report 
back to his company. ‘This he did without further 
molestation, but he was subjected to the terrible 
ignominy of “ostracism,” decreed against him by 
the corps of cadets, the edict being, that he was to 
be “cut,” that is, never to be spoken to, except 
officially, by the cadets of all classes at the Academy. 

The unfortunate young man passed through 
this horrible ordeal, which lasted for one year, 
until his graduation with his class, when he was 
assigned to a regiment of cavalry, to the officers of 
which the hint was given, that Lieutenant “B”’ 
ought to receive similar treatment after joining 
his regiment, as that to which he had been sub- 
jected to before leaving the Academy. The reply 
came back, that the future relations of the young 
man with his brother officers, would depend en- 
tirely upon his conduct while in the regiment. 

Lieutenant “C,”’ the accusing officer, but the 
actual thief, was assigned to the artillery upon 
graduation, and it was reported a few months 
later, that he confessed while on his death bed, 
that he had been guilty of the crime which he had 
maliciously charged against Lieutenant “B.’’ The 
latter died in the service eighteen years later, with 
the grade of captain, and was generally esteemed 
by his brother officers. 
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| On May 29th, the famous old warrior, Lieuten- 

ant General Winfield Scott, died near West Point 
in his eightieth year, and his funeral took place 
shortly after my arrival at the Academy. He was 
buried in the academy cemetery, and I was much 
impressed by the touching spectacle of his inter- 
ment. 

The members of the academic staff at the time of 
my entrance at the academy, were generally 
speaking, men of marked ability and distinction, 
and comprised Professors D. H. Mahan, Church, 
Bartlett, Kendrick, Weir, Agnel, De Janon and 
French, who was also the chaplain of the academy. 
Six of these gentlemen were the authors of the 
textbooks in use by cadets, in their respective 
departments, none of which in my opinion, were 
equalled by the books by which they were subse- 
quently replaced in later years. 

Professor Weir, head of the department of draw- 
ing, was a famous artist, one of whose paintings, 
“The Embarkation of the Pilgrims at Delf 
Haven,” hangs in the rotunda of the capitol at 
Washington, and is remarkable as containing the 
portraits of his daughters, among the female 
characters portrayed in the picture. Antoine 
Lorenz, the fencing master, a curious old character 
had been formerly an officer of the Chasseur’s 
d’Afrique in the French army. 

Doctor Head, the post surgeon, was extremely 
unpopular with cadets, mainly on account of his 
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customary prescription, “‘castor oil and half diet,”’ 
which he seemed to regard as all that was neces- 
sary, to a speedy cure, for their “‘imaginary ail- 
ments.” 

Just prior to the Christmas holidays in my first 
year at the academy, I was granted a leave of 48 
hours, having received less than the prescribed 10 
demerits during the previous six months, and I 
passed the holiday very pleasantly at my home. 
My father availed himself of this opportunity, to 
take me to call on Professor Bache, the superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey, and the old gentle- 
man who had been its head since 1843, received me 
most cordially, and related some amusing anec- 
dotes of his cadet days, of nearly fifty years before. 

On Sunday evenings during the winter months, 
delightful concerts were rendered in the library, 
by the academy stringed orchestra, and were 
attended by the officers and their families and 
invited guests, besides the entire corps of cadets. 

At my first yearling hop, I danced with Miss 
Josephine Campbell, who was accompanied by her 
father then consul to England, her mother and 
Colonel J. C. Kelton, her future husband; and 
another of my dancing partners, whom I recall, 
was Mrs. Griffin, née Carroll, the wife of General 
Griffin of the army, and whom I met some years 
later as Countess Esterhazy. 

The superintendent of the academy during my 
cadetship was General T. G. Pitcher, a very gentle 
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and considerate old officer, and his wife was a 
motherly and agreeable Southern lady. The in- 
structors of the academic course, as well as those 
in charge of the military training of cadets, were 
nearly all officers who had seen service in the 
Civil war; the most distinguished of whom, was 
Captain A. S. Webb of the artillery, who although 
of comparatively low rank at that period, had 
held the rank of major general, U. S. volunteers, 
and was chief of artillery of the army of the Poto- 
mac, at the Battle of Gettysburg, only three years 
before my entrance at the academy. 

Upon the departure of the graduating class, the 
customary order announcing the appointments of 
the new cadet officers and non-commissioned 
officers was published, and my name was included 
among the corporals; but I did not succeed in 
holding the office very long, because I, with a 
number of my classmates, was reported for an 
infringement of the regulations, and this resulted 
in the loss of my chevrons. With this exception, 
my yearling camp passed off very pleasantly. 

In the following year, on June 15th, 1868, the 
practise fleet of the U. 8. Naval Academy, consist- 
ing of the Dale, Savannah and Macedonia, with 
the corps of midshipmen, under the command of 
Lieut. Commander Luce, came to West Point on 
a visit, in furtherance of the project to promote a 
“‘fraternization”’ of the sister services—the army 
and the navy. As a means of insuring fraternity 
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it was a decided success, but its resultant effect 
upon discipline, was somewhat disastrous. While 
the fleet lay at anchor, a review of the cadets was 
held for the midshipmen, and a gala ball was given 
in their honor, which was attended by the officers 
of the fleet and midshipmen, the officers of the 
army and their families, and the cadets, besides a 
large number of distinguished guests including 
General and Mrs. U. S. Grant, General W. T. 
Sherman, General and Mrs. A. S. Webb, General 
Alfred Pleasonton, commander of the cavalry 
corps of the army of the Potomac; General Robert 
Anderson, who fired the first gun during the Civil 
war at Fort Sumter in Charleston harbor, Gen- 
erals Meade, Gillmore, P. St. George Cook and 
Butterfield, Mayor Hoffman of New York City, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Bigelow, and Colonel Jerome 
N. Bonaparte of the French army, the grandson 
of Jerome Bonaparte, King of Wurtemburg, 
brother of Napoleon I. He was a graduate of 
West Point of the class of 1852, but resigned from 
the U. S. army in 1854. He was a brother of 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Secretary of the Navy in 
the administration of President Roosevelt, and 
also attorney general under the latter. 

There were dinners, dances, and other festivities 
in profusion for the midshipmen, and many of them 
were the guests of cadets in barracks, mine includ- 
ing Tom Phelps (later Rear Admiral, U. S. N.), 
and E. J. Berwind. Some of the midshipmen 
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attended parades in the uniforms of cadets, and 
cadets were given free entrée to the ships of the 
visiting fleet. 

On June 16th, General Grant handed the di- 
plomas to the members of the graduating class, 
the midshipmen being present at the ceremony, 
and at 3 p.m., they dined with the cadets in the 
mess hall, the feast ending with a wild outburst of 
cheers. On the 17th, the vessels of the fleet were 
lashed together, the main decks covered with 
canvas, flags spread and lanterns hung, and a 
grand ball was tendered the cadets by the mid- 
shipmen; and the following day anchors were 
weighed, and the fleet sailed away, greatly to our 
regret. 

After its departure, my class started on fre 
lough after two years at the academy, and during 
the summer, Quinan and Michler, made a little 
visit to my home, and quite a number of my class- 
mates turned up in Georgetown during the leave. 
I attended a large number of social affairs, and the 
young ladies whom I recall while on leave, were 
Miss Bertha de Pourtalés, the daughter of Count 
de Pourtalés of the Coast Survey, and Miss Lizzie 
Porter, the daughter of Commodore D. D. Porter. 

I remember one particularly pleasant dance at 
a house in Georgetown, to which I escorted Miss 
Bertha de Pourtalés, the injunction of her very 
strict mother being, that the young lady should be 
conveyed to the party in a lighted “omnibus” (a 
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long four-wheeled passenger vehicle), as she was 
not to be accompanied by a chaperone. This man- 
date was somewhat embarrassing to Miss Bertha 
and myself, but the decree was rigidly adhered to. 
Her elder sister, Miss Lily, a strikingly beautiful 
girl, had also been a pleasant acquaintance of 
mine, before her departure for Italy, where she 
became the wife of an Italian prince. 

I recall some very pleasant evenings, passed at 
the hospitable home of Admiral and Mrs. D. D. 
Porter and of Miss Laura Baker, the daughter of 
George F. Baker, the secretary and biographer of 
W. H. Seward, Secretary of State of Lincoln’s 
cabinet. At the end of the furlough I returned to 
West Point, where I remained continuously for the 
next two years, until graduation. 

On March 4th, 1869, the corps of cadets took 
part in the inaugural ceremonies of President 
Grant in Washington, and I recall that the march 
from the capitol and by the White House, on that 
typically cold and windy day, was extremely un- 
comfortable. 

As the time advanced at the academy, my duties _ 
became more exacting and laborious, but there 
was no decrease in my attachment to the Institu- 
tion, nor to my classmates and friends in both 
the upper and lower classes at the academy. 

While a cadet I made a visit to the celebrated 
resort of “Benny’’ Haven’s near Highland Falls, 
one night, with a party of classmates, at the in- 
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vitation and under the guidance of two officers 
(whose names have never been divulged to my 
knowledge); who, in a somewhat inebriate condi- 
tion, conducted us to that famous place of carousal, 
the name and location of which gave rise to that 
ever popular cadet song, one verse and the refrain 
of which, runs as follows: 


Come, fill your glasses, comrades and stand up in a row, 
For singing sentimentally, we’re going for to'go; 

In the army there’s sobriety, promotion’s very slow, 

So we’ll sing our reminiscences of Benny Haven’s, Oh! 
Oh! Benny Haven’s, Oh! Oh! Benny Haven’s, Oh! 

So we'll sing our reminiscences of Benny Haven’s, Oh! 


The verses of “Benny Haven’s, Oh!” were 
written by Lieutenant Lucius O’Brien, U. 5. Army 
and set to the tune of “Wearing of the Green”’; 
and when he died, in the torrid and unhealthy 
swamps of Florida in 1841, the following stanza in 
his memory, was added to the song: 


From the courts of death and danger, from Tampa’s deadly 
shore, 
There comes a wail of manly grief, “‘O’Brien is no more.” 
In the land of sun flowers, his head lies pillowed low, 
No more he'll sing “Petite Coquette,” or “Benny 
Haven’s, Oh!” 


In my last year at the academy I inherited a 
seat at the bountiful table of the three Thompson 
sisters, maintained at their home by permission 
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of the authorities, as a means of support for the 
old ladies; each of the twelve cadet table boarders, 
having the privilege of naming a member of the 
succeeding class, as his successor, on graduation. 
They were the sisters of Colonel Alexander Thomp- 
son, 6th Infantry, who was killed at the head of 
his regiment in a desperate charge at the battle of 
Okee-cho-bee, in the Seminole war in Florida, in 
1837. On every recurring anniversary of that 
event, the sisters never failed to allude tearfully to 
the catastrophe, as if it were of recent occurrence. 

There was little or no social intercourse between 
cadets and the officers and families stationed at 
West Point, unless there happened to be young 
lady visitors at their quarters; I did however dine 
once at the quarters of Professor Kendrick, nick- 
named “Hanks,’’ by the cadets, the other eleven 
guests being members of the first class; this was 
regarded by them and their less fortunate com- 
rades, as a great honor. I enjoyed the hospitality 
of Lieutenant and Mrs. R. C. Churchill, occasion- 
ally, but this was very exceptional, as I happened 
to be on very friendly terms with them. 

A number of cadets sometimes visited the Misses 
Warner at their home, “Wood Craig’’ on Consti- 
tution Island on Sunday afternoons. Susan B., 
and Anna B. Warner, were the famous authoresses 
of “Queechy,” “The Wide, Wide World,” “Golden 
Ladder,” “West Point Colors,” and other popular 
novels. The old ladies presented Constitution 
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Island to West Point in recent years, and it now 
forms part of the U. S. Reservation of the acad- 
emy. Fort Constitution was established on the 
Island during the war of the Revolution; and from 
it, a great chain was stretched across the Hudson 
River, as a means of obstructing the passage of the 
British fleet, in its projected attack on West Point. 

Our last parade on June 14th, was a very inter- 
esting but pathetic ceremony, as it meant the eve 
of our separation from classmates, after four years 
of intimate and friendly comradeship, and that 
many of us would never be together again after 
graduation. 

We marched to the parade ground with side 
arms only, to the tune of the “Dashing White 
Sergeant,” and during the parade the band played 
“Home, Sweet Home” and “Benny Haven’s, Oh!” 
At the command, “Officers, to the Front and 
Center,” the entire class advanced to the front in 


line, and halted three paces from the Commandant - 


of Cadets, who presided over the parade for that 
special occasion, saluting him, by raising caps 
instead of by a hand salute as is always done. He 
returned the salute in the same manner, and 
addressed us in a few. words of congratulation and 
farewell, and a hearty welcome into the corps of 
officers of the army. 

The parade was then dismissed, and we marched 
back to barracks for the last time, to the accom- 
panying tunes of the band, “Auld Lang Syne” and 
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“The Girl I Left Behind’; and on breaking ranks, 


caps were flung into the air, and the class and 
battalion broke into wild cheering, which lasted for 
some minutes. 

On the night before graduation, a grand ball 
terminating with a cotillion (“german”) and 
supper, was given in our honor by the class of ’71; 
the ball being held in the mess hall and the german 
in the academic building, and both rooms were 
beautifully decorated with flags and bunting. 
Between each window of the mess hall, there were 
two crossed sabers draped with evergreens, fas- 
tened to the wall, and this seemed to appear as 
somewhat prophetic, as my class was generally 
speaking a “cavalry class,’ with forty of its mem- 
bers in the cavalry and remaining eighteen in the 
artillery, when the assignments of its 58 members 
were announced. | 

A piece of ordnance garlanded with flowers, 
stood at one end of the ball room, above which, 
there was a large banner, containing the class 
motto, “Spectemur Agendo.”’ 

The graduating exercises were held the following 
day, on the lawn in front of the library building, 
and the diplomas were handed to the members of 
the class, by the Secretary of War, who was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Belknap and her niece, who later 
married Henry Clews. The class was escorted to 
the exercises by the battalion of cadets, under com- 


mand of Colonel H. M. Black, the Commandant. 
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At a class meeting, held for the purpose of 
adopting the class ring, several sketches of designs 
were submitted for consideration, including mine, 
which was selected by the class. The class motto, 
“Spectemur Agendo”’ (Let us be judged by our 
acts), was engraved on the stone setting of the 
ring, with the figure “’70,” the number of the 
class or year of graduation. 

Several of my classmates attained distinction in 
after years, namely: Greene was a major general 
of volunteers and in command of a division at the 
capture of Manila, 1898; Holden became a famous 
scientist, and was at one time president of the 
University of California and Director of the Lick 
Observatory, which was organized by him; Chap- 
lin, was a Professor at the Imperial University of 
Japan; Wood, and Larned, Professors at the U. S. 
Military Academy; Brodie, Governor of Arizona; 
McClernand, chief of staff of the U. S. Army in the 
Spanish war of 1898; Kerr, Carter and McCler- 
nand, were awarded the “‘M. H.”’; the first named, 
for distinguished bravery while commanding his 
Troop against the Sioux on White River, Dakota, 
and was wounded in the assault on San Juan 
Ridge, 1898; Quinan was a famous explosives 
expert, and built the De Beers dynamite factory 
near Capetown during the British-Boer war; and 
Schuyler had a distinguished record in a number 
of Indian campaigns on the frontier. 

Before returning to my home on graduating 
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leave, I spent some days in New York City, with 
a number of my classmates, putting up at the 
Sturtevant House, the favorite rendezvous, of 
army and navy officers of that period; after which, 
I made a week-end visit on Parker of my class, at 
Meriden, Connecticut, where his father and broth- 
ers were the owners of the Parker Shotgun factory 
and a number of other establishments. 

I travelled part of the way from New York to 
Meriden, on a Long Island steamer, owned by 
“Commodore” Jim Fiske, who appeared on the 
bridge as captain, attired in full dress naval uni- 
form, including chapeau, and with a sword by his 
side and telescope in his hand; he created quite a 
sensation, as he strutted up and down on the 
bridge. Not long afterwards he was murdered in 
the lobby of the Grand Central Hotel by Stokes, 
his jealous rival, in the affections of the famous 
actress Josie Mansfield, whom he was about 
visiting. 

I called on General George A. H. Blake, the 
Colonel of my regiment, the Ist Cavalry, at his 
residence in Washington. He was on the eve of 
retirement for age. He introduced me to Mrs. 
Blake and his step daughters, the Misses Wood, 
very attractive young ladies, one of whom married 
Lewis H. Nixon, a graduate of the naval academy 
and a distinguished naval architect, later the presi- 
dent of the U. S. Shipbuilding Company of New 
York City. 
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During the summer I attended a number of 
pleasant entertainments, several of which I still 
recall, especially one at Brentwood, the charming 
country place of Captain C. P. Patterson, Superin- 
tendent of the U. S. Coast Survey, situated in the 
suburbs of Washington. It was named after its 
original owner, Robert Brent, the first mayor of 
the Federal City in 1816, and was the scene of 
many brilliant functions in the Grant and Hayes 
administrations. 

I was present at a dinner at the executive man- 
sion, given by President and Mrs. Grant, to a 
number of my classmates who were visiting Wash- 
ington, and besides our hosts and the men of my 
class, there were present Cadet F. D. Grant, U. 5. 
Grant, Jr., Jesse Root Grant and Miss Nellie 
Grant. The dinner was very enjoyable and in- 
formal, and the General entertained us, with an 
account of his unique feats on horseback, in the 
riding hall at West Point, when a cadet, and of 
other amusing experiences at that time. 

President Grant though habitually reserved and 
taciturn, was very jolly and talkative on this 
occasion, and acted as if he were living his youthful 
days over again. Mrs. Grant was also very cor- 
dial and unassuming, and my admiration for her 
was enhanced in after years, when we were neigh- 
bors and friends in Washington. The General 
was of medium height and rather thick-set, and 
wore a full beard and mustache, and his brown 
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hair and whiskers had not yet become tinged with 
grey; he carried his head and shoulders habitually 
to one side, and his rather firm lips and the steady 
and fixed gaze of his eyes, were indicative of firm- 
ness and decision of character. 

Mrs. Grant was short and rather stout, and her 
face was pleasant and attractive, notwithstanding 
the serious defect in her eyes; and she gave one the 
impression, of being a very amiable and motherly 
old lady. 

One very hot afternoon, I accompanied Michler 
to the home of his parents, in the front yard of 
which, we found General and Mrs. Michler, Sena- 
tor James G. Blaine and General Hawley, a dis- 
tinguished Civil war veteran, sitting in the shade 
of the trees; and near a table, on which there was 
a large bowl of whiskey toddy, surrounding a huge 
block of ice. Our amiable hostess informed us 
that she had concocted the enticing beverage with 
her own hands, and we all partook of the cooling 
and invigorating liquid, and as I remember, more 
than once. 

During my leave I recall meeting Miss Madeline 
Dahlgren and Miss Romaine Goddard, the attrac- 
tive sisters of Paul Dahlgren and Vinton Goddard, 
comrades of other classes than mine at West Point. 
The former, son of Admiral Dahlgren resigned 
soon after graduation and was appointed Consul 
General at Rome, and not long afterwards died in 
the eternal city. 
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The Order of the War Department assigning the 
members of my class to regiments, was issued in 
the latter part of the summer, and our commissions 
signed by President Grant, June 15th, appointed 
seven to the Ist Cavalry. We met in New York 
City just before the expiration of our leave, and 
entrained for the Pacific coast, where the regiment 
was stationed. We took the precaution before 
our departure, to provide a bountiful supply of 
smoking and liquid requisites, besides reading 
material, to help us while away the time, during 
the long journey ahead of us. 

Our first stop was at Omaha, and we were 
entertained right royally at Fort Omaha, located 
in the suburbs of the city, where we met many 
old friends; and the following morning, we boarded 
the U. P. train, and as we were passing through 
Antilope, Wyoming, we were delighted to discover a 
Troop of the 5th Cavalry under canvas, a short dis- 
tance from the railway. We were joined at the sta- 
tion by its commander, Lieutenant C. H. Rockwell, 
class of 69, and one of our old West Point chums. 

As our train continued across the plains, it was 
stopped several times by large herds of buffaloes, 
grazing unconcernedly along and across the rail- 
road tracks, from which they had to be driven off 
before we were able to continue the journey. At 
Ogden we transferred to the C. P. Railroad, and 
continued westward, until we reached the station 
Winnemucca, Nevada, a lonely little village of a 
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few hundred inhabitants, in the midst of an im- 
mense sagebrush desert, extending in all directions 
as far as the eye could reach, and there, I took 
leave of my comrades, whose destination was 
further west. 

Fortunately I had taken the precaution before 
leaving Washington, to obtain from the Q. M. 
Department the name of the local freight agent, 
living in Winnemucca; as otherwise, I might not 
have been able to find shelter in the place, pre- 
paratory to making arrangements for proceeding 
on the last stretch of the journey. I found the 
freighter Mr. Wise, and atranged with him, to 
drive me to my destination, Fort Winfield Scott, 
which was located in the foot hills of the Santa 
Rosa Mountains, at the head of “‘ Paradise Valley,”’ 
forty-five miles to the northeast. 

The route lay over a wide expanse of sand and 
alkali, scattered over with sagebrush, mesquite 
and cactus,—a treeless waste, with the exception 
of a row of cottonwood trees along the banks of 
Cottonwood Creek, some twenty miles distant. 
The only signs of life as we drove along, were 
prairie dogs, coyotes and an occasional rattlesnake 
basking in the sand in the sunshine. From the 
start at sunrise till nearly sundown, the place of 
our destination was always in view, but never 
nearer apparently. The condition was due to 
mirage, but shortly after the sun disappeared 
behind the mountains, we arrived at the post. 
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The little garrison consisted of Troop I, Ist 
Cavalry, under command of Captain C. C. C. Carr, 
besides two other officers, Ist Lieutenant A. Grant 
and an old German contract doctor; and as the 
Lieutenant was about starting on leave of absence, 
I was duly appointed adjutant, quartermaster, 
commissary, post treasurer and signal officer, in 
addition to my routine duties with the Troop, and 
alternating tours of duty as officer of the day, with 
the captain. These exceptionally multifarious 
obligations were very exacting, and left me entirely 
without relaxation. 

This condition lasted for about two months, 
when the captain and the greater part of the troop 
were ordered to Camp McDermitt, Nevada, and 
I was left in command of Camp Winfield Scott 
with a detachment of twenty-two men, many of 
whom were foreigners and altogether a tough lot 
of individuals. I remained at this dreary station 
till the following spring, without companions, 
books or papers, and only an occasional mail, 
which was about ten days old when it reached me, 
but it was most welcome, as it constituted my 
only connection with civilization. 

I was entirely snowed in during the winter, and 
my only neighbors were small bands of Piute 
Indians, and a few scattered white ranchers, who 
lived in the valley some miles distant. ‘There was 
fine fishing in the creek near the post, which 
abounded with speckled pink trout; and in the 
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foot hills nearby, deer and antilope appeared from 
time to time, while in Paradise Valley, sage 
chickens and quail were plentiful. But as my 
duties at the post were exacting and confining, I 
was not able to take advantage of the fine oppor- 
tunities for sport, that the country afforded. 

The enlisted men of my command were nearly all 
addicted to drinking to excess, and so frequently 
indulged, that I found it extremely difficult to 
enforce any proper sort of discipline at the post, 
which condition was caused by the post sutler, and 
eventually became so bad, that I forbade the men 
from visiting his place any longer. 

In the meantime the old post surgeon suggested, 
that if he were permitted to issue liquor to the men 
occasionally, as a “ration,” he might be able to 
diminish and control their midnight orgies, and 
this I authorized him to do. The sutler happened 
to be an ex-artillery sergeant, who had served in a 
battery commanded by Lieutenant E. O. C. Ord, 
now the general in command of the department; 
and he complained to him, of my unjust and 
tyrannical treatment, in not permitting the men 
of my command to visit his place any longer. 
This resulted in an inspection of the post and con- 
ditions there, by Lieutenant Colonel W. L. Elliott, 
of my regiment, by order of General Ord; and 
after its conclusion, I was commended in the 
report of his investigation for my efforts in trying 
to maintain discipline at the post under very 
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trying conditions; and excused, for technically 
illegal action in closing the sutler’s establishment, 
which happened to be just beyond the limits of 
the government reservation. 

However it was discovered by the inspector in 
his investigation, that the old German doctor had 
not been quite disinterested, in his scheme for the 
moral and physical improvement of the men, and 
that he had profited pecuniarily therefrom, and 
this disclosure resulted in his elimination from the 
service, shortly afterwards. 


CHAPTER IV 


Major General E. O. C. Ord. Camp McDermitt. Sara Winnemucca. 
Obsequies of Old Chief Winnemucca. Benicia Barracks, Calif. 
Trips to San Francisco. Down the Pacific and up the Colorado to 
Yuma. Receive our remounts. Don Juan Foster. March across 
the Gila Desert. Camp McDowell. Camp Lowell and Tucson. 
Camp Verde. Whipple Barracks. Strawberry Festival. Cam- 
paigning against the Apaches. Generals Howard and Crook. 
Bourke’s Tribute. Arrival in California. Fort Stevens, Oregon. 
300 Miles by Stage-Coach. 


SOMETIME in the spring before the abandonment 
of the Post, General Ord came to Camp Winfield 
Scott. He was a very tall and erect man of 
athletic build, and had a rose colored complexion, 
bright blue eyes and snow white hair, and though 
not a young man, he was quite active and strong 
physically. As an illustration of which, I saw him 
on one occasion jump on the back of a skittish 
horse, and with only a halter in his hand to guide 
the brute, rush off at a gallop and help round up a 
stampeded herd of horses.. 

According to tradition the General was of royal 
descent, and as I recall the romantic story of the 
Ord family as told by my mother (who was ac- 
quainted with the Ords when they resided in 
Georgetown) during my childhood, the particulars 
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thereof were somewhat as follows. On April 9th, 
1786, a son was born to James Ord and his wife 
Mary, in England, who died shortly after his bap- 
tism, whereupon the infant son of the famous 
English beauty, Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Prince 
of Wales, later King George IV of England, was 
given the borrowed name of James Ord. | 
- Their morganatic marriage, which was formally 
ruled as valid by Pope Pius VII, would have been 
declared invalid in England if publicly acknowl- 
edged, and if avowed, would have changed the 
succession, under the “Act of Settlement,’ Mrs. 
Fitzherbert being a Catholic. | 

She lived with the Prince of Wales as his wife 
until 1803, when they separated. When cast off 
by Prince George, the pension of 7000 pounds 
allowed her since their marriage, was continued. 

Upon the arrival of her brother-in-law, Alleyne 
Fitzherbert, then ambassador to Madrid, in Eng- 
land in 1790, he induced Mr. and Mrs. James Ord 
with their adopted son, the off-spring of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and the Prince, to take passage in a 
ship bound for America, in which Bishop Carroll 
who had just been consecrated in her chapel of 
Lullworth Castle, was a passenger, and they sailed — 
from Gravesend, October 9th, 1790, and reached 
Baltimore on December 8th. 

Young Ord was placed in charge of Notley 
Young, a wealthy resident of Washington, and 
later entered Georgetown College, and after a 
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term of years there, he was appointed a midship- 
man in the navy from which he resigned in 1813, 
and was commissioned a lieutenant in the 36th 
infantry. While on recruiting service in Cumber- 
land, Maryland, he married Rebecca Ruth Cresap, 
and in 1815 he resigned from the army; three sons, 
Daniel, Pacificus and Edward later Major General 
E. O. C. Ord, were born in Cumberland. 

After his resignation from the military service, 
James Ord and his family moved to Georgetown. 

In the spring of 1871, we marched to my new 
station at Camp McDermitt, Nevada, and joined 
my Troop which comprised the garrison, to which 
there were attached a contract doctor, W. H. 
Corbusier, two Irish women, the wives of enlisted 
men, who were employed as cooks for the officers’ 
mess and laundresses for the personnel of the garri- 
son; and the hospital matron, Sara Winnemucca, 
the daughter of old chief Winnemucca of the tribe 
of Piute Indians. 3 

She spoke English fluently, having received her 
early education at Santa Clara convent, California, 
during the years, when her father and his family 
and a part of the tribe, had lived in that State; she 
had doffed her Indian toggery and was dressed 
like a white woman, but had been abandoned 
some time before by her white husband, ex-lieuten- 
ant B, who had disappeared the year before. 

One day, Mrs. Cavanaugh one of the post laun- 
dresses, threatened to kill the first lieutenant of 
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my troop with a huge carving knife, because he 
had ordered her husband, the troop blacksmith, to 
be tied up by the thumbs as punishment for appear-_ 
ing at “evening stables” in an intoxicated con- 
dition. ‘This was the last instance of the infliction 
of brutal punishment upon a soldier, withm my 
remembrance, but the officer who had ordered it, 
was a Canadian by birth, who had served in the 
ranks of a regular regiment during the Civil war. 

Camp McDermitt was another dreary and deso- 
late station, and located seventy-five miles due 
north of Winnemucca, Nevada. Our seclusion 
was broken only once during my service there, 
when the post was visited by the paymaster Major 
C. J. Sprague, to pay off the officers and men, and 
by Captain J. J. Coppinger, 23d Infantry, who 
passed through the station while on a hunting ex- 
pedition from Camp Three Forks of the Owyhee, 
followed by a pack of Irish beagles. 

Coppinger was one of the three Aids of General 
Sheridan during the Civil war, the other two being 
Keogh and O’Keeffe, and these three Irishmen 
were soldiers of fortune, who had previously served 
in the French Foreign Legion, Papal Guards, etc., 
before casting their lot with the United States 
army. 

In the spring of 1871, my troop was relieved 
from duty at Camp McDermitt and ordered to 
Arizona, and at the noon halt of our first day’s 
march from the post, we found ourselves near a 
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group of Indian tepees by the roadside, in and 
around which, was assembled a large party of 
Piute bucks, squaws and children, whose piercing 
lamentations, shrill droning and weird chants, 
accompanied by the beating of “tom-toms,” were 
wafting the soul of the old warrior and chief Win- 
nemucca, to the “happy hunting ground.” 

He could be seen plainly, lying on his back with 
his head propped up, his dim and bloodshot eyes 
nearly closed, and his scant grey locks of hair 
fluttering in the wind,—quite a pathetic spectacle. 
The Piutes, a branch of the Shoshone Indians, 
were scattered over Nevada, eastern California 
and northern Utah. 

They lived in dome shaped “wikiups,’’ covered 
with mats woven from rushes, and furnished with 
mats and woven baskets. They were generally 
very scantily clad except in the coldest weather, 
when they wrapped themselves up in blankets 
woven from the skins of jack-rabbits, cut in strips; 
and their food consisted principally of milk seeds, 
berries, grasshoppers, jack-rabbits, and fish which 
were plentiful in the little streams and mountain 
brooks. They were armed with bows and arrows, 
and clubs; they usually cremated their dead, and 
their worship comprised the “ghost dance”’ re- 
ligion. 

On our march across the desert to Winnemucca, 
we again encountered frequent mirages, the images 
sometimes appearing to be raised in the air and 
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sometimes inverted,—the latter creating the illu- 
sion, as if the imaginary water of the lakes was 
really near. 

At the railway station we turned over our horses 
to the relieving Troop, H of the Ist Cavalry, and 
we then entrained on the C. P. Railway, for Sacra- 
mento, California; and after arriving at that city, 
we proceeded down the Sacramento River to 
Benicia, by steamer. 

Benicia Barracks were situated on the outskirts 
of Benicia, and the garrison consisted of the head- 
quarters, band and five troops of my regiment. 
The U. S. Arsenal on a contiguous reservation, 
was commanded by Major Julian McAllister; and 
there the young officers of the garrison were 
often entertained by the charming daughters of the 
Major and their cousins, the daughters of the Hall 
McAllisters of San Francisco. 

We greatly enjoyed our short trips to San Fran- 
cisco, and generally put up at the Occidental Hotel, 
the newly erected Palace Hotel recently erected 
and owned by Senator Sharon, being quite beyond 
our means; especially, at that time, when the 
monthly pay of a second lieutenant, amounting to 
$125.00, was subject to a discount of 10% on the 
Pacific coast, where only gold and silver coin were 
in circulation, and we paid in “greenbacks.”’ 

There I had the opportunity of enjoying the 
superb acting of Adelaide Neilson, the famous 
English actress, and an occasional dinner at the 
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“Poodle Dog Restaurant,” a unique and excep- 
tionally fine French resort, and popular haunt. 
We were often thrown with our naval colleagues 
at the Mare Island navy yard, among whom, 
I especially recall, Tom Phelps (afterwards Rear 
Admiral Phelps) and Emory Taunt. 

We were much surprised but gratified, when at 
the end of our first Sunday morning inspection at 
the barracks, our acting regimental commander, 
Lieutenant Colonel W. L. Elliott, remarked, 
“gentlemen, won't you accompany me to my 
quarters, and have a little whiskey and water?”’ 
This was at ‘a time, when the custom of drinking 
was very prevalent throughout the army, and the 
best safe-guard against excess, as the colonel 
explained to us, on this occasion, was “the exercise 
of moderation in its use.” 

Mrs. Elliott, the Colonel’s wife, was a very attrac- 
tive old lady, but an indefatigable ‘**matchmaker’”’; 
she did not succeed however in inducing anyone 
in our “crowd”’ to relinquish the role of a “ Bene- 
dict”; although she was instrumental in our 
meeting several very charming young damsels, 
who appeared to be somewhat matrimonially 
inclined. I made the acquaintance of Bret Harte 
in San Francisco, whose reputation as a humorist 
had been already established, by his remarkable 
poems. 

After a month had passed very pleasantly in the 
Benicia garrison, we were ordered to take station 
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in Arizona, and in the latter part of June, 1871, we 
moved by river steamer to San Francisco; and 
there, embarked on the steamer Newberne, com- 
manded by Captain MacDonough an old fashioned 
tar from Scotland; and sailing down the blue 
Pacific in our famous roller and pitcher, we touched 
at Mazatlan and Guymas on the Mexican coast 
rounded Lower California at Cape San Lucas, and 
then steamed up the gulf to the mouth of the 
Colorado River. The weather was insufferably 
hot, as we wallowed slowly along in the swell of 
the ocean, and as I lay in my bunk stretched out 
on my back suffering from an uninterrupted attack 
of seasickness, during the two weeks voyage, my 
life on the ocean wave, was by no means a pleasant 
experience. 

The passengers aboard, comprised five troops 
of my regiment, under command of Captain 
Thomas MacGreggor; and on our arrival at Point 
Isabel, we were transferred to the river steamer 
Cocopah and her two barges in tow, by lighter; 
and her Captain, Jack Mellen, gave proof of his 
skill as a navigator and pilot, as we steamed along 
the tortuous Colorado. At night we anchored on 
the shore, where the men encamped, and the 
officers and ladies slept on their blankets, stretched 
out on deck; and then continued the fight against 
the swarms of mosquitos, buzzing around us in 
the blistering heat, which would nearly have 
devoured us, if we had not taken the precaution to 
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provide ourselves with an ample supply of mos- 
quito bar, before our departure. 

After the third day of our journey we arrived at 
Fort Yuma, with the mercury registering 120 
degrees F in the shade, and there took temporary 
station. This had the reputation of being one of 
the three hottest places in the world,—the spot, 
whence the dead soldier on his arrival in Hades, is 
said to have sent back for his blankets, as he was 
suffering from the cold in his new abode. 

There was only one company of the 12th Infan- 
try at the post, under the command of Major 
Henry Mizner, and the officers of my regiment 
were assigned temporary quarters in the garrison; 
the men remaining under canvas, in the river 
bottom below the bluff, on which the post was 
located. The quarters were low one story build- 
ings, surrounded by verandas, and provided with 
shower baths, and “oleos’’ (porous unglazed 
earthen jugs) wrapped in a thick covering of 
blanket, and suspended from the roof of the lat- 
ticed porch, which contained the drinking water. 
This, under rapid evaporation was moderately 
cool, and tolerably refreshing, in a country totally 
destitute of ice. , 

The Fort was connected with the town of Yuma 
on the opposite side of the river, by an old rope 
ferry-boat, and the town sometimes called Arizona 
City, was a small trading and shipping place of 
about 1550 inhabitants, consisting of Mexicans, 
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halfbreeds, some white miners, cattle rangers and 
teamsters, and a few quartermaster’s employees. 
The houses were constructed of adobe clay and 
were very primitive, and the town was a sink of 
iniquity, infested with gamblers, out-laws and 
adventurers of every description; all of whom car- 
ried revolvers in their belts, and were in the habit 
of sitting in front of their shacks in the evening, 
and blazing away at anyone who happened to be 
passing by, to see him jump; or practice their 
markmanship, at a stray dog in the street. 

Our food consisted of the ordinary ration of the 
soldier, comprising bacon, beans, hard-bread, coffee 
and occasionally fresh beef; and sometimes a meager 
supply of fresh potatoes and onions, which were 
regarded as a great luxury. 

The Yuma Indians were settled on a reservation 
on the Colorado River, the bucks of the tribe being 
attired in a simple breech-clout about the loins, and 
the squaws in a cotton shirt and skirt of flashy 
colors, and both were shod with buckskin sandals or 
boots. The squaws were ornamented with neck- 
laces, bracelets and girdles, covered with colored 
beads, antilope teeth, mirrors, coins, etc. The 
members of each sex were erect and of fine physique, 
with regular features, long and straight black hair, 
and copper colored complexions. The inhabitants 
of Arizona, mostly red-skins, comprised the peace- 
ful tribes of Pimas, Papagos, Maricopas, Mojaves 
and Yumas, and the hostile tribes of Yavapais 
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and Apaches, who were constantly at war with the 
whites. The latter were scattered in bands in the 
mountain ranges of southern Arizona, and accord- 
ing to the old time white settler and soldier, the 
only good Indian, was the dead Indian, but there 
were others of the opinion, that the white man, 
was the real aggressor. 

In this connection it may be recalled that in the 
Report of the U. S. special peace commission of 
1868, the members of the commission including 
General W. T. Sherman, affirmed that this Gov- 
ernment had been uniformly unjust to the Indian. 

On our arrival in the Territory there were five 
regular regiments,—the Ist and 5th cavalry regi- 
ments and the 8th, 12th and 21st infantry regi- 
ments, stationed in camps and posts at twelve 
widely divergent points, and numbered 4000 men, 
or three times less than the hostiles, against whom 
they were constantly operating.. But as a matter 
of fact, most of the campaigning was done by the 
cavalry or mounted troops numbering only 2000 
men, the infantry being mainly employed in guard- 
ing the stations and reservations, in their absence. 

After a few weeks delay we received our re- 
mounts, which consisted of hardy, unbroken 
animals of low stature, which gradually developed 
into first-class mounts, and were admirably adapt- 
ed to the difficult country in which they were to 
operate. They were delivered to our command 
by the contractor Don Juan Foster, of San Capis- 
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trano, from which point they were driven to our 
camp; his horse ranch was 27 by 14 miles in extent, 
two of its enclosing fences numbering 41 miles. 

Foster’s mother was the daughter of Sefior Del 
Valle, at one time the Mexican commandante of 
the presidio of Santa Barbara, and owner of all the 
land within a radius of 40 miles of that place. Her 
uncle was the superior of the Franciscan Mission 
of Santa Barbara, and at the death of Don Ignacio 
Del Valle, his widow became the owner of the 
Rancho at Camulus, and was well known through- 
out the entire country south of Santa Barbara. 

She is known as Sefiora Moreno in Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s novel Ramona. 

As our remounts were all skillful “bucker 
broncos,” they were very difficult to mount as 
well as ride (mine had to be blind-folded before } 
was able to get on the saddle), and once mounted, 
they would suddenly and unexpectedly hump 
their backs, bend their heads down between their 
knees, and jump up and down stiff legged, squeal- 
ing, biting, and struggling to toss their riders from 
their backs to the ground. 

We made a march of 250 miles across the Gila 
desert to Camp McDowell, located west of the 
four peaks of the Mazatzal Mountains, which 
rear their heads 7500 feet up in the air and form a 
landmark for the entire country of many miles in 
extent. The general direction of the march was 
along the Gila River, and on reaching the bend of 
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the stream we made a night march of 45 miles 
across the waterless desert to Maricopa Wells; 
then continuing our advance, we crossed the Gila 
and Salt Rivers, and meandered along the valley 
until we reached our destination. 

As we marched along, we were covered with 
sand and alkali dust stirred up by the long column, 
and our faces became unrecognizable, even by our 
neighbors. We experienced several sand storms 
of great violence and extent, so suffocating and 
blinding, that we were compelled at times to halt, 
dismount and stoop over and cover our heads, 
until its fury had somewhat abated. Sometimes, 
the immense black cloud miles in extent, har- 
binger of these hurricanes, could be seen moving 
along for hours before they struck us. The air of 
the desert was so arid, that the decaying carcasses 
of animals which had been lying on the ground for 
a long time in various stages of decomposition, did 
not emit the slightest amount of odor, and it took 
only a few minutes to boil an egg in the hot sand. 

Camp McDowell proved to be a dreary and 
desolate station, the climate, privations and mon- 
otony of which, reacted upon the temper and the 
nerves of the officers, to such an extent, that many 
of them were not on speaking terms. The only 
visitors passing through the post while I was there, 
were Colonel Eugene Carr with a hunting party, 
followed by a pack of magnificent English grey- 
hounds, which had been presented to him by 
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General Custer, Colonel Cuvier Grover on an 
inspecting tour, and the paymaster. 

The heat of the post in the summer was so in- 
tense at times, that we were only able to sleep at 
night by lying down on our bedding on the parade 
ground, if not kept awake by the plaintive howling 
of the coyotes, as they prowled around after night- 
fall, and made night hideous. 

Our only neighbors were Tonto Apache Indians, 
whose abodes were concealed in the fastnesses of 
the Mazatzal Mountains, but not too far away, 
to prevent them from sneaking down occasionally 
to the target range, and ripping off and getting 
away with the canvas, located only a short dis- 
tance away from the line of sentinels, guarding the 
post. 

Colonel N. A. M. Dudley was in command of 
the post, the garrison comprising nine Troops of 
the Ist and 3d cavalry regiments, and some of 
the officers on duty there whom I now recall, were 
Captains G. B. Sanford, Guy V. Henry, C. Cage 
Carr and Anson Mills, Lieutenants Wessels, and 
Wyatt, and Contract Surgeon Semig, a jolly little 
Hungarian from Budapest, who helped to make 
things lively in the garrison. The sutlers of the 
post were the Tomlinson brothers, one of whose 
sisters was the wife of Secretary of War Belknap. 

In the autumn of 1871, several of the officers 
including myself were ordered to Camp Lowell 
near Tucson on court-martial duty, our transpor- 
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tation consisting of one 4-mule ambulance for the 
officers, and two 4-mule army wagons for the 
conveyance of the armed escort, tentage and ra- 
tions for the party, and grain for the animals. An 
armed escort always accompanied officers, when 
travelling through the country on detached duty, 
as there were hostile Apaches generally on the 
lookout, in readiness to attack unarmed parties. 

An incident of that nature occurred shortly 
before our departure from the post, in which 2nd 
Lieutenant Reid T. Stewart, 5th Cavalry, who was 
en route to Tucson as judge advocate of a court- 
martial, was waylaid and murdered by hostiles in 
Davidson Canyon; he having pushed ahead of his 
escort to gain time, and reach his destination, 
more quickly. When the escort came up. he 
found Stewart’s body, naked and mutilated; this 
very attractive young officer had only graduated 
from West Point, the year before. 

Our drive to Tucson covering a distance of 180 
miles lasted one week. At the end of each day’s 
drive we camped overnight, at places where water 
and fuel were available for cooking. 

Camp Lowell was under the command of genial 
old Captain “Tommy”’ Dunn, 21st Infantry, who 
extended us a warm reception. One of his attrac- 
tive daughters became the wife of my classmate, 
Qnd Lieutenant F. K. Ward of my regiment. 
Tucson was at that time a little place of about 
3000 inhabitants, nine-tenths of whom were Mexi- 
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cans, and Spanish was the prevailing language; 
it was by no means “dry,” notwithstanding the 
fact that water was peddled in the streets by the 
bucket at a cost of five cents, by venders from one- 
mule carts. 

Tucson was known to us of the old army as the 
“jumping off” place, and together with the two 
other habitations farther south, on the road to 
Mexico, when alluded to, were summarized as 
“Tucson,” ‘“Tubac,” ‘“Tumacacari” and “to 
Hell.” I availed myself of the opportunity while 
there, to visit the old mission church of San 
Xavier del Bac, in the Santa Cruz valley, about 
nine miles from Tucson, a shining landmark for 
many miles, in the midst of a desert. In the 
sanctuary, I saw some bound volumes of parch- 
ment, in which were the parish records of births, 
marriages and deaths of the Indian parishioners; 
all beautifully inscribed, and among the archives 
was the original charter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the rulers of Spain, for the establishment of the 
pueblo of Tucson. 

While in Tucson, I contracted a nearly fatal 
case of dysentery and typhoid fever, and this was 
greatly aggravated by my long return drive back 
to Camp McDowell across the desert; and to my 
very unsanitary quarters at the post, consisting of 
a small room with an earthen floor, and a window 
comprising a half sash, which had been inserted in 
the door of my domicile during my illness. 
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In one of my conscious moments, I detected my 
soldier nurse partaking of my medicine, which as 
well as my food, was restricted entirely to whiskey ; 
and this discovery resulted in his release, and the 
substitution of my friend 2nd Lieutenant W. S. 
Wyatt, 3d Cavalry in his place. The latter 
proved to be a veritable good Samaritan, and occa- 
sionally tried to soothe me with songs, one of which 
was “Under the Daisies,” and seemingly very 
appropriate, under the circumstances. 

In January, 1872, we were ordered to Camp 
Verde 80 miles distant, to which point we escorted 
General George Crook, the new department com- 
mander, who was en route to Whipple Barracks 
near Prescott; our march being along the Verde 
River, passing Mount Buford, the Mazatzal 
Mountains, the mouth of Dead Man’s Canyon 
and Squaw Peak, and thence along an extensive 
ciefiega, at the extremity of which was Grief Hill, 
in Copper Canyon. There, we struggled down the 
precipice, whose summit was some hundred feet 
above the Verde Valley, the tortuous trail being 
so steep and rough, that we were often compelled 
to dismount and lead our horses, and to hold them 
back occasionally to prevent them from toppling 
over on us, as we slid along the trail. One of our 
pack-mules stumbled over its edge and fell, landing 
some hundred feet below on his back, his huge 
pack alone preventing the life from being crushed 
out of him. 
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After leaving the canyon a few miles behind us, 
we arrived at Camp Verde which was located on a 
low mesa on the bank of the Verde River. It was 
in an unfinished condition, with only a few and 
insufficient quarters, owing to the “poverty of our 
government” at that period; and no officer had 
more than one room, while I being the junior was 
put under canvas, and this comprised my shelter 
while in the post, during my two years of service 
in the Territory. 

The garrison consisted of one Troop of the Ist 
and one of the 5th Regiments of Cavalry, but 
shortly after our arrival we were joined by a com- 
pany of the 23d Infantry under command of 
Captain J. J. Coppinger. The officers at the post 
comprised Captains Coppinger, Carr, and R. P. 
Wilson, and Lieutenants Grant, Woodson, Ham- 
mond and myself; and the post surgeon was Doctor 
Ensign, formerly on duty with the police force of 
New York City. 

He was succeeded by old Doctor Matthews of 
San Francisco, who had abandoned a lucrative 
practice in that city, at the “lure of the wild,”’ to 
join us in the wilds, because he was tired of civiliza- 
tion as he said, and preferred to pass the remainder 
of his life among the soldiers, cow boys and miners, 
and be able to indulge in a spree whenever he felt 
so inclined. There were only two ladies at the 
post, and the station was extremely unattractive, 
and so unhealthy at times, that 1t was necessary 
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to issue a daily allowance of whiskey and quinine, 
to everyone in the garrison. 

There was plenty of game in the neighborhood, 
but hunting was altogether impracticable, because 
the wiley Apache was always on the watch; and we 
had only a weekly mail by courier, it usually 
taking three or four weeks for a letter from the 
east to reach us; and this condition reduced our 
diversions to an occasional game of poker, a visit 
to the sutler’s store, or a rare trip to Whipple 
Barracks on horseback, which had to be made at 
night, and over a distance of 45 miles. 

Travel from the post was necessarily restricted 
to the darkness of the night, as the Indians were 
in the habit of signalling every departure from the 
post during the daytime, and in case of large par- 
ties, the signals were made by high columns of 
dense black smoke, suddenly released from under 
a basket of burning sagebrush, and which rose 
instantly to an immense height, from peak to peak 
of the mountains in the vicinity of the post. 

After a night’s ride to Prescott, we would receive 
a hearty welcome, generally followed by a card 
party and dinner and dance, gotten up especially, 
for our entertainment. The officers and ladies 
quartered in the garrison, whom I now recall, were 
General and Mrs. Crook, Colonel and Mrs. J. J. 
Dana, Colonel and Mrs. Nickerson, and their 
niece Miss Derby, Major and Mrs. C. J. Sprague, 
Lieutenant J. G. Bourke and Captain and Mrs. 
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MacGreggor. Miss Derby afterwards became a 
missionary to China, which was regarded as some- 
what of a reflection, on the powers of fascination 
and attractiveness of her young officer acquain- 
tances, as she was the only white girl in the north- 
ern part of the Territory, and they, her only 
admirers. 

The charming hospitality so generally extended 
to us was thoroughly appreciated, especially a 
“strawberry festival” gotten up in our honor by 
Mrs. Dana. The invitation caused genuine sur- 
prise, as the only fruit grown in those years in 
Arizona, was the fruit of the cactus; but as our 
party assembled for the entertainment, under the 
trees in a grove nearby, the mystery was solved, 
as we beheld canned strawberries being passed 
around to the expectant guests by the ladies. 
Visits to our Post were exceptional and limited to 
those of the Paymasters, who appeared under a 
large escort, every two or three months, to pay off 
the garrison. One of the paymasters, a handsome 
and agreeable young officer, who had been the Aid 
of President Johnson, met with a tragic end on one 
of his pay trips. He was found reclining on his 
bed at night, in a lighted room, and on the table 
beside his couch lay the novel Middlemarch halt 
open, and which he had apparently laid aside 
just before he received his fatal and self inflicted 
wound. 

When Major Nelson, the Paymaster, came to the 
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post on one occasion, he was accompanied by Mrs. 
Crook and Mrs. Nelson, and their very unusual 
and unexpected arrival created quite a panic; and 
a very exciting and veritable scramble among the 
bachelors, in doubling and trebling up, in order to 
provide accommodation for the ladies, in our very 
limited bachelor quarters. They were entertained 
at our mess, the caterer of which, Major Lafayette 
Hammond, was forced to exercise a wonderful 
amount of ingenuity in collecting somewhat appro- 
priate food for our distinguished guests. The 
choicest delicacies he was able to set before them, 
comprised a few fresh potatoes and onions, which 
he was able to procure from “Judge Lurty’s”’ 
little ranch a few miles from the post, as an excep- 
tional favor. 

Mrs. Crook incidentally confided to me the 
romantic story of her first meeting with General 
Crook, while a guest in fancied security at the 
hotel in Cumberland, Maryland, kept by her father 
during the Civil war. | 

The family of Mr. Daily, her father, were of 
secession proclivities, and their son was in the 
Confederate army. This young man with a party 
of Confederate rangers made a dash into the town 
in February, 1865, and with a thorough knowledge 
of the surroundings of his home, succeeded in sur- 
prising and capturing the outlying picket on guard, 
and carried off as prisoners, Generals Crook and 
Kelly, whom they seized while in bed. Evading 
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pursuit, they rushed off their prisoners to Rich- 
mond, but General Crook was released soon after- 
wards and rejoined his division. After the war, 
he married Miss Daily. 

Our post chaplain, an itinerant lay preacher, 
was a man of little education, and unattractive in 
person and manners. I was a witness of the dis- 
gust and indignation of the post commander on one 
occasion when the chaplain’s monthly report to 
the department commander was handed him for 
transmittal, and he read the ungrammatical but 
not altogether exaggerated statement contaimed 
therein to the effect that, ‘“Drunkenness and 
gambling is both common vices at this Post.” 

Su-a-la-lee, an Apache Mojave chief, who had 
been recently deposed as head of his tribe by his dis- 
contented followers, strayed into the Post one day, 
desperate and an outlaw, and threw himself upon 
the mercy of the white man, with all of his own 
people arrayed against him. While on the way 
to the blacksmith’s shop under guard, to be ironed 
as a necessary precaution, he suddenly became 
terror stricken, and breaking away from his guard, 
fled into the open country, as swift as an arrow. 

Although under the fire of his pursuing guard, 
he was rapidly gaining ground, when an officer in 
the sutler shop, hearing the firing, rushed to the 
door and seeing the Indian fugitive, he seized a 
carbine which he found near at hand, and blazing 
away he keeled him over. The guard then man- 
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aged to close in on him, but although badly 
wounded, he succeeded in seizing the carbine of 
one of the pursuing party, and put up a stiff fight, 
but was finally overpowered and killed. 

As the year advanced we were engaged in cam- 
paigning against the Apaches, the entire cavalry in 
the Territory being almost constantly in the field, 
operating against innumerable parties of the enemy 
on the war path,—ravaging the country, driving 
off or scattering the live stock of the ranchers, and 
torturing and murdering their captives. Our 
scouts, comprising either captive or renegade 
Indians, led the columns of cavalry along the 
trails of the hostiles wherever they passed,— 
through rough and jagged canyons or steep and 
rocky mountain ledges, and over stretches of 
desert country. The policy of enlisting friendly 
Indians in service against the Apaches, was in- 
augurated by General Crook-when he assumed 
command of the department, and they proved to 
be of invaluable assistance, as they were acquainted 
with the location of the haunts of the hostiles, and 
were familiar with their mode of warfare. 

The frontier cavalryman of that date was the 
beau ideal of an irregular, and was trained in the 
hard school of hunting Indians over a pathless and 
arid country. There was no better training for a 
cavalryman than Indian warfare, and when his 


term of enlistment ended, he was without a superior 


as a dragoon. He had a secure seat on horse- 
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back but was generally in the habit of riding too 
far forward in the saddle, and with stirrups some- 
what too long, but this defect was partly due to the 
faulty tree of the McClellan saddle of that period. 

Our Indian adversary was a good shot when 
armed with a captured rifle, a rapid marcher on 
foot and of great endurance; when mounted, he 
usually rode on half-breeds or wild ponies, caught 
in the mountains, and he generally mounted 
his steed on the off side. He protected the feet 
of his animal by a piece of raw hide shrunk 
over them, and in this way enabled him to with- 
stand the attrition caused by the sharp and flinty 
stones along the trails. 

While we were scouting along the Verde Valley, 
the scene of many of General Crook’s most famous 
Indian fights, we passed most weird and beautiful 
scenery, and many cliff dwellings perched high up 
in the rocks on the steep sides of the mountain 
ranges, on account of their inaccessibility and 
defensive features, by the vanished race, the orig- 
inal inhabitants of the country. 

At the close of the campaign against the Apaches 
in 1873, a large number of prisoners arrived at 
Camp Verde, under charge of the troops which 
had been operating in that region, and the event 
was celebrated one night by a war dance around 
the captives, squatting around a huge fire of 
burning logs. The allied Indian victors writhed 
and twisted their bodies as they yelled and shouted 
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their war songs, and hopped around the prisoners, 
comprising bucks, squaws and papooses. 

They were naked with the exception of breech- 
clouts, leggins or moccasins, and their faces were 
painted with red, blue or black stripes, some of 
the warriors wearing war bonnets ornamented 
with eagle feathers or antlers, and necklaces of 
beads, elk teeth, etc. 

A few of the young officers present joined in 
the war dance for a short time, at the indirect sug- 
gestion of General Crook, as a manifestation of our 
friendly feeling for the peaceful red man. Some 
of the younger squaws were very pretty, with 
handsome regular features, soft brown eyes and 
smooth, straight black hair extending to their 
waists and fastened at the end with bright colored 
ribbon; their skin was clear, smooth and of copper 
color, their figures slender, and feet small and 
limbs well shapen. | 

A few of the squaws were horribly disfigured by 
the loss of their noses, which had been cut off by 
outraged husbands, in consequence of some act of 
conjugal infidelity, as a punishment and also to 
serve as a warning. | 

During our service at the Post, we prospected 
Copper Canyon, and located a very valuable cop- 
per mine (eventually the “United Verde”’ copper 
mine), staked out our claims and had them regis- 
tered, but unfortunately lost track of them grad- 
ually after leaving the Territory. 
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I first met General O. O. Howard, when he came 
to the Territory in 1872, as special Indian com- 
missioner from Washington, under the supposition 
that the Apaches could be induced to abandon the 
war-path, by persuasion and appeal to their better 
nature; but as they, generally speaking, were in 
the right, and their opponents in the wrong, his 
mission was naturally a failure. The General was 
accompanied by his Aide-de-Camp, Captain J. A. 
Sladen, 14th Infantry, a pleasant and distinguished 
officer. The circumstance of the General having 
lost an arm, and his Aide a leg, in the Civil war, 
was somewhat unique. 

In the summer of 1873, the troops of my regi- 
ment were ordered to take station at Benicia 
Barracks, California, and shortly before my de- 
parture I received the following very kind and 
amazingly complimentary epistle, from my admir- 
ing and kind old friend, Mrs. J. J. Dana, our 
former “hostess of the strawberry festival,’ whose 
husband was chief quartermaster of the depart- 
ment: 


WuipreLe HieHianps, May 1. 
Lizut. O. L. HEIN. 
Dear SIR: 

A young girl sent to me these flowers at Easter—and told 
me to give them to the handsomest and bravest man that 
came in from the Indian Campaign. I send them to you. 
Your beauty of face and form—is the gift of Heaven. Your 
bravery is unquestioned, and your own merit. I send you 
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these books desiring to alleviate in any way that offers the 
hard lot of a tour of duty in Arizona,—perhaps they are 
not the kind of reading you care for—but you will see that 
I desired in some way to entertain you—do you care for 
cake? I propose to send you and Colonel Coppinger some 
loaves of cake—but I thought perhaps before it reached 
Camp Verde it would be crumbled and dusty. Would you 
like to come up here on detached service? provided the 
General commanding, approved of General Dana’s wish 
to have you with him, to give him help in making drawings 
for quarters. No one has authorized, or knows that I have 
asked you the question but I know Gen. Dana often finds 
himself pressed for time and would be greatly helped by 
your competent assistance. 

With kind regards, your friend, 

| Hester Dana, 
Wife of Gen. J. J. Dana, U.S. A. 


I have found a chance to send the cake and books I had for 
you, wagons always evaded me, and horsemen “could not 
carry” so though I failed to fulfill in those regards my 
wishes—the flowers and the sentiments that go with them 
are unaltered. Grieving for our loss—but rejoicing in 
your release from your exile in Arizona, 

Tam 
most truly yours 
Hester Dana. 


This is one of many instances, illustrating the 
kindly and motherly interest taken in the young 
officer, by the amiable ladies of the old army. 

General Crook, our much revered department 
commander, was a very striking figure, especially 
when on horseback in the field. He was of medium 
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height and slight build, his hair and beard were 
light brown, his eyes gray and piercing, his face 
Jong and narrow, his nose aquiline and his mouth 
large and firm. His look was determined, his 
bearing reserved, shy and dignified, and his speech 
laconic, and this with his other peculiarities, 
caused his acquaintances to remark, that owing to 
his long service on the frontier and frequent Indian 
campaigning, he had acquired not a few of the 
peculiarities of the red man. | 

In the field he was generally attired in an ordi- 
nary civilian sack coat and trousers, and wore a 
campaign hat or a white cork helmet, and buck- 
skin gauntlets, and carried a hunting rifle on the 
saddle. He was very popular and highly esteemed 
by both officers and men of his command. My 
old friend, Major John G. Bourke, U.S. A., author 
of ‘On the Border with Crook,” pays a fine tribute 
to his comrades of Crook’s command in Arizona, 
in 1871-73, in his very interesting narrative, from 
which I quote, as follows: 

“No army in the world ever accomplished more, 
with the same resources, than did the little brigade 
which solved the Apache problem under Crook in 
the early seventies. 

“There were no supplies of food beyond the 
simple components of the ration and an occasional 
can of some such luxury as tomatoes or peaches; no > 
Pullman cars to transport officers in ease and com- 
fort to the scene of hostilities; no telegraph to tele- 
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graph to the world the achievements of each 
day. 

“There was the satisfaction of duty well per- 
formed, and of knowing that a fierce and indomit- 
able people who had been a scourge in the history 
of two great nations, had been humbled, had been 
made to sue for peace and to adopt to a very con- 
siderable extent the ways of civilization. 

The old settlers in both northern and southern 
Arizona still speak in terms of cordial appreciation 
of the services of officers like Hall, Woodson, 
Taylor, Burns, Almy, Thomas, Rockwell, Price, 
Parkhurst, Miller, Adam, Hamilton, Babcock, 
Schuyler and Watts all of the 5th Cavalry; Garvey, 
Bomus, Carr, Bernard, Brodie, Vail, Wessendorff, 
McGregor, Hein, Winters, Sanford, Harris and 
others of the Ist Cavalry; Ross, Riley, Sherwood, 
Theller and Major Mills of the 2lst Infantry; 
Randall, Rice, Manning and others of the 23d 
Infantry; Gerald Russell, Crawford, Cushing and 
Cradelbaugh of the 3d Cavalry; Byrne of the 12th 
Infantry, and who during the campaign or imme- 
diately preceding it, had rendered themselves 
conspicuous by most efficient service. 

“The army of the United States has no reason to 
be ashamed of the men who wore its uniform, 
during the dark and troubled period of Arizona’s 
history; they were grand men; they had their 
faults as many other people have, but they never 
flinched from danger or privation.” In the first 
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week of April, a deputation of hostile bloods 
reached Camp Verde and expressed a desire for 
peace, and shortly surrendered to General Crook 
unconditionally.” 

At Camp Verde were assembled nearly all of 
Crook’s command, and Bourke goes on to say, 
“and a dirtier, greasier, more uncouth-looking set 
of officers and men it would be hard to encounter 
anywhere. Dust, rain, grime had made their 
impression on the canvas suits which each had 
donned, and with hair uncut for months and — 
beards growing with straggling growth all over the 
face, there was not one of the party who would 
venture to pose as an Adonis; but all were happy, 

‘because the campaign had resulted in the un- 
conditional surrender of the Apaches, and we 
were now to see the reward of our work. On the 
6th of April 1873, the Apache Mojave chief Cha- 
li-pun, with over 300 of his followers, made his 

“unconditional surrender to General Crook; they 
represented 2300 of the hostiles.” 

We were relieved from duty at Camp Verde on 
May 11th, 1873, and marched by way of Prescott 
across the desert to the Colorado River, and there 
we found the old steamer Cocopa and barges await- 
ing us; and putting our troops and baggage aboard 
we steamed through the rugged and tortuous 
canyon, and on arriving at the mouth of the river, 
we were transferred to the steamer Newbern and 
sailed up the Pacific Ocean until we reached the 
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Golden Gate and San Francisco, after a voyage of 
two weeks accompanied by the usual intense heat, 
mosquitoes and sea, sickness. 

We proceeded to our station, the Benicia Bar- 
racks, then under command of Colonel A. C. 
Gillem, our regimental commander, who was a 
West Point graduate of the class of 1851, and quite 
an old man. He had served in the Seminole war 
in 1851-52, and was a general officer during the 
Civil war. 

After settling down in our new surroundings, we 
renewed our acquaintance with the pleasant people 
at the Arsenal and in the city, and were mighty 
glad to be back in “‘God’s Country” once more, 
after our long exile in Arizona. My classmate 
Rockwell became engaged soon afterwards to Miss 
West, an attractive young lady who was employed 
as a teacher in the fashionable seminary of Miss 
Mills in Benicia, where Michler’s cousin, the 
beautiful Miss Florence Baldwin, was a pupil; and 
Knox of my regiment soon followed Rockwell’s 
example, while I just escaped becoming a Benedick 
before we were relieved from duty in the garrison. 

During the autumn I was much gratified to 
receive a pamphlet sent me by friends in the east, 
containing the address of the Secretary of War to 
the graduating class at West Point, in which he 
made the following complimentary reference to 
myself and comrades, who had just returned from 
their arduous service under Crook: “‘Gentlemen 
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Graduates of 1873, . . . I admit that my 
heart was thrilled with pleasure, when I read a 
few days since the order issued by the distinguished 
Commander of the Department of Arizona, men- 
tioning the conduct of the officers and men of his 
command. Memory went back to the summers 
when I spoke the parting words to your comrades 
of other classes, for that order sent to history for 
conspicuous services and gallantry in action, the 
names of Bomus and Parkhurst, and Michler and 
Hein and Schuyler and Brodie and Watts.” 

I was subsequently recommended by Brigadier 
General George Crook, Commander of the Depart- 
ment of Arizona, on Sept. 18, 1873, and Oct. 19, 
1875, for Brevet of 1st Lieutenant for gallant con- 
duct in the campaign against Tonto Apache In- 
dians on Verde River. 

During the summer, I was ordered to take a 
detachment of 300 recruits by steamer. to Fort 
Stevens, Oregon, and after their delivery I pro- 
ceeded overland to San Francisco from Portland, 
Oregon, by rail and by stage. The 300 miles of 
the journey between Roseburg and Redding were 
covered by stage in thirty hours travel, by day and 
by night, only stopping for meals and the exchange 
relays of horses, along the road. Our vehicle was 
an old fashioned stage-coach drawn by six horses, 
the boot being filled with U. S. mail bags and Wells 
Fargo and Company express packages, under 
protection of an armed escort. As we galloped 
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along on our journey, our reckless and garrulous 
old driver nearly toppled us over a precipice on 
more than one occasion, while entertaining us with 
his long winded yarns of frequent robberies and 
other harrowing incidents, accentuated with nu- 
merous oaths. 

In the latter part of August, Michler and I 
received a four months’ leave of absence and our 
departure from Benicia to San Francisco, prepara- 
tory to our journey to New York, was made the 
occasion for a grand send-off at the boat landing. 
In the excitement and confusion incident thereto, 
we embarked on the up river instead of the down 
stream boat; but fortunately for us, our good 
natured captain in compliance with our pitiful 
entreaty transferred us at midnight to the down 
stream steamer as we passed her; but to our horror 
our trunks miscarried and did not reach us when 
we arrived in “Frisco,” and this resulted in our 
arrival at West Point in time for the ball, but 
without baggage and evening apparel. 

This was extremely embarrassing, but our good 
friend Dick Churchill, our host, placed his ward- 
robe at our disposal, and made it possible for us to 
appear at the cotillion for which we had partners 
of long time engagement; but as we differed some- 
what in height and contour from our host, I am 
afraid that our appearance was not quite up to 
the requirements of our “‘fastidious ideas”’ con- 
cerning evening clothes. 
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At the conclusion of this visit I returned to my 
home in Georgetown, after an absence of more 
than three years, and had the extreme pleasure of 
being with my family again. On January Ist, 
1874, I made the customary New Year’s call on 
President Grant at the executive mansion, with the 


other officers of the army in Washington. At this 


reception the President stood in line with Mrs. 
Grant on the left, flanked by the members of the 
cabinet and their wives, those whom I recall being 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Hamilton Fish and 
Secretary of War and Mrs. Belknap, and as we 
individually passed his excellency, the army officer 
acting as master of ceremonies called out our 
names, and bowing to the president we passed on. 
The long column of army officers was led by 
General W. T. Sherman, and the navy officers by 
Admiral D. D. Porter. 


CHAPTER V 


Camp Halleck, Nevada. Virginia City. Miss Adelaide Neilson. 
Ordered to West Point. Associates and Acquaintances. General 
Upton. First Cotillion. Ward McAllister. General and Mrs. 
Custer. Saratoga Springs. Moon-Light Excursion. Pinafore. New- 
port and General Burnside. On Recruiting Duty in St. Louis. 
Fort Walla Walla. Fort Myers. John McCullough. Creighton 
Webb. Miss Sallie Ross. Her Ancestry. Leave Fort Myer. 


At the expiration of my leave, I rejomed my Troop 
at Camp Halleck, Nevada, where it had been 
moved during my absence. It was picturesquely 
situated on a little stream of melted snow in the 
foothills of the Humboldt Mountains, and twelve 
miles from Halleck Station on the C. P. Railroad. 
The garrison consisted of my Troop and a Com- 
pany of the 12th Infantry, under the command of 
Captain Stacey. The other officers were Captain 
C. C. C. Carr, Lieutenants Grant, Camp and my- 
self, and a contract Doctor. 

There was fine hunting and fishing in the neigh- 
borhood of the Post, which I did not fail to take 
advantage of at every opportunity, but the station 
was lonely and generally speaking, quite unpleas- 
ant due to the lack of congeniality and cameraderie 
among the officers. The excessive degree of in- 
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temperance which prevailed in the garrison, was 
the cause of much inefficiency and demoralization, 
and resulted in the suicide of one of the officers, 
under especially shocking circumstances. This 
climax of the unsatisfactory conditions in the 
garrison, was followed shortly afterwards by a 
special inspection of Camp Halleck, by General 
J. C. Kelton, Adjutant General of the Department. 

The General was an old friend of mine and mani- 
fested his sympathy for me because of my unfor- 
tunate and demoralizing surroundings, and in- 
formed me that he intended to write to General 
Upton, the commandant of cadets at West Point, 
and request him to apply for me as assistant in the 
Department of Tactics, and cheered me up with the 
prospect of my having my next Christmas dinner 
at West Point. 

In the following spring I made a flying trip to 
Virginia City, Nevada, then a flourishing mining 
town and the seat of the world-wide famous 
Bonanza Mine of the Comstock Lode, then the 
richest deposit of precious metals in the world. 
Emigrants from the east following the overland 
trail across the Territory, flocked there and cast 
their fortunes with the new Eldorado, Virginia 
City. 

The great Bonanza mine was opened by J. W. 
Mackey, and he and his partners, Fair, Flood and 
O’Brien, were all acquaintances of mine in the 
seventies, and later I met the ladies of the Fair 
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and Flood families in San Francisco. There also I 
became acquainted with Senator Sharon of Nevada, - 
whose great wealth was amassed in the mines near 
Virginia City, likewise. I likewise recall Senator 
Stewart of Nevada, a very prominent man of that 
period, who in later years resided in Washington, in 
the magnificent mansion near Dupont Circle, called 
“Castle Stewart,’ with his handsome and attrac- 
tive daughter, the wife of Lieutenant Hooker, 
U.S. Navy. 

I occasionally amused myself by driving down 
to Halleck Station, and would there board a west 
bound train in which I would travel until I met 
the east bound train, and then return by the latter 
to the station, and by ambulance to the Post. I 
was thus enabled to catch a glimpse of civilization, 
such as the trip afforded under such circumstances. 
On one of these excursions, I made the acquain- 
tance of Miss Adelaide Neilson, the famous actress, 
to whom I was introduced by the manager of her 
theatrical company, whom I happened to meet in 
the train. 

She received me very cordially, and as her 
luncheon basket had just been brought to her by 
her husband whom she called “Phil Lee”’ (the son 
of an English clergyman), she graciously invited me 
to join in the repast. After which I greatly en- 
joyed hearing her discourse on many interesting 
topics, as our train sped along, and our conversa- 
tion was only interrupted once in a while by the 
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train conductor, who came up and handed her 
telegrams from her many admirers whom she had 
left behind in “‘’Frisco.” 

She read the despatches to me aloud, and one af 
them which I now recall was very amusing. This 
plaintive message said, “Since you left us, the sun 
has ceased to shine, the flowers have lost their 
perfume, the birds no longer sing, and all is deso- 
late.’ She was an exceptionally handsome and 
attractive lady, whose large beautiful brown eyes, 
and soft, musical and thrilling voice, once en- 
countered were not easily forgotten. We sat and 
chatted until midnight, when the train conductor 
approached and informed me, that we were rapidly 


drawing near my station, where only a short stop — 


was made. I bade Miss Neilson farewell with 
much regret. | 

On parting, she handed me her photograph on 
which she had written, “Goodbye! Goodbye! 
_ Parting is such sweet sorrow, that I shall say, 
Goodbye, till it be morrow!”—the parting words 
of Shakespeare’s Juliet, and which I had heard 
recited by her once before on the stage, in her 
portrayal of the heroine. 

Many years later I regretted to read the account 
of her sudden and dramatic death, while driving 
in the Bois de Boulogne near Paris. It was dis- 
closed in her will that she had bequeathed her entire 
fortune, amounting to more than $150,000.00, 
to Admiral Glyn of the British navy, a veteran 
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of the Crimean war, who was reported to have 
grieved over her demise to such an extent, that he 
did not live long to enjoy his legacy. 

In the latter part of November I received a letter 
from General Kelton, containing the good news 
that “I was to have my Christmas dinner at 
West Point,’”’ as he had predicted, and shortly 
afterwards orders were received from the War 
Department directing me to report to the Military | 
Academy for duty as assistant instructor of infan- 
try tactics. 

I arrived at West Point shortly afterwards, and 
was both glad and proud to be under the imme- 
diate command of that distinguished officer, Gener- 
al Emory Upton, who had held the rank of brigadier 
general of U. S. Volunteers at the age of 22, and 
had commanded a division of the Cavalry Corps 
of General J. H. Wilson with distinction, receiving 
the brevet of major general for gallant and meri- 
torious service at the battle of Salem. He was 
the author of the Manual of Infantry Tactics in 
use in the seventies and which subsequently formed 
the basis of all of the future Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions for the army. He assigned me to the com- 
mand of Company “C”’ of the Corps of Cadets, 
and placed me in charge of the cavalry instruction 
of the cadets of the first and second classes, in the 
riding hall and on the plain, until the arrival of 
Captain E. H. Beaumont when he became the 
senior instructor. 
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I found that the academic staff had undergone 
many changes since my cadetship, most of the old 
professors having been replaced by younger men. 
The officers on duty as instructors, of all arms and 
corps, were an unusually fine lot of fellows, many 
of whom were members of the bachelor’s mess, 
presided over by dear old Professor Kendrick, 
and which was to all intents and purposes the 
home of the bachelor officers on duty at the post. 

My associates whom I now recall and of whom I 
retain the most pleasant recollection, were Lieu- 
tenants S. M. Mills (some years later my predeces- 
sor as commandant of cadets), G. F. E. Harrison, 
Frank Michler, C. Schofield (brother of the super- 
intendent of the academy), L. H. P. Walker, 
Wallace Mott, Carl F. Palfrey, Tillman, T. H. 
Barber, Wyatt, J. G. D. Knight, Alexander Morton, 
J. M. K. Davis and Payson (later vice president © 
of the Santa Fé Railroad), also George S. Ander- 
son. 

The social life at the Point that winter was 
exceptionally gay, due principally to the large 
number of young lady visitors, the most attractive 
of whom I now recall, were Miss Townsend (later 
Mrs. T. H. Barber), Miss Emma Mann of Troy 
(later Mrs. Hamilton Fish, Jr.), Miss Eloise Breese, 
Miss Ella Hoffman (daughter of Governor Hoff- 
man), Miss Buckmaster and Miss Flora Work 
(afterwards Mrs. A. C. Downing), who was noted 
for her beauty and popularity. 
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Lawn tennis made its first appearance about that 
time, and Michler and I often engaged in matches 
with Tillman and Barber at the Point, and with 
the Fred Shermans, who occupied one of the Fish 
cottages near Garrison’s. One of our favorite 
visiting places was the John Bigelow villa near 
Highland Falls, where we were often most agree- 
ably entertained by Mrs. Bigelow and Miss Grace 
Bigelow. 

I was visited that year by Captain A. B. Taylor 
and Lieutenants Michler and T. G. Davenport, 
and other old cavalry comrades from the frontier, 
one of whom, Captain Brown of the 5th Cavalry 
(an Aide of General Sheridan in the Shenandoah 
campaign) committed suicide in New York City 
while in a fit of despondency, much to my surprise 
and regret. I recall a conversation that I had 
with General Upton with reference to this incident 
soon after its occurrence, and I was impressed by 
his scathing denunciation of suicide. In his 
opinion, it was entirely without justification; and 
yet strange to say, the death of the General six 
years later was due to the same cause, the result 
of temporary insanity produced by a disease of 
long standing. 

During the summer, General Upton was relieved 
from duty at West Point greatly to my regret, and 
he started on a two years official tour of inspection 
of the armies of Europe and Asia, the Report of 
which was published after his return. This valu- 
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able publication, entitled, ““The Military Policy of 
the United States, and the Armies of Europe and 
Asia,” enunciated many important and _ basic 
principles, especially with reference to organiza- 
tion and training, some of which could still be 
adopted by our military authorities and legislators 
with profit. ae 

The new commandant, his successor, Lieutenant 
Colonel T. H. Neill, 6th Cavalry, who was called 
“‘Beau Neill” in the army, on account of his smart 
attire, polish and suavity, and who was selected 
for the position by the authorities as a worthy 
example for the cadets to follow, proved to be a 
very genial and popular officer. 

In the latter part of June, 1876, the corps of 
~ eadets visited Philadelphia, on the occasion of the 
‘Centennial Independence Celebration,” and went 
into camp at George’s Hill, Fairmount Park. We 
were the recipients of much hospitality in the 
Quaker City, during our stop there. 

I had a very attractive and hospitable atrata of 
acquaintances in New York City, and during my 
week-end visits there I was occasionally invited to 
dine en famille at their homes, and to accompany 
them to the theater and opera. Those whom I 
recall now, were Colonel and Mrs. Kip, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. P. Kernochan and Miss Kate Kernochan 
their daughter, Mr. and Mrs. T. Bailey Myers 
the parents of Lieutenant T. B. Myers Mason and 
Mrs. Julian James, Mr. Field the son of Cyrus 
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Field, Mrs. Field and their friend, Miss Lillie 
Price, later Duchess of Marlborough, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee and their daughter Miss Esther Lee, Colonel 
and Mrs. S. V. R. Cruger, Miss Grace Stebbins 
and her cousin Miss Schiefflin of Madison Square, 
the Crosbies and Pells of Madison Avenue, and 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Peabody Wetmore, the parents 
of my friend, Lieutenant W. B. Wetmore, U.S. A. 

My theatrical acquaintances included Miss 
Sara Jewett and Miss Maude Harrison of the 
Union Square Theater, and Charles Coghlan and 
his sister Miss Rose Coghlan, all of whom were 
exceptionally fine representatives of their profes- 
sion. 

I greatly enjoyed the city receptions of Mrs. 
John Bigelow, where I met many of the literary, 
artistic and theatrical celebrities: of the period, 
and I occasionally joined in a jolly poker party 
Saturday evenings at the quarters of Doctor and 
Mrs. C. T. Alexander at the Post, where a party 
of six young officers usually sat around the table 
of our genial hosts, and at midnight after our card 
séance, partook of a bountiful spread in their 
dining room. ) 

During the summer encampment, Field Marshal 
Saigo of the Japanese army visited the Post, and a 
review of the cadets was held in his honor; he was 
an insignificant appearing little officer, but was 
attired in a gorgeous uniform with his breast 
covered with decorations. 
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My first cotillion, the “F. C. D. C’s” in New 


York City, was held at Delmonico’s on Madison — 


Square, at which Ward McAllister, the famous 
social leader who had decreed that the “smart set” 
of New York society should be limited to 400 
_ persons, was the most conspicuous person. He was 
the author of “Society As I Have Found It,” the 
publication of which was said to have resulted in 
undermining his social prestige. Michler and I 
were the escorts of his nieces the Misses Marian 
and Edith McAllister (the latter afterwards be- 
coming the wife of Senator Newlands of Nevada). 
At the ball and cotillion, I met Miss Grace Steb- 
bins, later Mrs. Alfred Chapin of New York, a 
very attractive young lady, at whose suggestion I 
was invited to spend the week-end with her uncle 
and aunt, the Dodges, at their villa near Tarry- 
town, where she was stopping. 

During the spring of 1876, General Coppinger 
and I made a call on General and Mrs. G. A. 
Custer at their hotel in New York City; I had not 
seen the General since the grand review in Wash- 
ington at the close of the Civil War. He was en 
route to Washington from his station at Fort 
Lincoln, Dakota, having been summoned by a 
congressional committee to appear before them, 
and straighten out some difficulty in which he was 
involved, with reference to the post trader at his 
station. 

Only a few months later I was shocked to hear 
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of the disastrous campaign of the Little Big Horn, 
where Custer and his entire command were killed; 
my classmate Lieutenant B. H. Hodgson who was 
with the detachment of Reno, met his death under 
specially tragical circumstances during the retreat 
across the Little Big Horn River. His horse was 
shot from under him, while crossing the stream, 
and though wounded and dismounted, he managed 
to keep up with the retreating column by holding 
on to the stirrup of a trooper in the flight; but 
after being compelled to let go on account of the 
result of his injuries, he fell mortally wounded 
when he was shot the second time, by a Sioux 
watrior. 

He was a fine young officer and very popular 
with his classmates, and his untimely death was 
deeply deplored by them. Lieutenant W. S. 
Edgerly, also a classmate, and_a gallant young 
officer was likewise with the command of Major 
Reno, but fortunately emerged from the engage- 
ment unharmed. 

General Ruger was relieved from duty as Super- 
intendent of the Academy by General Schofield in 
the autumn of 1876, which was the cause of much 
pleasure to me, as his Aides-De-Camp, Wherry, 
Michler and Schofield, were particular friends of 
mine. 

During the winter Miss Christine Nilsson, the 
famous operatic star from Sweden visited West 
Point, and sang for the cadets in the mess hall, and 
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I afterwards met her at a reception given in her ~ 


honor, at the Superintendent’s quarters. Miss 
Clara Louise Kellogg, a popular operatic and con- 
cert singer, also visited the Point and sang for the 
cadets, on two occasions, when I met her socially. 

On September 30th, 1877, I received my promo- 
tion to First Lieutenant, Ist Cavalry, after seven 
years of strenuous service, in the era of slow pro- 
motion, when,—‘“few died and none retired.” 
About that time while on a week-end visit to New 
York City, I made the acquaintance of the cele- 
brated painter, Albert Bierstadt, and visited him 
later at his studio at Irvington-on-Hudson, where 
he showed me his splendid painting of the “Sier- 
ras. 

While in the City during the winter, I was intro- 
duced to James Gordon Bennett of the New York © 
Herald and his companion, a British polo player, 
who had entered for the game at Newport, which 
I attended the following summer. | 

In the autumn the remains of General Sylvanus 
Thayer, Superintendent of the Academy from 1817 
to 1833, were re-interred at West Point, with 
imposing military honors. 

During that year a board of officers met at West 
Point, for the purpose of revising the celebrated 
case of General Fitz John Porter, who had been 
cashiered from the army for alleged disobedience 
of orders at the second battle of Bull Run, under 
charges which had been preferred against him by 
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Major General John Pope, the commanding gen- 
eral, of which both he and his associates protested 
his innocence. 

The members of the board and many of the 
witnesses, comprised some of the most distin- 
guished generals of the Civil War, both Union and 
Confederate; and I esteemed it a great honor to 
meet and converse with many of the highest com- 
manders, including Generals Fitz John Porter, 
G. K. Warren, A. H. Terry, John Gibbon, George 
Sykes, Orland M. Poe, S. P. Heintzelman, Abner 
Doubleday, Irwin McDowell, John C. Robinson, 
A. S. Webb and Franz Sigel of the Union Army, 
and Generals Longstreet, Early, Cadmus Willcox, 
Moseby and Beverly Robertson of the Confederate 
army. 

I recall the remarkable testimony of two of the 
witnesses, that of Robert T. Lincoln, son of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, which was to the effect, that in a 
conversation held with his father, he had heard 
him say, “‘Porter should have been shot for his 
offense’’; but after the cross-examination of the 
witness, the Board concluded that the remark of 
the President, as quoted, was probably due to 
misunderstanding. The other witness, Colonel 
Smith of General Pope’s staff, testified that he had 
been convinced “‘that Porter was a traitor, at the 
time he reported to him, with Pope’s orders.” 

When questioned, as to the reason for his sus- 
picion, he replied, that when he approached Porter 
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he saw “treason lurking in his eyes.” This 
amazing answer of the witness resulted in an 
amusing excoriation of Smith in his subsequent 
reéxamination by the counsel of the Board. 

I made a visit to Saratoga Springs, then a very 
popular summer resort, and stopped at the Grand 


Union Hotel. I met many pleasant acquaintances — 


at the Springs, including Mr. and Miss Acklin of 
New Orleans, Miss Lulu Higgins and her sister 
Mrs. Mortimer Brooke, Miss Ella Hoffman, Miss 
Minnie Buckmaster, the Misses Van Vechtens of 
Albany and Mr. and Mrs. Marvin and Miss 
Marvin, whose hospitality I enjoyed at their 
pretty villa near the town. | 

I attended a very enjoyable moon-light excur- 
sion on the Hudson River given by Lieutenant 
J. H. Willard, Corps of Engineers, who was sta- 
tioned at Troy, the guests comprising Lieutenants 
Barber, Payson, Tillman, Michler and myself, on 
duty at West Point, and among the ladies were 
Miss Smith, a Southern belle (later Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt), Miss Emma Mann, Miss Lily Price 
the future wife of millionaire Hammersly of New 
York, and of the Duke of Marlborough and Lord 
Beresford, in succession. 

Pleasant acquaintances visiting West Point 
during the summer included Mr. W. Rhinelander 
Stewart and his brother and sister, Lispenard 
Stewart and Miss Stewart, who joined us occasion- 
ally in a game of lawn tennis. On one of my leaves 
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I visited the homes of Mrs. and Miss Anderson 
(the latter afterwards becoming the wife of Lieu- 
tenant J. C. Fremont, U. S. Navy), and of Mr., 
Mrs. and Miss Lee at Long Branch, New Jersey, 
where General Grant appeared occasionally on the 
fashionable driveway, in his buggy behind a pair 
of magnificent thoroughbred trotters, of my friends 
the Churchills at their country place near Tarry- 
town, on the Hudson, and the old Van Cortland 
Manor near Croton, presided over by Miss Anna 
Van Cortland, who pointed out to me many old 
portraits of her distinguished Dutch ancestors 
hanging on the walls of the spacious drawing 
room. 

A very amusing and enthusiastically received 
amateur performance of “ Pinafore,’ was given by 
the younger officers of the Point, in which the 
entire dramatis persone including the female 
parts, were taken by them. The instrumental 
music was furnished by the band of the military 
academy, all under the direction of the band leader; 
the sailor costumes were loaned us by our naval 
friends at the Brooklyn navy yard, and the female 
apparel of the sisters, cousins and the aunts, was 
contributed by the ladies of the garrison. 

Sam Mills filled the réle of Little Buttercup most 
amusingly, George Harrison was pompous Sir 
Joseph Porter, K. C. B., Knight a most natural 
Dick Deadeye, and I was in the sailors’ chorus. 
Although the great majority of those participating 
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in the cast, were utterly ignorant of music, still 
by frequent rehearsals and much practice, we were 
able to produce a creditable amateur rendition of 
the opera, which met with the entire approval of 
our audience. | 
I recall a pleasant visit on the Lawrences at 
‘Bayside, Long Island, and accompanied Miss 
Lillie and Miss ‘Tibbie to the wedding of their 
pretty cousin Miss Lawrence of Flushing. Miss 
Lillie afterwards became the wife of Colonel 
McKinstry, U. S. Engineers and Miss Tibbie 
married Foxall Keene, son of the famous sports- 
man, James Keene. 
About that time Cullum’s Biographical Register 
of the Officers and Graduates of the U. S. Military 
Academy made its appearance, and the foundation 
was laid for the erection of Cullum Memorial 
Hall, at West Point, in honor of the alumni of the 
Academy, from funds donated by General Cullum. 
I attended a very unique and novel entertain- 
ment at the Point, given by Mrs. S. M. Mills, at 
which anonymous poems were read aloud by the 
guests, in turn; each officer and lady participant 
having been previously requested to indite a poem 
to one of the guests of the opposite sex, whose 
name, he or she had drawn from a hat containing 
the names of the guests, in sealed envelopes. 
Some of the resultant lucubrations when read 
aloud, turned out to be highly complimentary, 
while others were quite the reverse, and contained 
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in some instances, witty ridicule of the peculiarities 
of the individual concerned. But as all were 
anonymous, they gave rise to no unpleasant con- 
sequences. I recall meeting two very attractive 
young ladies when visiting the quarters of Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Ernst at West Point, the Misses 
Garner, daughters of the late Thomas Garner, 
who had recently met a tragic death in the founder- 
ing of his yacht at sea. One of the young ladies 
became the wife of the Marquis de Breteuil, friend 
of the Prince of Wales later King Edward VII, 
and the other, the wife of Sir William Gordon 
Cumming of Scotland, who was implicated in the 
much talked of scandal of “Tranby Croft,’ in 
after years. 

Miss Florence Craig, later Mrs. Allan McLane 
Hamilton of New York, was a visitor at the Point 
during my last summer there, and had a great 
many admirers among the young officers; and I 
also recall a handsome young widow, Mrs. Ridgley 
of Baltimore, at the West Point Hotel, whose suitor, 
afterwards Governor of Maryland, appeared to be 
unhappy at times on account of her seeming 
preference for the company of her younger mili- 
tary admirers. 

In the autumn of 1879 I finished my tour of 
duty at West Point, and was granted a leave of 
absence, part of which I passed at Newport as the 
guest of my friends, Mr. and Mrs. W. Peabody 
Wetmore, and while at the sea shore I was enter- 
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tained by the J. P. Kernochans and by Miss Hope 
Gammel, and her cousin Miss Hope Goddard. 
Michler and I were the guests of Mr. Robert Ives 
Goddard of Providence, the father of the latter, 
and enjoyed a sail in his yacht in Bristol Bay, 
making a landing at the farm of Senator Ambrose 
-P. Burnside (the commanding general of the army 
of the Potomac at the battle of Fredericksburg, 
where it sustained a sanguinary defeat), the origin- 
ator of the campaign hat during the Civil War, and 
still the popular headgear of the army with its 
color changed from black to grey, also of the so- 
called “Burnside whiskers.” 

The General received us very hospitably and 
took much pride in exhibiting his great flocks of 
turkeys, strutting about the farm in immense 
numbers. 

During the latter part of my leave I returned to 
Georgetown, and there I remained until its con- 
clusion. On January Ist, 1880, I made the cus- 
tomary New Year’s official call on President Hayes 
at the executive mansion, in company with the 
other officers at Washington. The President was 
of distinguished but somewhat sombre appear- 
ance, and Mrs. Hayes was the dignified and old 
fashioned type of lady,—especially as regards 
coiffure, her hair parted in the middle and brushed 
down smoothly over her ears,—and the severe sim- 
plicity of her gown with V shaped neck. 

While calling on Secretary of War and Mrs. 


hs 
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Robert T. Lincoln, I received a very cordial in- 
vitation to dine with them en famille that evening, 
the only other guest being our mutual friend, Miss 
Margaret Edes of Georgetown, whose father I 
recall as being the owner of Edes’ flour mill on 
Rock Creek, during my boyhood. Mr. Lincoln 
did not bear the slightest resemblance to his 
father, the martyred President, but was of medium 
height, with a round face and regular features, and 
carefully trimmed beard, and faultlessly attired. 
He was very cordial and unassuming, and together 
with Mrs. Lincoln, were a very attractive couple. 
_ He was an Aide-de-Camp on the staff of General 
U. S. Grant in 1864, after his graduation from 
Harvard University, and she was the daughter of 
U. S. Senator Harlan. 

It had come to the knowledge of Mr. Lincoln 
through our friend Miss Edes, that I was desirous 
of the privilege of a short period of temporary 
recruiting duty at St. Louis at the expiration of 
my leave; and the Secretary very kindly directed 
an order to be issued, by the adjutant general, 
instructing me to report to the Superintendent of 
General Recruiting Service at St. Louis, Mo., for 
temporary duty. 

On arriving at that city, I reported to Colonel 
B. H. Grierson, 10th Cavalry, Superintendent of 
General Recruiting Service, at the old Arsenal near 
Carondelet on the banks of the Mississippi River, 
originally the estate of the old French family of 
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Chouteaux, one of the young ladies of which be- 
came the wife of my friend Lieutenant D. D. 
Johnson, an old colleague at West Point in the 
seventies. : 

The Colonel and his wife were kindly and hos- 
pitable old people, and he was quite a celebrated 
performer on the violin, and had been at the head 
of an orchestra in Illinois before the Civil war. 
During the war, he acquired considerable fame for 
his cavalry raid from La Grande, Tennessee, to — 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, a distance of 600 miles, 
while in command of a cavalry division of the 
Union army. Captain Bendire of my regiment 
and my host while at the Post, and Surgeon and 
Mrs. Clements, the latter née Rutherford of St. 
Louis, whose sister afterwards became the wife 
of Captain Theodore Bingham, Corps of Engin- 
eers, resided in the garrison, also Lieutenant Peter 
D. Vroom who was on recruiting duty in the city. 

My duties at the Post were few and unimportant 
and I had the opportunity of seeing much of the 
social life in St. Louis, where I made the acquain- 
tance of a number of belles of that date,—the 
Misses Lillie Morrison, Madge James, Nellie 
Fletcher, Nellie Hazeltine, Rutherford, Patterson 
(niece of General Sherman) and Turner (niece of 
General W. T. Harney of the old army); and my 
special chum was Colonel Jack Normoyle assistant 
district attorney, with whom I had been associated 
in my youthful days at Georgetown College. 
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A large hop was given at the post during the gay 
season, which was attended by all of the officers 
and ladies of the garrison and a great throng of 
prominent people of the city. I went to Jefferson 
City with a party of St. Louis acquaintances to 
attend a grand ball given by Governor and Mrs. 
Phelps at their mansion, a brilliant affair, and in 
marked contrast with its surroundings in the 
forlorn and neglected old capitol of Missouri. 

I was ordered to Fort Sam Houston at San 
Antonio, Texas, with a large detachment of re- 
cruits, and shortly after my return, I rejoined my 
Troop at Fort Walla Walla, Washington Territory. 
The Post was located on a little bluff overlooking 
the town, at the bottom of a valley interspersed 
with many rivulets flowing down from the sur- 
rounding mountains from which it derived its 
Indian name, “‘ Walla Walla”’ or-“‘Many Waters.” 
It was a thriving little place, and the members of 
the garrison were in friendly intercourse with many 
of its leading people, those whom I now recall 
being Mr. and Mrs. Levi P. Ankeny, the Misses 
Page, one of whom married Senator Poindexter, of 
Washington, and the other Colonel C. G. Morton, 
U.S. Army, in after years, and Miss Reed, daugh- 
ter of the United States Land Agent who married 
Frank Edwards of my regiment. 

The garrison consisted of the headquarters’ 
band, and five troops of the Ist Cavalry, under 
temporary command of Lieutenant Colonel J. W. 
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Forsythe in the absence of Colonel Cuvier C. 
Grover. The post Surgeon was old Doctor T. L. 
Town and I was the Ist Lieutenant of Troop M, 
under the command of Captain Moses Harris, the 
2nd Lieutenant, D. L. Tate. 

The officers of the regiment with whom I was 
most intimately associated, were Frank Edwards, 


A. L. Mills and J. F. R. Landis. Many of the 


officers were foreigners, comprising four Germans, 


two Scotchmen, one Englishman and one Irishman, 
and there were only twelve graduates of the mili- 
tary academy in the entire regiment. 

Mrs. J. W. Forsythe and her sister Miss Jennie 
Dennison (daughters of ex-Governor Dennison of 
Ohio), were the very popular hostesses at the Post. 

During the winter, President and Mrs. Hayes, 
accompanied by General W. T. Sherman and his 
Aides-de-Camp, Colonels Tourtellotte, Audenried 
and Bacon, made a stop in the town while en route 
to the east from Portland, Oregon, and were 
tendered an elaborate banquet at the hotel, in 
their honor. I was present at the invitation of 
General Sherman, and I was presented to Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hayes. The dinner was a dignified 
and solemn function, at which the water was said 
to flow like champagne. 

I was sent to Fort Colville on the Coeur d’Aléne 
Indian Reservation, situated just below the British 
Columbia boundary, on court martial duty. I 
drove to my destination from Fort Walla Walla 
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in a four-mule ambulance, covering 250 miles, and 
stopping at Spokane Falls, a little village en 
route. 

On alighting from the ambulance, I saw Colonel 
Edmund Schriver, who was on his annual inspec- 
tion tour to the Fort, standing near the inn, and 
he noticing my awkward descent from the vehicle, 
with my saber in one hand and grip-sack in the 
other, remarked rather stiltedly, “When I travel, I 
don’t have the trouble of carrying my sword in 
my hand as you do,” and I replied, “How do you 
manage it, Colonel? “Well,” said he, ““my sword 
and scabbard are made with hinged joints, so 
that I can fold it up and put it away in my travel- 
ling bag during my journeys.” “‘ Well,’’ I rejoined, 
“as my saber is intended for use in a cavalry fight, 
your folding device would hardly answer in my 
case. “Yes,” he said, “that’s true, I hadn’t 
thought of that.” 

During my stay at Colville, I was the guest of 
Major G. G. Hunt of my regiment and his wife, 
and enjoyed the latter’s delicious pickled speckled 
trout, caught in the little stream running through 
the Post. I also visited Vancouver Barracks near 
Portland, Oregon, on Court Martial duty, to which 
place I travelled by ambulance to Wallulu, and 
the remainder of the journey by steamboat on the 
Columbia River. While at the Barracks I was 
the guest of Lieutenant Thomas Symons, and 
during my visit to Portland, I became acquainted 
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with Major and Mrs. Gillespie, the Major being in 
charge of the engineering work in the district. 
In the spring of 1881, I was ordered to Fort 


Myers, Virginia, for a course of instruction In 


military signalling and telegraphy. My train 
was delayed at Omaha, while en route to my new 
station, by a severe tempest on the Missouri River 
which had been raging for several days, and when 
it reached that city, it had developed into a hurri- 
cane, and the river had become a torrent, with its 
banks overflown and submerged to a great depth 
under the water. The railway bridge connecting 
the town with Council Bluffs, was partially swept 
away, its piers at the eastern end yielding to the 
powerful blows hurled against them, by the huge 
trunks of uprooted trees and other debris, floating 
down the stream. 

The river was full of boats all struggling to effect 
a crossing, and one of my former fellow passengers 
on the train, an apparently wealthy merchant, and 
I, after many efforts, managed to secure passage in 
an improvised rickety boat, a mere wooden box 
about 8 feet long and 3 feet wide. Our amateur 
boatman after a hard struggle, succeeded in rowing 
us as far as mid-stream, when all of a sudden we 
struck a snag, and the force of the impact tumbled 
him over backward, and in trying to right himself, 
he knocked a board of the boat loose, whereupon 
the water rushed in, rising soon to within an inch 
of the gunwale. We were nearly on the point of 
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going to the bottom, when suddenly we were 
almost miraculously rescued by a passing boat, 
into which we managed to crawl by an almost 
superhuman effort. Grateful at being rescued 
from a watery grave, my wealthy companion tear- 
fully exclaimed, “You have saved my life!’ and 
with much ostentation, handed his rescuer the 
munificent reward of a five dollar bill. 

We finally succeeded in reaching Council Bluffs 
safely, and continued our journey to Chicago, 
where I had the pleasure of meeting the famous 
actor John McCullough and his leading lady, 
Miss Kate Forsythe, at the Tremont Hotel, our 
hostelry; and I was their guest at dinner and after- 
wards at the theater, where I witnessed his fine 
acting in the réle of “ Virginius.”’ 

On my arrival in Washington before reporting 
for duty at the Signal School, I stopped at Worm- 
ley’s Hotel, at the corner of H and 15th Streets, at 
that time regarded as the best hotel in the city, 
although under the management of Wormley, a 
negro and former slave. He was set up in business 
by his old master, after receiving his freedom, and 
when he later retired from business, he was a 
wealthy man. My old friend Colonel T. H. 
Barber was also a guest at the hotel; and I recall a 
pleasant luncheon with him at **Chamberlain’s,”’ 
the famous gambling resort nearby, where we 
partook of his unique specialty,—“ broiled oysters ”’ 
a la Chamberlain. 
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Before leaving Washington, I had the pleasure 
of meeting General W. S. Hancock, commanding 
general of the department of the east, who was 
stopping at Wormley’s annex. He was a brilliant 
leader during the Civil war, and was known as, 
“Hancock the Superb,”—‘‘the most conspicuous 
figure of all the general officers, who did not exer- 
cise a separate command” in the words of General 
Grant. 

My class of military signalling at Fort Myers 
included my old friends Lieutenants G. P. Cotton, 
W. M. Baird and M. P. Maus; and I was glad to 
have the detail, which held out the prospect of 
many professional advantages, and to be near my 
old home in Georgetown once more. General 
Hazen, the chief signal officer of the army, was an 
occasional guest at our bachelor mess at the post, 
and one of my practice stations was at the “Sol-_ 
diers’ Home, where I had an opportunity of renew- 
ing my acquaintance with General S. D. Sturgis, 
the military governor of the Home, and also with 
his wife and daughter Miss Ella. 

I went to Philadelphia with a party of officers and 
young ladies, in a special car, under the chaperon- 
age of Doctor Ruth of the navy, a social leader in 
Washington, to attend the ball of General Byrd- 
Grubb, captain of the famous Philadelphia City 
Troop. For that occasion I was the guest of Miss 
Belle T. and her escort to the ball, which was said 
to have been one of the most brilliant and costly 
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social events ever held in the Quaker City; the 
ball room decorations of hot house cut roses alone 
costing $15,000. 

The social life of Washington was very gay 
during the winter of 1881-82, and there was a 
noticeable absence of cliques, quite the reverse of 
the changed conditions in after years, when the 
capital became the residential city of a number 
of wealthy people. There was only one set in 
society, and that was made up of government 
officials, army and navy officers, diplomats, prom- 
inent civilians, and their families, and the social 
life was simple, unostentatious and hospitable. 

I was a frequent visitor at the home of General 
Sherman and his attractive daughters, the Misses 
Rachel and Lizzie Sherman, and there I met 
many of the celebrities of the theatrical and musical 
world, among whom I recall Miss Mary Anderson 
the famous actress and attractive young lady, and 
Miss Blanche Roosevelt a popular concert singer, 
the cousin of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. I often 
dropped in on the General in his “den,” in the 
basement of his residence, and greatly enjoyed 
hearing him discourse most entertainingly and 
instructively, on the operations of the armies 
under his command during the Civil war, which 
he suggested that I should make a special study 
of, and then submit to him any inquiries or obser- 
vations concerning them I should like to offer. 
During these visits, the little brown jug containing 
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a choice brand of old rye, and cigars, were in- 
variably forthcoming. 

I happened to be present with the General on 
one occasion, when a silly old lady made a slurring 
and deprecatory remark concerning the me SP 
Regular soldier”; and was amused at his rejoinder; 
“Well, madame,” said he, “you surely can’t ex- 
pect the possession of all of the cardinal virtues, 
for thirteen dollars a month.” That was the 
monthly stipend of the U. 5. Regular at that period 

One of our favorite hostesses, Mrs. Ricketts, 
wife of General J. B. Ricketts, who was sometimes 
assisted at her receptions by genial old Doctor 
Norris of the army, was the special patroness of 
young army and navy officers, and took particular 
pains that they should have the opportunity of 
meeting “the most eligible young ladies of the 
season,” at her entertainments. There, would be 
found assembled all of the beaux and belles of the 
season, and her refreshments which always in- 
cluded a fine rum punch, were very popular at 
that romantic period. 

Soon after my arrival at Fort Myer, I became 
acquainted with Senator and Mrs. Miller and Miss 
Dora Miller and attended several attractive dinner 
parties and a fancy dress ball at their home, on 
Connecticut Avenue. I was also present at the 
wedding reception of the latter and the bridegroom 
Lieutenant Commander Richardson Clover, U. 5. 
N., some time afterwards. 
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I called occasionally on Miss Blanche Butler 
(later the wife of Senator Adalbert Ames), the 
daughter of General Benjamin Butler, and her 
cousin Miss Hurd, at the residence of the General 
on Capitol Hill and attended some receptions of 
Mrs. Hazen, wife of the General, at their fine 
residence on K Street. After she became a 
widow, Mrs. Hazen married Admiral Dewey, the 
hero of Manila Bay, on his return to the United 
States. | 

I was at a reception of Miss Rose Buckingham 
(afterwards Mrs. Selfridge the wife of Mr. Self- 
ridge, prominent drygoods merchant of London), 
at the old National Hotel on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
where she and her mother were stopping, and at 
which she appeared, attired in a fancy dress 
costume and standing by her_harp, on which she 
played several airs. 

During the winter I was selected to lead one of 
the cotillions, as the representative of the army, 
and my partner on that occasion was Miss Anna 
Farwell, who afterwards became the wife of Regi- 
nald de Koven, the composer of “Robin Hood” 
and other popular light operas. Lieutenant W. H. 
Emory, U. S. N., was my associate leader of the 
cotillion, representing the navy. I was also in- 
vited to a cotillion in Baltimore at the invitation 
of Miss Agnes Royal, daughter of Colonel Royal 
an old cavalry acquaintance. The famous ter- 
rapin stew after the recipe of the Maryland Club, 
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and a great profusion of champagne, were served 
at the supper at the close of the dance. 

I used to meet Joaquin Miller frequently at 
“Welcker’s” after the evening entertainments. 
He was a very genial and companionable gentle- 
man, but somewhat eccentric in his everyday 
attire, consisting of a ranch costume which was 
characteristic of the wild west. His hair and 
beard were long, and he wore a broad brimmed 
sombrero, and these with other peculiarities ac- 
quired in his youth, while living among frontiers- 
men and Indians, naturally made him a conspicu- 
ous figure in the national capital. 

I accompanied John McCullough while he was 
playing in Washington, to a luncheon at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Truxton Beale,—the last 
home of Commodore Decatur on Lafayette Square 
—at which were present Lieutenant W. H. Emory, 
U. S. Navy, and Mrs. Emory. In moving to the 
dining room, McCullough followed Emory, where- 
upon the latter fell back behind him and made a 
profound bow, remarking, “after genius.” McCul- 
lough had a very classical face, and bore a striking 
resemblance to the ancient heroes, whom he usually 
portrayed on the stage. 

One afternoon while I was drilling a detachment 
of soldiers at Fort Myer, two gentlemen on horse- 
back stopped in the road nearby to look on, one of 
whom was President Garfield and the other, J. 
Stanley Brown, his Secretary. Suddenly and 
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unaccountably my ankle turned, and I fell head- 
long to the ground, but I was able to pick myself 
up after a few seconds, with some difficulty. I 
advanced at once towards them and saluted, 
whereupon Mr. Garfield returned my salute, and 
very considerately remarked that he trusted I 
had not been injured in my accident, and then 
they passed on. 

Sometime before this accident, I had met Miss 
Mollie Garfield, the President’s daughter and J. 
Stanley Brown, whom she afterwards married. 
Not long afterwards, I with other officers on duty 
at Fort Myer, were in the special funeral escort of 
President Garfield. His successor President Ar- 
thur, was a very handsome, aristocratic and un- 
usually well groomed personage, and when he 
appeared in his stylish brougham behind wellbred, 
high steppers, with driver and footman in immacu- 
late livery, in the streets of Washington, some- 
times accompanied by Mrs. John Davis, the hand- 
some and stately wife of the popular assistant 
Secretary of State, he created quite a sensation. 

I attended a dinner party at the hospitable resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Hayward Hutchinson on 
Scott’s Circle, two of the guests being General 
Nelson A. Miles, distinguished in the Civil, and 
Indian wars, and Mr. Moulton (a connection by 
marriage of General Sherman). 

During the winter Creighton Webb of New York 
and I called on Miss Sallie Ross, a very pretty and 
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attractive young lady, who with her mother, 
resided at the Arlington Hotel, and during the visit 
she entertained us delightfully by playing on the 
harp; and some of the airs which I still recall, were, 
“The Blue Bells of Scotland,” “‘Juanita,”’ etc. 
‘Miss Ross called my attention to a photograph on 
the mantel, taken at West Point during her visit 
there the past summer. The party comprising 
Miss Ross, Miss Koon and Cadets Kernan and 
MacNutt, standing at Trophy Point in the Acad- 
emy grounds. Later she was my partner at one 
of the “Bachelor Germans.” Her mother Mrs. 
Ross had moved to Washington after the death 
of her husband, Mr. James Ross, on their cotton 
plantation in Louisiana, when conditions in the 
South had become very unsatisfactory and un- 
pleasant, just after the close of the Civil war. 

Mrs. Ross previous to her marriage, Mary 
Fraser, was the daughter of Anthony Egerton 
Fraser of Green Valley, Virginia, and Antonia 
Presha Lee of Maryland, and was born on the 
Fraser estate in 1827, in the mansion built by her 
grandfather, William Fraser, in 1802; the wife of 
the latter was Mary Beall. 

Antonia Presha Lee was descended from the 
first Richard Lee, who came to America in 1641, 
from Shropshire, England. The grandfather of 
Anthony Egerton Fraser, the first of the Frasers 
who emigrated to this country from Scotland, 
arrived in Virginia, soon after the beheading of 
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Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, in the Tower of London 
in 1747. The Fraser estate named “Green Val- 
ley”’ is located near Alexandria, and the old family 
mansion thereon was erected in the same year 
that W. Parke Custis built the Arlington home. 
James Ross, Mrs. Hein’s father, was born in 
Kentucky, and was the son of Herbert Ross of 
Scotland, who after his arrival here married 
Elizabeth Barlow, a descendant of Sir Thomas 
Barlow of England. “Carrollton,” the cotton 
plantation of James Ross, located near Vicksburg, 
contained many acres and slaves. 

After my relief from duty at Fort Myer, Febru- 
ary 1882, I received a leave of absence which I 
passed at Old Point Comfort. On my way there 
by river steamer, Mrs. and Miss Ross, General 
and Mrs. G. B. McClellan, and the mother of the 
latter, Mrs. Marcey, the widow of General Ran- 
dolph Marcey, were fellow passengers, and I greatly 
enjoyed my conversations with General McClellan, 
the famous commander of the army of the Poto- 
mac, during two of its most important campaigns 
in the Civil war, to which he often referred, most 
interestingly. 

At the officers’ mess at Fortress Monroe, I 
generally encountered genial Colonel Wallace F. 
Randolph, whose greeting was always prefaced 
with the remark, “‘come right along, and let us have 
a ‘cow punch,’’’—in other words, an egg-nog, 
which at that time was a favorite tipple at Old 
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Point. George Harrison, L. H. P. Walker, Dav id 
Price and Gilbert P. Cotton, old comrades of past 
years, were stationed at the Duhon school at that 


time. | | 2 
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CHAPTER VI 


Presidio of San Francisco. Generals McDowell and Pope. Bohemian 
Club. Captain A. H. Payson. Apache Outbreak, 1882. Tombstone, 
Arizona. Marriage to Miss Ross. Thomas Henderson. General 
J. M. Schofield and the Bride. Visit Salt Lake City. Brigham 
Young’s Children. Friends in San Francisco. Fort Custer, Mon- 
tana. Senator Beck. Visit Europe. Adelina Patti. Custer’s Bat- 
tlefield. Secretary and Instructor, U. S. Infantry and Cavalry 
School. U.S. Cavalry Association. Generals A. McD. McCook 
and Merritt. President Cleveland. Hurricane in Samoa. 


At the expiration of my leave I proceeded to San 
Francisco and rejoined my Troop at the Presidio. 
It was then the headquarters of the department 
of California, under the command of Major Gen- 
eral Irwin McDowell, and my old friend Colonel 
J. C. Kelton was the adjutant general of the de- 
partment, and he and his family were quartered at 
the Post. 

General McDowell occupied a fine residence at 
Black Point, and he entertained extensively. He 
and his family lived very luxuriously and main- 
tained a fine French chef, whose unique specialties 
I had the privilege of enjoying at a luncheon party 
of the General. I had a very pleasant circle of 
acquaintances in the city and in the millionaire 
circle on Nob Hill. 
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_ I was a week-end guest of the Floods at their 
beautiful country place at Menlo Park, to which 
their guests were conveyed from San Francisco by 
special train, and the gala dinner in the evening 
was followed by a concert from a string orchestra. 
I visited Senator Sharon at his villa at Belmont, 
and Senator Latham and his handsome wife at 
Del Monte on Monterey Bay. 

I occasionally visited the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco, the members of which were mostly 
artists, writers and musicians, and I attended a 
‘“Hi-Jinks”’ of the club, held at its summer en- 
campment on the Russian River, in masks and 
costumes, a great spectacle “in praise of the 
forest.” At breakfast at the club on the following 
Sunday morning after the “jamboree,” the piéce- 
de-résistance consisted of a special onion soup, 
which was supposed to produce a soothing effect 
on stomachs and brains, suffering from the effects 
of the previous night’s orgy. 

Once in a while I had the pleasure of encounter- 
ing my old West Point friend, Captain A. H. 
Payson, who, after his resignation from the army, 
had become a railroad president, manager of many 
financial institutions and capitalist; and I was his 
guest occasionally at the Pacific Club, where we 


experienced much pleasure, in recalling memories — 


of the past. 
During the Apache outbreak in the spring of 
1882, my Troop proceeded to southern Arizona in 
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pursuit of the hostile Indians, headed for Mexico 
under Geronimo, but we did not succeed in over- 
taking them in their precipitate flight over the 
border. On our return we halted for a time in 
Tombstone, then a thoroughly outlaw habitation, 
where shooting affrays and drunken brawls were 
of common occurrence. A daily newspaper pub- 
lished in the town was very appropriately named 
the “Epitaph”, and a further testimony of the 
savagery of the place was evidenced by the 
curious but characteristic inscription, on a tomb- 
stone in the graveyard on the outskirts of the place 
which read, “Here lies the remains of Jeems 
Whack, the terror, he done his damdest, and angels 
could do no more.”’ 

The site of the town was located in 1878, by Ed. 
Schiefflen and his brother, prospecting mining 
engineers, who had for a time accompanied a 
column of cavalry on the move in that section, 
and had accumulated quite a fortune from the 
discovery of the “Tough Nut” and “Calumet” 
mines. When setting out on his prospect, he was 
advised by his friends to take his coffin along with 
him, as he would find his tombstone out there and 
nothing else; and so pleased was he at the results 
accomplished, and total failure of the prediction 
suggested, that he gave the name of Tombstone 
to the little town, which rapidly sprang into 
existence. 

On our return we entrained at Tucson, and the 
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niggardly railway accommodations furnished our 
command were in marked contrast with the luxu- 
rious train placed at our disposal on the way down, 
when “nothing was too good for the troops,’ whose 
services were then badly needed. 

- During the year 1883, I became engaged to Miss 
Ross, and in the spring I obtained a month’s leave 
of absence and went to New York City, where my 
fiancée and her mother and sister were stopping 
at the Hotel Victoria. On May 3d we were 
quietly married, those present at the ceremony 
comprising only our families, my classmates Mich- 
ler, McClernand, Parker and Schofield, and a few 
New York friends including Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Henderson. I had met Henderson in New York 
City in the seventies; he was a Scotchman and 
a member of the firm of Henderson Brothers of the 
Anchor Line of Steamers, and passed most of his 
time in New York City. 

Immediately after our marriage, we started for 
San Francisco, breaking the journey at Chicago, 
where we received a hearty welcome from General 
and Mrs. J. M. Schofield, who came to see us at 
the Palmer House where we were stopping, and 
brought candy and flowers for the bride. Our 
next stop was at Ogden, and from there we made 
a side trip to Salt Lake City, where we were wel- 
comed by Mr. R. W. Young and his sister Mrs. 
Davis, the children of Brigham Young, former 
head of the Mormon Church. 
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I had known R. W. Young and his brother Wil- 
lard Young when cadets at West Point, during the 
time that I was a Tactical Officer at the Military 
Academy. Mrs. Davis was one of the four wives 
of her husband, but did not give the slightest in- 
dication of her status of plurality. They took us 
for a drive through the city, and showed us the 
principal sights, including the Amelia Palace, the 
residence of Amelia Folsom, the favorite wife of 
the “prophet,” and the aunt of Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland. 

Frederick Crosby, one of our New York friends, 
was a fellow passenger on our train, after leaving 
Ogden; he was later Second Secretary of the U. S. 
Legation at Berlin. 

When we arrived in San Francisco, we went at 
once to my quarters in the Presidio, in what was 
known as the “corral,” a long row of three-story 
frame buildings mostly occupied by bachelors, 
among whom were Lieutenants Cotton and Best, 
the married officers comprising Captain Joseph 
Sanger and J. M. K. Davis, and their families. 
Life at the Post was very attractive, and we were 
the recipients of much hospitality in the city, as 
well asin the garrison. General and Mrs. Schofield 
entertained us delightfully at their quarters at 
Black Point, on several occasions; and at one of 
their dinner parties, I recall a jocose question of 
the General, which amused us very much,—‘ Will 
you have champagne or milk, they both cost just 
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the same?” This anomaly was due to the fact 
that the General kept his own cows. 

Mrs. Colton and her daughter, Mrs. Dan Cook, 
gave us a dinner party at their palace on Nob Hill, 
and it was not long afterwards Mrs. Cook met her 


future husband, Mr. Martin, at our quarters at 


the Presidio. We were also entertained by the 
Crockers nearby. © 

A few months later, General Schofield was 
relieved from the command of the department by 
Major General John Pope, who with Mrs. Pope 
took up their residence at Black Point. By a 
curious coincidence the predecessor and successor 
of General Schofield were both defeated at battles 
of Manassas, during the Civil War,—the former 
in 1861 and the latter in 1862. 

Major and Mrs. G. B. Sanford were our hosts at 
a theater party, where we saw Lily Langtry, the 
famous English society actress and stage beauty, 
in “Pygmalion and Galatea.” When she spoke 
the lines of the play, “Am I not beautiful?” as she 
gazed in the mirror held in her hand, the audience 
gave vent to an uproarious outburst of applause 
and laughter. 

My Troop left the Presidio in the spring of 1884 
and proceeded to Fort Custer, Montana. When 
passing through Helena, we had the pleasure of 
seeing again our old friend Mrs. Russell Har- 
rison, the former Miss Mamie Saunders, the 
daughter of Senator and Mrs. Saunders of Ne- 
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braska whom we had known in Washington, years 
before. | 

When we arrived at Helena we were joined by 
the headquarter’s band and four troops of the 
regiment under command of Lieutenant Colonel 
J. W. Forsythe, and from there we marched to 
Fort Custer, a distance of 300 miles. The Post 
was located on the Little Big Horn River and 
contiguous to the Crow Reservation, three miles 
from the Indian agency and Custer battlefield. 
The quarters consisted of rudely constructed two- 
story frame buildings and were very uncomfort- 
able, especially in winter when the mercury often 
descended to 35 degrees below zero, and sometimes 
went down as low as 50 degrees under zero, when 
both officers and men were compelled to wear 
buffalo caps, overcoats and boots. In the sum- 
mer the temperature ran to the other extreme, 
sometimes mounting as high as 115 degrees, in the 
shade. 

Our neighbors, mostly Crow Indians, were of 
fine physique, and picturesquely attired in big- 
horn leather garments and buffalo robes; the 
warriors of the tribe recording their valiant deeds, 
by notches cut on the “coup stick,” a rod some 
feet in length, to which an eagle’s feather was 
attached, in memory of some famous deed, in their 
wars against both white and red men. 

Life in the garrison was somewhat monotonous, 
but was relieved occasionally by dinners, dances 
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and theatricals, and once in a while a stray visitor 
from the outside world turned up unexpectedly. 
Senator and Mrs. Beck of Kentucky stopped with 
us for a while when on a visit to their son on his 
ranch in Wyoming, a few miles south of us. Mrs. 
Beck was much interested in genealogy, ancestors, 
etc., her grandfather, Colonel Thornton of Virginia, 
being a first cousin of Washington. The Senator 
after listening to her with a pained and bored 
expression, when she was expatiating enthusiasti- 
cally on this subject, on one occasion, remarked 
in his peculiar, dry Scotch way, “ Well, that is a sub- 
ject that doesn’t interest me particularly, as most 
of my ancestors of whom I have any knowledge 
were hanged in Scotland, for highway robbery.” 
The pungent witticisms of the Senator while in 
debate in Congress, were always uttered with a 
purpose, and sometimes were in the nature of a 
stinging rebuke. In the discussion in the Senate 
on the liquor question, while his colleagues were 
proclaiming their devotion to the sacred cause of 
temperance, Beck said, “‘ Liquor hasn’t a friend on 
the floor of this Congress—nor an enemy, in its 
cloak rooms.’ On another occasion, after the 
Senator had made one of his splendid speeches, 
an admiring colleague rushed up to him and ex- 
exclaimed, “Senator, what a pity it is that you 
were not born in this country. If you had been, 
that speech would have made you President of 
the United States!’? Beck replied, “I’m glad I 
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wasn't born in this country. If I were eligible to 
the Presidency, I would be just as big a damn 
coward, as the rest of you fellows.” 

A small hunting party consisting of Lord E. 
and Major B. and an English lady, en route to the 
cattle ranch of the latter near Miles City, wan- 
dered into the Post one day, and were the recipi- 
ents of much hospitality during their stay in the 
garrison. 

Our only white neighbors near the Post were the 
Danas, who had a dairy farm on the edge of the 
reservation. One of the daughters, an attractive 
young lady, became the wife of Lieutenant J. B. 
Aleshire of my regiment afterwards Major General 
Aleshire, Quartermaster General of the army. 

In the summer of 1885 I was granted a leave of 
absence for two months with permission to go 
abroad,—a rather short time available for sight- 
seeing, as three weeks of the leave would have to 
be consumed in travel to and from Europe and 
the Post. However, we sailed from New York 
shortly afterwards, and among our fellow passen- 
gers on the steamer, City of Rome of the Anchor 
Line, were our friends Thomas Henderson and his 
wife. 

On our arrival in London we stopped at the 
Westminster Hotel, which was largely patronized 
by members of Parliament then in session, and 
shortly afterwards I called at our Legation and 
there met Mr. Phelps the Minister, Mr. Henry 
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White the Secretary of Legation, and Lieutenant 
Chadwick, the Naval Attaché. The latter called 
on us, accompanied by Mr. Lewis Nixon. 

We attended a concert in Albert Hall and heard 
the famous singer, Adelina Patti. I was the guest 
of Colonel Bowdler Bell of the British cavalry at 
his residence at Camberly, near Aldershot, where I 
accompanied him to witness the field manceuvers 
of several of the crack cavalry regiments in the 
district near the latter place. 

He was a lecturer and writer on cavalry topics, 
a subject in which I was particularly interested. 

From London we went to Paris and joined Mrs. 
Ross at the Hotel Binda, and afterwards at the 
Hotel Pavillion de Rohan, both exceptionally 
good hostelries of that period. 

I called on our Minister, Mr. R. M. McLane, 
at the Legation, and presented my letter of intro- 
duction to him from our mutual friend, Professor 
Kendrick his classmate at West Point, and this 
secured us a very cordial welcome. We were 
invited to the McLane villa at St. Cloud, where 
we were received by Mrs. McLane and had tea 
with her and her husband. Augustus Jay, whom 
I had met years before at the home of his uncle 
Captain C. P. Patterson at Brentwood near 
Washington, was secretary of the Legation. 

In Paris we attended several performances at 
the Theatre Francais and Comédie Francaise, and 
greatly enjoyed the fine acting of Coquelin, 
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Mademoiselle Bartet and other famous actors 
and actresses. I presented a letter of introduction 
to Lieutenant de Castelli of the French cavalry 
from Lieutenant Robertson of my regiment, his 
former colleague at the cavalry school at Saumur, 
and was his guest at a very pleasant luncheon. 

I applied for a month’s extension of leave which 
was about expiring, and much to my surprise and 
disappointment my application met with disap- 
proval, but for no particular reason. We returned 
to New York and proceeded without delay to 
Fort Custer. During the winter I devoted a 
great deal of my spare time to the study of Spanish 
and German, in preparation for a possible detail 
abroad at some future time. I had always kept 
up my knowledge of French’ after leaving West 
Point, and possessed that qualification for the 
position. 

On May 25th, 1886, our dear daughter Celeste 
was born at Fort Custer, and on July Ist I was 
ordered to take station at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, as Secretary of the U. S. Infantry and 
Cavalry School. On June 25th, the tenth anni- 
versary of Custer’s last fight was celebrated at the 
Post, by a re-union of the surviving officers of the 
Little Big Horn campaign, including my old 
friend and classmate, Captain W. S. Edgerly, at 
the conclusion of which a number of the officers 
and ladies of the garrison, made a visit to the 


battlefields. 
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Old Chief Gall, a very prominent leader of the 
hostiles in the engagement with Custer, went 
with the party and was prevailed upon after much 
hesitation, to describe Custer’s part in the disaster 
of the Little Big Horn, which is naturally veiled in 
mystery, as every white man of his command was 
killed in the action, and only the hostile Sioux 
survivors and eye witnesses were left to tell the 
tale. 

Interesting information with reference to Cus- 
ter’s campaign was imparted to me by Edgerly in 
the following account that he indited for me: 


Extract from General Terry’s Order to Custer. 
“The Department Commander desires that on the way 
up the Rosebud you should thoroughly examine the upper 
part of Tulloch’s Creek.” 


‘When we arrived in the neighborhood of Tul- 
loch’s Creek we ran on a hot trail that led straight 
to the Indian village. It would have been useless 
to scout this creek, for we knew the Indians were 
in front of us. 

“ After Reno crossed the Little Big Horn, he pro- 
ceeded at a trot towards the village. Custer 
seeing that Reno met with very slight resistance 
and seeing that the creek was only knee high to 
the horses, changed his mind about following 
Reno in support and swung to the right, thinking 
he could cross anywhere. Unfortunately he had 
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to go several miles before he came to a practical 
crossing. 

“Instead of charging through the village as Custer 
expected him to do, Reno halted, and later recrossed 
the creek to the high bluff. This was his fatal 
error. We of Benteen’s squadron saw this re- 
crossing and joined Reno before all his men had 
recrossed, which shows that we were near enough 
to come to his support in a few minutes. As soon 
as this second recrossing was made, nearly all the 
Indians left Reno and went to meet Custer. From 
this moment nothing could have saved Custer’s 
command. 

“Tf Reno had charged through the village, Custer 
would have joined him in a very short time and 
Benteen later, and we might have had an expen- 
sive victory. | 

** General Custer was severely criticised by some 
people for not obeying General Terry’s order to 
scout Tulloch’s Creek. I show you why it would 
have been absurd, and do not believe any good 
officer would have obeyed it under the circum- 
stances. 

** The six or eight hundred Indians whose trail we 
were following were joined by the large body that 
had fought General Crook on June 17th, which 
gave them several thousand men to our little more 
than six hundred. . . . The last words he 
(Hodgson) spoke to mé, on the morning of June 
25th, when we were about to separate, were, ‘ Well, 
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Count, I guess I will have to rank you out of that 
cigar.’ 

‘As I left Reno on my way towards Custer I 
passed Benny (Hodgson) on the ground, dead and 
scalped. When I returned he had been buried.” 

We arrived at Fort Leavenworth in July, and on 
reporting to General A. McD. McCook, the Com- 
mandant of the School, he assigned me to duty as 
assistant instructor and librarian, in addition to 
my assignment of Secretary of the School. Gen- 
eral McCook was a very experienced and progres- 
sive officer, and I always found him ready and 
anxious to adopt any useful suggestion for the 
improvement of the school. Occasionally on a 
very hot summer day, the General was accustomed 
to summon me to his quarters, and gladden me 
with a fine mint julep in a frosted tumbler, in the 
concoction of which beverage he was a past 
grand master. | 

General and Mrs. Merritt lived at the new post 
nearby, and entertained delightfully. Colonel and 
Mrs. J. P. Martin were also genial neighbors, with 
whom I had been acquainted in Arizona in the 
early seventies. General P. H. Sheridan made an 
inspection of the post and school, and was accom- 
panied on this visit by his bride, a pretty young 
woman, the daughter of General D. H. Rucker, 
and an evening reception was held in their honor 
by the Merritts. There was also another hand- 
some bride there, Mrs. Sharpe, the wife of Lieuten- 
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ant Alexander Sharpe, Sr., U. S. Navy, who was 
on a visit to her husband’s parents, Paymaster 
and Mrs. Sharpe, the latter being the sister of Mrs. 
Grant, wife of President Grant. 

I submitted an English “Manual of Field Serv- 
ice and Applied Tactics”? to the school staff, for 
the use of the 2nd class of students under my 
charge, and it was adopted. This resulted shortly 
afterwards in a series of practical field exercises 
with opposing sides on a terrain near the reserva- 
tion, in which both the student officers and troops 
of the garrison took part. These exercises were 
the forerunners of the field manceuvers which were 
soon afterwards inaugurated. 

As an enthusiastic cavalryman, it occurred to 
me that it would be of great advantage to the 
cavalry arm, if an association of cavalry officers 
was formed and met at intervals, to hear and dis- 
cuss professional papers on timely cavalry topics, 
with a view to their publication and distribution 
among the cavalry officers of the service. I sub- 
mitted my ideas on the subject to Major General 
Merritt, an old and distinguished cavalry com- 
mander, then at the head of the Department of 
the Missouri, and his Aide-de-Camp, Lieutenant 
E. B. Swift, and to Major Sanford attached to the 
staff of department headquarters, besides certain 
cavalry officers at the Post, including Captains 
Carr, Rafferty, Moore, Babcock and others, and 
was much gratified to learn that everyone without 
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exception thoroughly approved of the plan, and 
offered to assist in assuring its success. 

Subsequently a meeting of the cavalry officers 
at Fort Leavenworth was held and a plan of 
organization of the U. S. Cavalry Association was 
adopted, also a constitution and by-laws for its 
management, and General Merritt was elected 
President of the association, and I was chosen to 
be its Secretary. 

I then prepared and mailed circulars describing 
the plan and organization of the U. 5. Cavalry 
Association, to every officer of cavalry in the army, 
and most of them became members. I collected 
several professional articles from members, and 
edited the journal, furnishing the first article, 
entitled, “The French Cavalry.” The association 
was a pronounced success from its incipiency, and 
still continues to thrive. 

As Librarian of the School, I arranged to pro- 
vide young officers with up-to-date professional 
works, at cost price, with the view of encouraging 
the formation of individual professional libraries, 
which could accompany them to their stations 
after leaving the School, free transportation being 
furnished by the Q. M. ‘Department to officers 
changing stations. 

On October 20th, our son Herbert was born, a 
few days after which, our quarters were almost 
completely wrecked by a typical Kansas hurri- 
cane; and the havoc and destruction produced by 
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this storm was so great, that Mrs. Hein and the 
new born babe had to be moved for shelter to the 
basement of the house, and there deposited under 


aa large table. When-the storm had sufficiently 


abated, we found shelter elsewhere, temporarily. 

I had now become the senior first heutenant of 
my regiment after 18 years of service as lieutenant, 
and as my promotion to captain, now imminent, 
would automatically sever my connection with the 
Post, and as our living conditions had become 
somewhat unbearable owing to the wreckage of 
my quarters, I applied for and was granted a leave 
of absence. We went to Washington and took a 
furnished house, and while there I received my 
promotion to Captain Ist Cavalry. 

General McCook manifested his appreciation 
of my work as secretary of the School, in his tribute 
in the annual Report to the Secretary of War, 
for the year 1888, in which he stated that “The 
success attending the school at the present time is 
due in a great measure. ... to the fidelity 
and devotion to duty of Ist Lieutenant O. L. Hein, 
Ist Cavalry, the Secretary of the School. The 
duty of the latter has been arduous and constant, 
and to him am I personally and officially indebted 
for valuable assistance in bringing the school to its 
present basis.” 

Of all of the Naomi NtD bs received by me on 
my promotion, those which pleased me the most 
were contained in a letter from General Merritt, 
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from which I partially quote as follows: “I heartily 
congratulate you on your promotion. It will be 
a benefit to the service as well as an advantage to 
you. I feel sure you will: continue to take an 
interest in the cavalry association and I believe it 
will continue to prosper. What you have done 
for it everybody knows, and it owes much, very 
much to your management.. . . If, as I 
hope, you are detailed on duty in Washington, 
your capacity for good in every direction will 
increase. Swift and Almy have finally mailed all 


journals to subscribers. Several letters were re- — 


ceived asking what had become of the publication. 
One among others from King (Brigadier General 
Charles King, later); he remarked that he noticed 
you had gone on leave and no journal. However 
I presume he is happy now. Last Tuesday we 
had a very interesting meeting—at least it was so 
tome. . . . I gave an account of the Battle 
of Winchester, dwelling particularly on the cavalry 
part of the fight... . I will submit a modifi- 
cation of it in the Journal. It is thoroughly 
cavalry... . Let me hear from you from 
time to time. Your friend, W. Merritt.” 

Before my departure from the Post, General 
Merritt wrote a letter to General R. C. Drum, 
Adjutant General, U. S. A., recommending me for 
detail to the Bureau of Military Information, War 
Department, which was just about being organ- 
ized. This additional complimentary testimonial 
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of the General was thoroughly appreciated by me, 
and read as follows: 

“In view of the establishment of a bureau of 
Military Information in the War Department, I 
take occasion to ask your attention to the peculiar 
fitness for a position in the bureau of Lieut. O. L. 
Hein, Ist Cavalry, who is going to Washington 
from here on a leave of absence. Lieut. Hein is a 
student of the German and French languages, so 
that he is proficient in both and has in many ways 
shown a zeal in his profession which deserves 
recognition. Lately as Secretary of the Infantry 
and Cavalry School at Fort Leavenworth he has 
been an important factor in setting it on its present 
basis. I bespeak for him your kindly attention.”’ 

We spent the winter in Washington, the social 
season being quite gay the latter part of President 
Cleveland’s administration, and among the most 
interesting official functions I attended, was the 
reception at the White House on New Year’s day. 

Mr. Cleveland was a tall and rather stout man, 
and though somewhat: stern and haughty in 
appearance he had a rather handsome and classical 
face. Miss Rose Cleveland, the President’s sister, 
was mistress of the executive mansion during a 
part of his administration, and remained there in 
that capacity until his marriage to Miss Folsom. 
She was a prose writer, her works comprising 
essays, and one novel entitled, “The Long Run.” 

I recall a very enjoyable reception at the resi- 
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dence of Secretary of War Endicott and Mrs. 
Endicott, and another given by Secretary of the 
Navy Whitney and Mrs. Whitney, a very lavish 
entertainment. Among the pleasant acquaintances 
we met in Washington that winter, I recall ex- 
Senator Harrison, later elected to the Presidency, 
and Mrs. Harrison, and their daughter Mrs. 
McKee, Senator and Mrs. Elkins and Mrs. Rose 
Gouverneur Hoes, the great-granddaughter of 
President Monroe, an attractive lady whose mother 
Mrs. Gouverneur, was the authoress of an interest- 
ing book of reminiscences, entitled, “As I Remem- 
ber.” 

During the latter part of the season we made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Daniel Lamont (the Presi- 
dent’s secretary and later secretary of war) and 
Mrs. Lamont. 

In the winter of 1889, the United States war- 
ships Vandalia and Nipsic were hurried over to 
Apia, Samoa, on account of the disagreement and 
serious trouble arising between the United States 
Consul and German officials at that station, the 
ships having gone to the support of the U. S. S. 
Adams, in her attempt to prevent the German 
cruiser Adler from shelling Apia. Subsequently, 
the U. S. S. Trenton in which my brother-in-law 
Lieutenant Harrie Webster was the Engineer 
officer was dispatched to Apia from San Francisco, 
and due to arrive there March 12th. 

As I happened to be calling on my mother and 
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sister in Georgetown, about that time, I found the 
latter nearly prostrated from grief and _ horror, 
on account of the destruction of the United States 
fleet by a hurricane on March 12th, and loss of 
most of the officers and crews of the ships from 
drowning. Later news from the navy depart- 
ment informed my sister that her husband was 
among the saved and was returning to San Fran- 
cisco by chartered steamer. 

Martha Webster, the sister of Lieutenant Harrie 
Webster, was the wife of my brother Charles. 


CHAPTER VII 


Appointed Military Attaché at Vienna. General and Mrs. Lawton. | 


Interview with Count Kalnoky. Audience with Emperor Francis 
Joseph. My impressions of His Majesty. My Colleagues. Attend 
Military Functions. Presented to Shah of Persia. Tragic death 
of Crown Prince. Maneuvers in Bohemia. Audiences with the 
Archdukes. Major Douglas Dawson. Maneuvers in Hungary. 


In March, 1889, I received a letter from the War 
Department notifying me of my detail as Mili- 
tary Attaché at Vienna, and directing me to 
proceed to the Austrian capital and report in 
person without unusual delay to the U. S. Min- 
ister in that city. In compliance with my orders, 
I proceeded at once to New York and took pas- 
sage on a Red Star steamer to Antwerp, where I 
arrived after a ten day voyage and then departed 
for Vienna by rail. On my arrival there I put up 
at the Grand Hotel, a very comfortable hostelry 
on the Ringstrasse. The entire city at that time 
appeared to be under a pall, her populace gener- 
ally manifesting its profound sympathy for the 
grief stricken Emperor, whose only son and heir, 
Crown Prince Rudolph, had recently (January 
29th) met with a tragical ending. 

The following morning I reported for duty to 
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the United States Minister, General Alexander 
Lawton, at the Legation, comprising an apart- 
ment of only a few rooms, and located in a rather 
insignificant building on an obscure street in rear 
of the Grand Hotel. I received a very cordial 
welcome from the General, who was a genial and 
courtly old Southern gentleman and a fellow 
graduate of West Point, who had been quite a 
famous general in the Confederate army, where 
he won much distinction as a division commander 
under General “‘Stonewall’’ Jackson. 

The secretary of the Legation was James 
Roosevelt Roosevelt, a cousin of Theodore Roose- 
velt, then United States Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, with whom [I established very friendly 
relations. There was only one clerk on duty in 
the legation and he acted also as interpreter, since 
the linguistic attainments of the legation officials 
were rather limited. 

My first meeting with Mrs. Lawton was at a 
reception in her salon at the Grand Hotel; she 
was a typical grande dame of the aristocracy of 
the old pre-War South, and there I made the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Roosevelt, the wife of the 
secretary, a very handsome and attractive young 
woman,—the daughter of Mrs. William Astor, 
the leader of the “‘400”’ smart set of New York 
society. There were but few Americans at Mrs. 
Lawton’s reception, none of whom I now recall 
with the exception of Captain Glentworth of the 
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Austrian Hussars, though an American by birth, 
and Mrs. Barnes and her daughter who later 
married Mr. Clinch Smith, a nephew of A. T. 
Stewart of New York. 

~The Roosevelts resided at the Hotel Imperial, 
diagonally opposite the Grand Hotel, where I 
was their guest at dinner and we afterwards went 
to the Imperial Opera House and heard the 
“Pupenfee”’ (Fairy Doll), an operatic pantomime 
or unique non-spoken but acted performance, 
accompanied by the orchestra. Another very 
attractive production of this class, which could 
be seen and heard only in Vienna, was “Sonne und 
Erde” (Sun and Earth). 

As the State Department had thus far failed 
to submit my name to the Foreign Office for the ~ 
approval of the Emperor, in advance of my ar- 
rival in Vienna, as was the custom—the military 
attaché being regarded as a personal representa- 
tive to his Majesty—I was cautioned to remain 
incognito, as it were, until sufficient time for a 
letter to pass between Washington and Vienna 
(about ten days) had elapsed, and the requisite 
formality had thus been complied with. 

In a letter received from Mrs. Hein, she men- 
tioned having called recently on her old friends 
Mrs. Harrison and her daughter at the White 
House, President Harrison having been installed 
in the executive mansion, as the successor of Pres- 
ident Cleveland. She said that they had received 
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her very informally in their sitting room, where, 
much to her surprise, she found Mrs. F. D. Grant 
also calling. She remarked to Mrs. Grant that 
I had just departed for Vienna in the capacity of 
military attaché to the Legation, and that as she 
had noticed in the newspaper that Colonel Grant 
was mentioned as likely to receive a diplomatic 
appointment, she hoped that he also might be 
sent to Vienna. Mrs. Grant replied that Vienna 
would be too expensive a post for him, and that 
they would most likely go to China. We were 
much pleased to hear later that he was to be Min- 
ister to Austria. 

The new Republican administration having been 
installed in Washington, Colonel Grant was ap- 
pointed Minister to Austria-Hungary, and John 
J. Chew, Secretary of Legation at Vienna. Grant 
and I entered West Point in the same class in 
1866, but I had seen little of him in later years. 
And an additional coincidence was, that Mrs. 
Grant and Mrs. Hein were pupils at the Academy 
of the Visitation, in Georgetown, at the same time. 

The old personnel of the Legation left Vienna 
in March, and their departure was much re- 
gretted in both official and private circles in the 
capital. The Grants arrived in Vienna in May, 
and the legation office was transferred to some- 
what more appropriate quarters than heretofore,— 
to the same building where they established their 
residence. They were soon followed by Mr. and 
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Mrs. Chew, who secured an apartment nearby, on 
the same street. 

Early in April, Lieutenant Nathan Sargent, 
U.S.N., the Naval Attaché designate, and I accom- 
panied the Minister, Colonel Grant, to the Foreign 
Office at the “Ballplatz,”’ and were formally pre- 
sented to Count Kalnoky, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and Chancellor of the Empire. The 
Count was of small stature and of rather insigni- 
ficant appearance, but of a suave, polished and 
agreeable personality, and he had the reputa- 
tion of being a very able statesman and diplomat. 

Sargent and I were both unusually tall, he being 
6 feet, 4 inches, and I, 6 feet, 2 inches in height, 
which circumstance seemed to attract the atten- 


tion of the Count, who very slyly remarked, 


“Well, if all of your compatriots are like you gentle- 
men, I don’t think it would be at all safe for us 
ever to go to war with your country.” 


Sargent and I then made our official call on — 


Field Marshal Count Paar, the General Aide-de- 
Camp of the Emperor, and General Baron Bol- 
fras, Chief of the Imperial Military Cabinet, at 
their offices in the Hofburg or Imperial Palace in 
Vienna. Soon afterwards we received official 
communications from Count Paar, notifying us 
that “His Majesty,” the Emperor, would re- 
ceive us in special audience on April 29th. On 
the day designated, Sargent and I, in full dress 
uniform, drove to the Hofburg, and passing 
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through the inner court, guarded by a detach- 
ment of infantry, we descended at the main door 
of the palace, before which stood a guardsman with 
halbert in hand. We then mounted a long stair- 
way and after passing through many chambers, 


entered the anteroom of immense size with 


huge windows flanked by tall mirrors, overlook- 
ing the courtyard on one side. On the opposite 
wall there were many large paintings depicting 
historical events of the empire, and from the 
ceiling there hung immense chandeliers with 
strands of brilliant cut glass prisms, which de- 
scended from central attachments in the ceiling 
to the circle at the base, around which were rows 
of wax candles. 

At the end of the anteroom we passed between 
two ranks of the Imperial Guard (consisting of 
general and field officers), facing towards us with 
drawn swords, and entered the audience cham- 
ber where we were greeted by an orderly officer, 
who informed us that at 1 P.M., we should pro- 
ceed to the door of the military cabinet facing us, 
and open it, and there, we would find His Majesty 
awaiting us. We followed the detailed instruc- 
tions as directed, and approached the Emperor, 
making three low bows at intervals of a few 
paces. 

He was standing by a desk behind which there 
stood a beautiful full length portrait of his con- 
sort, the Empress Elizabeth when a bride. I 
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noticed too the desk upon which there was a 
collection of family miniatures, a large meer- 
schaum pipe, writing materials, ete. 

The Emperor advanced and shook hands with 
us, and we were accorded a very gracious recep- 
tion. His conversation with me, in French, was 
principally with reference to the American cavalry, 
and its operations against the Indians or “les 
peaux rouges,” as he expressed it; and he talked 
with my naval colleague about the American 
navy and upon naval topics in general. Finally 
he expressed the wish that we would find our so- 
journ in Austria a pleasant one. On parting, he 
shook hands with us again, and our audience com- 
ing to an end, we backed out, making the pre- 
scribed three low bows as before, and left the palace 
with the same formalities as on our arrival. 

The Emperor was of a pleasing personality, dig- 
nified in bearing and seemingly conscious of un- 
challenged supremacy as a sovereign, among 
the rulers of Europe, his reign covering many and 
eventful years. He had a slender, erect and sol- 
dierly figure, and was of medium height; he was 
bald and his iron gray hair was cropped short, his 
large and carefully trimmed side whiskers and 
mustache were characteristic; his mouth was 
large and firm and his lower lip thick and dis- 
tinctly of the Habsburg type; his pale blue eyes, 
set under shaggy eyebrows, bore a pained and 
somewhat distracted expression, due no doubt to 


Emperor Francis Joseph. Autographed Photograph Pre- 
sented to Captain O. L. Hein, U. S. Military 
Attaché, at Vienna, on his Relief from Duty, 

Jan., 1894, by the Emperor 
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the recent tragical end of his only son and heir, 
Crown Prince Rudolph. — 

He wore the uniform of a Field Marshal,—sky 
blue tunic with gold embroidered collar and cuffs, 
black trousers with broad double red _ stripes, 
strapped under his boots with silver spurs, his 
sword belt under the tunic with the hilt appear- 
ing just above the edge of the skirt, and on his 
breast the decoration of the “Star of the Order 
of Francis Joseph.” | 

The Emperor was the grandson of Francis I, 
father-in-law of Napoleon I, and nephew of 
Empress Marie Louise of France. 

The Emperor, although in his sixtieth year, 
seemed to be in excellent physical condition, and 
I was told by one of his household that his life 
was very methodical and laborious. 

He rose both in winter and summer between the 
hours of four and five o’clock and sometimes even 
earlier, and by that time his aide-de-camp on duty 
was waiting in the anteroom adjoining the mili- 
tary cabinet. Not long after, his daily routine of 
work began, and a tray with his breakfast con- 
sisting of a slight repast together with the morn- 
ing paper were placed on the corner of his desk. 
Then the audiences and other official duties be- 
gan, and continued until noon, when the luncheon 
consisting of a few plain dishes and a stone jug of 
Pilsener beer was placed before him, and the soli- 
tary meal was enlivened by the inspiring music of 
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the regimental band, at the noon guard parade, 
in the courtyard below his windows. A crowd of 
people generally congregated in the courtyard, 
and the Emperor was affectionately observed, as 
he looked down on the scene from his window. 

He usually dined in the palace with a member of 
his staff, except when attending state banquets or 
other court functions and ceremonies, and usu- 
ally retired at 8, 8.30 or 9 p.m. to his small bedroom 
which contained only an iron camp bed and a few 
pieces of simple furniture. On the walls hung some 
photographs of his family, and a small crucifix 
of rough wood made by his son Rudolph when a 
small boy, and beside his bed his velvet prie-dieu 
embroidered by the Empress Elizabeth, and a 
prayer book. 

The simple living apartments of the sovereign 
were in marked contrast to the other gorgeous and 
magnificent apartments of the palace which are 
situated in the northeast angle of the Hofburg, 
known as the “Bellaria,’ and used for court 
functions and ceremonies. The Emperor had an 
enormous private fortune, and was reputed to be 
the richest reigning sovereign in Europe; his 
benefactions were widespread and munificent, 
especially as regards donations to hospitals and 
charitable institutions in the capital. 

Soon after my audience with the Emperor, I 
made the required official calls on the minister of 
war, the chief of the general staff, the chief of the 
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military intelligence bureau, and other high offi- 
cials of the war office, and finally on all of my col- 
leagues, under the guidance of Colonel Koko 
Milovanovitch, the Servian military attaché and 
Dean of the military attachés in Vienna. 

My colleagues were Colonel Keith Fraser of 
the British army, Colonel Torcy and Captain 
Count de Villeneuve-Bargemon of the French 
army, Colonel Chevalier Ugo Brusati of the Ital- 
ian army (afterwards General Aid-de-camp of 
King Victor Emmanuel IJ), Colonel Espinosa de 
los Monteros of the Spanish army, Major Prince 
Mavrocordato of the Greek army, Colonel Coanda 
of the Roumanian army (Minister of War dur- 
ing the World War), Prince Ahmed Fouad of the 
Turkish army (at present King Fouad of Egypt), 
Colonel Zouieff of the Russian army, Colonel 
von Deines and Captain von Hugo of the Ger- 
man army, Colonel Milovanovitch of the Servian 
army and Major Mendoca of the Portuguese army. 

They were all officers of distinction in their 
respective countries, and proved to be very con- 
genial and agreeable companions during the years 
of my service in Vienna. 

My next step was to leave cards on the members 
of the diplomatic corps at the various embassies 
and legations,—personal introductions following 
afterwards at official or social functions, the initia- 
tive always being taken by the newly arrived mem- 
ber of the diplomatic corps. 
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My duties as military attaché comprised the 


study and investigation of the army and military — 


institutions of Austria-Hungary and rendition of 
reports of the same to the war department, for — 
the military information bureau. I was afforded 
every assistance by the Imperial military author- 
ities in the pursuit of my work, and sometimes I 
worked in codperation with some of my colleagues. 

The first military function I attended after my 
induction into office, was the spring review of the 
troops of the Vienna garrison, by the Emperor, 
on April 29th at 9 a.m., at the Schmaltz on the 
outskirts of Vienna, the invitation to which 
directed the military attachés to await the arrival 
of his Majesty, at the Schoenbrunn obelisk. We 
assembled at 8.45 a.m. at the place designated, 
where the troops of the 2d Army Corps were al- 
ready drawn up in line at the far end of the field. 
On the arrival of the Emperor, who was accom- 
panied by a numerous staff, we joined the suite, 
forming a glittering swarm of horsemen,—gen- 
erals and aides-de-camp, princes and their suites 
and the foreign military attachés, as we cantered 
diagonally across the field a few paces in rear of the 
Emperor, who was mounted on a superb thorough- 
bred charger. 

When the right of the line was reached the Em- 
peror was received with the royal salute, the regi- 
mental bands striking up, one after another, the 
national anthem, “God Protect Francis the Em- 
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peror,’ as he approached. After passing around 
the troops in line, the brilliant cortége returned 
to the saluting point, and the march past began, 
first at a walk. On its completion, the cavalry 
and light artillery dashed past at a gallop, the 
infantry regiments having previously withdrawn 
some distance in rear. 

The marching, bearing and alignment of the 
troops were faultless, and everything we saw 
indicated an exceptionally high state of efficiency. 

I attended a number of inspections by the Em- 
peror, of infantry, cavalry, light and heavy artil- 
lery, and engineer troops, as well as of infantry 
cadets, the inspections taking place between 6 and 
7 A.M. at the Prater, the Schmaltz and at Bruck 
on the Leitha. 

The Shah of Persia, Nasr-ed-Din, arrived in 
Vienna and was the guest of the Emperor during 
his visit. A reception was held in his honor in 
the Hall of Ceremonies at the Hofburg, at which 
the members of the diplomatic corps were presented 
to the “King of Kings.’’ We were formed in circle, 
and his Persian Majesty proceeded to each national 
group in turn; they were presented to him by 
General Neriman Kahn, the Persian Minister. 
When he stood before our Legation, Messrs. Grant, 
the Minister, and Chew the Secretary, attired 
in civilian evening dress, and I in full dress uni- 
form, the Persian Minister in presenting Colonel 
Grant, announced, “Le Ministre d’Amérique,”’ 
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which words were pronounced in a mumbling and 
confused manner. 

The Shah, somewhat bewildered by the unintel- 
ligible announcement, and the unaccustomed sight 
of black evening clothes worn by our representa- 
tives, instead of the ceremonial uniforms worn by 
everyone else at the function, imagined that he 
was meeting the Minister of Morocco, or of some 
other unknown country, at the words uttered by 
the Persian Minister, and he repeated two or three 
times in a guttural manner, “Ah! Ministre de 
Moroc, Ministre de Moroc!” somewhat to the 
amusement of neighboring diplomats, who were 
listening. 

I could not resist the feeling of mortification and 
resentment, at our being taken for natives of 
Morocco, by an oriental despot; and indignation 
at the policy of our government, in refusing am- 
bassadorial rank to her representatives, when ac- 
credited to a first class power; and failure to 
permit them to appear in some suitable uniform, 
and prevent their being taken for waiters, as 
happened sometimes at social and court functions. 

The Shah was a short, plump personage, re- 
splendent in a black astrachan fez containing a 
white aigret in the center, attached by a mag- 
nificent jeweled brooch with a huge solitaire 
diamond set in a circle of large pearls. His uni- 
form was dark blue with bright red facings, em- 
broidered with gold, and he wore baggy breeches, 
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boots and spurs. His breast was completely cov- 
ered with precious stones, as was the hilt of his 
scimitar. 

His visit to Vienna was a spectacular event, and 
there was much interest manifested in this curious 
potentate, especially because of his eccentricities 
and bizarre whims. After his departure from 
Vienna, it was said that the entire suite of apart- 
ments he and his party had occupied in the hotel, 
which had been assigned him as a guest of the 
Emperor, had to be completely overhauled, 
cleaned, fumigated and renovated, in consequence 
of the havoc wrought by him and the members of 
his suite. 

While in Paris on the completion of his visit to 
Vienna, it was said that when he was shown the 
ancient guillotine used in the French revolution, 
he expressed his keen disappointment that no 
one’s head was to be cut off for his entertainment, 
and he offered to furnish a member of his own 
suite for that purpose, remarking that anyone 
could be used, from the Grand Vizier down. After 
the lapse of only seven years from that date, the 
Shah was the victim of assassination, within his 
own dominions. 

After the arrival of my family in Vienna, we 
moved into a very comfortable apartment, lo- 
cated near the palace of the Duke of Parma, father 
of the future Empress Zita and widow of Charles 
the last Emperor of Austria, and near the British 
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and German embassies, and the famous Belve- 
dere Gardens. 

The following account of the tragedy which 
resulted in the death of Crown Prince Rudolph in 
January, 1889, was given me by my friend and 
colleague, Colonel Keith Fraser, who received it 
from Count Hoyos, an intimate friend and com- 
panion of the Prince, and one of his guests at the 
time of its occurrence. 

It seems that Rudolph was linked with an 
uncongenial and jealous consort, Princess Steph- 
anie, so that he sought relief from his unhappy 
married life and the rigid etiquette of the Imperial 
court, in intrigues; his final amour being with the 
young and handsome Baroness Vetsera, whose 
mother was a Greek lady by the name of Bal- 
tazzi, the sister of Hector and Aristide Baltazzi, 
the famous Viennese sportsmen. Although the 
family was well known in the society of the metrop- 
olis, they were not received in court circles. 

The young baroness first met the prince at the 
Polish ball, one of the principal events of the 
Viennese carnival season of 1888, which the great 
Polish nobles of the capital make a point of at- 
tending, attired in their picturesque national cos- 
tume. On being presented to the prince, she 
curtsied and in so doing she attracted his atten- 
tion, by holding up a locket, attached to a chain 
of jewels around her neck, which contained his 
portrait. 
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This was followed by subsequent meetings of the 
prince and his innamorata, which were arranged 
by Countess Larisch, a relative of the Empress 
Elizabeth, who had been previously barred from 
court on account of her unsavory reputation. 
This scandal having been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Emperor, he sent for his son and in 
an outburst of anger demanded an explanation; 
whereupon, the latter begged his father’s consent 
to his divorce from Crown Princess Stephanie, 
and his permission to marry the baroness. 

A violent quarrel then ensued, and the Emperor 
demanded an immediate severance of his rela- 
tions with the baroness, exacting a promise from 
him, never to see her again. The prince notified 
his friend of his compliance-with his father’s 
wishes, and left Vienna at once for his shooting 
lodge at the castle of Mayerling, accompanied by 
his friends, Prince Philip of Coburg, and Count 
Hoyos. 

There, the crown prince, on returning from the 
hunt, was informed by his valet that the baroness 
had followed him from Vienna, and was then in 
the castle. He excused himself to his friends, 
retired to his chamber and joined her there, and 
they were never again seen alive. He did not 
appear at dinner that evening, and the following 
morning, his valet, failing to receive any response 
to his repeated knocks on his door, became alarmed 
and reported the suspicious circumstances to the 
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friends of the prince. Whereupon the door was 
forced, and to their horror, the lifeless bodies of 
the prince and baroness were discovered; his 
death resulting from a pistol wound in the head, 
and hers, from a dose of poison she had imbibed. 

The news of the horrible tragedy was conveyed 
to the Emperor by the Empress Consort, after 
it had been imparted to her by Count Hoyos, and 
the crown princess learned of the fatal event from 
Count Bombelles, the aide of the late crown prince. 
At midnight of January 31st, the remains of Ru- 
dolph, under the escort of his friends and a few 
officials from Vienna, were taken to Baden and 
thence by special train to Vienna, where they were 
deposited in the Hofburg. There lying in state, his 
wound was concealed by a white silken skull- 
cap; and his remains were finally interred in the 
vault of the Capucine church, by the side of the 
bronze coffins of the Empress Marie Louise, and 
the Duke of Reichstadt, the wife and son of Napo- 
leon the Great. 

In September I attended the maneuvers of the 
9th and 10th army corps in Bohemia, on the invi- 
tation of the Emperor, quarters being assigned 
me in Leitomischl near the Imperial headquarters 
at the castle, and a mount and orderly were as- 
signed me during the period of the maneuvers. 
A special railway train was assigned the military 
attachés and other officers to and from the ter- 
rain, and on our arrival at Leitomischl we drove 
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to the billets designated for our occupancy, and 
there found a lunch and bottle of wine awaiting 
us, also maps of the country in which the troops 
were to operate. 

Each morning after a very early breakfast, we 
proceeded to the maneuver terrain, on _horse- 
back in the suite of the Emperor, with our lunches 
on the saddle, and followed by our orderlies; 
and on our arrival on the field, we separated in 
rear of one of the opposing lines of troops, and rode 
alone or in parties during the day’s operations, to 
points where we could make our observations most 
advantageously. The maneuvers were under 
the direction of Archduke Albert, assisted by a 
large number of staff officers, but the command- 
ing generals of the opposing forces were allowed 
complete liberty of action, while they were in 
progress. 

The maneuver terrain in Bohemia comprised 
the field of operations of the Austrian and Prus- 
sian armies in the campaign of 1866. And I 
heard it cautiously intimated by an officer of some 
distinction, that the crushing defeat of the Aus- 
trian army at the Battle of Sadowa was largely 
due to information disclosing the strategic moves 
of the Austrian Commander Count Clam-Gallas, 
incidentally mentioned in a letter of his wife to 
her married sister in Berlin, by whom the im- 
portant information was given to her husband, and 
by the latter imparted to Bismarck and Moltke. 
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The troops were maneuvered skilfully by their 
leaders, and the Mannlicher magazine rifles and 
smokeless powder and the field artillery guns 
equipped with the new breech-mechanism, were 
‘used by the troops for the first time. The large 
regimental bands, under the direction of commis- 
sioned officers, were equipped only with brass 
instruments and drums, which gave them the 
advantage of a greater volume of sound than was 
obtained by those of other European armies, 
which contained many reed instruments. 

Our work was much facilitated by the large- 
scale general-staff maps, which were furnished 
the military attachés, before the beginning of the 
maneuvers. 

In the late afternoon of each day’s work, we 
returned to our billets, and in the evening we 
dined with the Emperor, whose guests numbered 
from fifty to one hundred persons. The dinners 
were similar in every respect, as regards equip- 
ment, personnel and menus, to such functions 
at the Hofburg in Vienna. 

The guests assembled in an anteroom adjoining 
the banquet hall of the castle, about fifteen minutes 
before the time designated for the dinner; and 
each person was handed a white or blue card, 
containing his name, and the number of his seat, 
together with the name of the guest who would 
sit on his right, to whom he was to take steps to 
be introduced. The white cards indicated the 
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right hand side of the table, and the blue cards the 
left side. 

The Emperor was announced, a few minutes 
before the time set for the banquet, by the mas- 
ter of ceremonies or the master of the culinary 
department of the palace, and entering the assem- 
bly room, engaged a few of the guests in conver- 
sation; then the grand master of the culinary 
department made a signal, and led the way into 
the banquet hall, followed by the Emperor and 
guests. 

Behind each seat stood an attendant in brilliant 
livery,—gold embroidered dress coat, knee- 
breeches, silk stockings and low buckled-shoes, 
and all sat down simultaneously and _ without 
confusion. The dinner was rather formal and 
lasted about forty minutes, and the menu and 
wines were very choice. At the end of the ban- 
quet a circle was held in the anteroom, by the 
Emperor, who addressed the guests in conversa- 
tion in succession, while the coffee, cigars and 
cognac were being passed. On our departure, 
little souvenirs consisting of highly ornamented 
cases, and bearing photographs of the Emperor 
or some member of the royal family, were handed 
the guests, by court attendants in charge of the 
wraps. 

At the close of one of the dinners during the 
“smoker,” I was presented to Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg, former reigning monarch of Bulgaria, 
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and brother-in-law of Princess Beatrice, daughter 
of Queen Victoria. He was at one time betrothed 
to the daughter of Empress Frederick of Ger- 
many, but this union was opposed by Bismarck, 
who feared its effects on the German-Russian rela- 
tions, then somewhat strained, and he then mar- 
ried a German actress. 

At the dinner on September 16th, the Emperor 
rose at the end of one of the courses, and raising 
his glass, said, in the midst of a deathly silence, 
“JT drink to the health of His Majesty, Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, God protect His Majesty!” 
whereupon Colonel Zouieff, the military attaché of 
Russia, also rose, and held up his glass in a rather 
perturbed manner, but made no response. This 
incident attracted considerable attention, as it 
occurred at the period when war between the dual 
monarchy and Russia was regarded as not un- 
likely; and the toast just mentioned was in 
marked contrast with that proposed by the Em- 
peror on a former similar occasion, when he said, 
in offering his toast, “I drink to the health of my 
good friend the Czar’of Russia, and may God 
grant long life and happiness to his Majesty.” 

At the close of the maneuvers the generals and 
staff officers were assembled, and a critique of 
the operations was delivered by the Emperor, 
after which, the troops of the two army corps 
marched past him, his staff and the military at- 
tachés, in review. Then they marched promptly 
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and without confusion to designated points, and 
there entrained for their respective stations. The 
guests were conveyed by special train to Vienna, 
and shortly afterwards, I forwarded a detailed 
report of the maneuvers, accompanied by maps, 
to the Secretary of War. 

Among the interesting and fiance officers 
of high rank of the Austrian army whom I met 
about this time, in Vienna, was Field Marshal 
Baron von Kneble, who had commanded a brig- 
ade of infantry twenty-three years before, in the 
Austro-Prussian war of 1866; and I was much 
interested, in hearing him discourse on his experi- 
ences in that, and other wars, in which he had 
participated. 

On December 28th I attended a banquet at 
the Hofburg at the invitation of the Emperor, 
at which there were present several generals of 
the Austrian army, high government officials and 
several of the military attachés. The circle held 
by his Majesty after the dinner, and the other 
arrangements, formalities and incidents, were 
similar to those of the similar function mentioned 
at the Imperial headquarters, during the grand 
maneuvers in September. 

I was received in private audience this month, 
by Archduke Charles Louis, brother of the Em- 
peror, at his palace where he maintained a court, 
as was the case with several of the Archdukes liv- 
ing in Vienna. He was unattractive in appear- 
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ance and manner, and my audience with him 
was brief and uninteresting. Archduchess Marie 
Therese, Princess of Braganza, his third wife and 
twenty-two years his junior, was a very hand- 
some and agreeable lady. Archduke Charles Louis 
had two sons by his second wife, Princess Marie 
de Bourbon et des Siciles, the elder of whom, 
Francis Ferdinand, heir to the throne, was assas- 
sinated at Sarajevo in 1914; and the younger, 
Archduke Otto, was the father of the late Em- 
peror Charles who died in exile. 

Archduke Francis Ferdinand was tall, erect and 
rather good looking, but he seldom made his ap- 
pearance at court functions while we were in 
Vienna. His stepmother Archduchess Marie 
Therese presided at court at the Hofburg, repre- 
senting the Empress Elizabeth, who passed her life 
in seclusion, after the death of the crown prince, 
and was seldom seen in the Austrian capital. 

The Empress was born in Munich, and was the 
daughter of Duke and Duchess Maximilian of 
Bavaria, and she became the bride of the Em- 
peror in her sixteenth year when he was twenty- 
three. She had the reputation of being the most 
beautiful princess in Europe, and was admired at 
the ceremonies and functions at court, which she 
graced with her presence, from time to time, before 
the death of her son. She was highly esteemed 
by her people, with whom she was in sympathy, 
and because of her large and bountiful charities. 
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After the tragic death of her son, shattered in 
health and broken in spirit, she withdrew from 
public life and passed her few remaining years in 
seclusion and travel in search of rest and health, 
until suddenly felled by the hand of an assassin, 
who bore her no personal grudge, but only hated 
what she represented. 

I recall a brilliant evening reception, given by 
Sir Augustus Paget, the British ambassador, and 
Lady Paget, at the British embassy; among the 
guests being several Archdukes, who on their 
departure after the function were each preceded 
by the Ambassador and Colonel Keith Fraser, 
carrying lighted candles. This was in accordance 
with a long established custom, iaugurated in 
consequence of a royalty’s tumbling down the 
stairway, when leaving the function at the em- 
bassy, on one occasion, at the period when hall- 
ways were rather dimly illuminated, by candles. 

I recall a pleasant dinner party at the residence 
of our consul general at Vienna, at which Cardinal 
Galimberti, the Papal Nuncio, was present; also 
a dinner en famille with Count and Countess de 
Villeneuve-Bargemon, followed by a visit to the 
Imperial Opera House, where we heard a beau- 
tiful rendition of Gounod’s Faust. 

During the winter Colonel Keith Fraser, Colonel 
Zouieff, Count de Villeneuve and I made a very 
interesting and instructive trip to the battlefield 
of Austerlitz, after having previously made a 
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special study of the campaign of 1805, before our 
departure from Vienna. We went over the entire 
terrain of combat, and were surprised to find 
that the scerie of operations had scarcely under- 
gone any perceptible change, during the more 
than a hundred years, since the opposing French 
and Austro-Russian armies were there engaged. — 

When passing through Brunn on our return 
to Vienna, we visited the tomb of Marshal Keith, 
the ancestor of Colonel Keith Fraser, who was a 
Field Marshal in the Prussian army under Fred- 
erick the Great, and who was killed at the battle 
of Hochkirk in 1785. 

Captain Count Clarence Rosen of the Royal 
Swedish Hussars was one of my agreeable asso- 
ciates in Vienna where he had an attractive apart- 
ment and gave a series of jolly luncheon parties, 
some of which I attended. He was attached to an 
Austrian Hussar regiment for a tour of practical 
cavalry instruction. 

I occasionally made a visit to the fine skating 
rink on the Ringstrasse, and while looking on one 
day I was accosted by Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, who stopped and spoke to me, apparently 
under the impression that I was the British mili- 
tary attaché. 

The advent of the spring of 1890 synchronized 
with the date of my arrival in Vienna, just one 
year before, and sufficient time had elapsed to 
enable me to form an accurate estimate of the 
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Austro-Hungarian army, as it then existed. By 
means of study, investigation alone and in col- 
laboration with some of my colleagues, and the 
ready assistance of the Austrian military author- 
ities, in affording me the opportunity to attend 
drills, exercises and the grand maneuvers, as 
well as through personal contact with the corps 
of officers, I readily reached the conclusion that 
as regards personnel, equipment and training, 
also esprit-de-corps, the army had arrived at the 
pinnacle of perfection; in which opinion my col- 
leagues concurred, and I so reported to the mili- 
tary authorities in Washington. The only disad- 
vantage the army labored under was due to the 
large number of nationalities it comprised, and 
the different languages spoken by them. 

I had an audience with Archduke Louis Victor 
at his palace in the Schwartenburg Platz, and dur- 
ing the slight conversation he held with me, I 


can only recall the silly remark, “I hear that you 


have very pretty ladies in your country,” accom- 
panied with a giggle. He was a younger brother 
of the Emperor, and a very insignificant person, 
of poor physique and a low order of mentality; 
he died only recently, in his castle near Salzburg, 
where he was under restraint, and had been prac- 
tically a prisoner, for the past fifteen years. 

In the latter part of March, Colonel Keith 
Fraser received the news of his relief from duty, as 
military attaché, and appointment to the post of 
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Inspector General of the British cavalry; and we 
greatly regretted the departure of Mrs. Fraser and 
himself, to whom we were much attached. Their 
attractive young daughter. Helen afterwards be- 
came the Countess of Stradbroke. 

Major Douglas Dawson, of the Coldstream 
Guards, was the successor of Colonel Fraser, and 
my relations with him also became very friendly. 
Colonel Torcy and Count de Villeneuve were 
also relieved from duty as military attachés, 
during the spring, and Major Baron de Berck- 
heim succeeded the latter. He was a very agree- 
able officer, and was accompanied to Vienna by 
his charming wife, Baroness de Berckheim, née 
Countess de Pourtalés. 

Our social relations in Vienna were almost en- 
tirely restricted to the court, diplomatic corps, 
high ranking officers of the army, and. the aris- 
tocracy; with the exception of a few members of 
the “haute finance,” and some English residents, 
including Mr. Brindsley Richards, representa- 
tive of the London Times, and Mrs. Brindsley 
Richards, Mr. Lavino, representative of the Lon- 
don Standard, Mr. and Mrs. Brown-Lindon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Duncan, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bergheim. 

During the carnival season, the Ball of the 
City of Vienna was held in the court house; and 
evening receptions and balls were held at some of 
the foreign embassies, and a few of the palaces, 
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including those of Prince Liechtenstein, Prince 
Auersperg, Count Harrach, Count Schoenbrum 
and Countess Clam-Gallas. 

The members of the aristocracy were proud 
and haughty,—noble birth with at least sixteen 
quarterings being essentials, and according to 
their point of view, mankind collectively consisted 
of four main sub-divisions, “high-born,” “upper 
well-born,” “‘well-born,” and lastly, the so-called 
“lower classes.”” The corresponding prefixes were 
strictly observed in oral or written communica- 
tion, and as an illustration of this idiosyncracy, 
I recall the remark of a young Austrian Count, 
the husband of an American friend of ours, in a 
conversation relating to the employments or pro- 
fessions suitable for a gentleman, which ex- 
pressed the characteristic viewpoint on that sub- 
ject,—“‘But what can a gentleman do? He has 
only three choices open to him, the army, the 
church and diplomacy.” 

Baroness Bourgoing née Countess Kuinsky, 
daughter of Count Eugene Kinsky and his “ple- 
bian wife,” was barred from court when an Aus- 
trian subject, and only obtained the entrée, when 
she became the wife of Baron Bourgoing, a French- 
man attached to the French Embassy. 

We passed the summer in the Austrian Tyrol, 
the pretty little towns of which were famous for 
the production of delightful wines, including the 
Véslau brand, which was very popular in Vienna. 
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Colonel Grant and I were invited by Count Hans 
Wilczek to shoot hare on his preserves in Bo- 
hemia, in the late autumn; and upon our arrival 
at his castle, we were driven some miles distant 
to the shooting grounds, where with thirty other 
guests, we were assigned stands, along the shoot- 
ing line. 

A great number of men and boys, peasants on 
the estate, started to the woods at a given signal, 
and the drive began, hundreds of hares rushing 
towards us at intervals. The slaughter continued 
for some time, with a similar procedure at the 
other shooting line, until the end of the day's 
sport, when we returned to the castle, through the 
deep snow, and were refreshed with hot tea, rolls 
and. butter. 

First Lieutenant Henry T. Allen, our Military 
Attaché at St. Petersburg, and his charming wife, 
came to Vienna on a short visit, and in our ex- 
change of views with reference to our respective 
spheres of activity, he did not seem enthusiastic 
over St. Petersburg and the Russians in general. 
During the World War, Allen attained the rank 
of major general in the National Army, and was 
for some time in command of the United States 
forces, at Coblenz on the Rhine. 

There was one disagreeable feature of Vienna 
life, the result of a municipal regulation, which 
required all residences in the city to be closed at 
10 p.m.; at which hour, all of the entrance doors 
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were locked by the house porter, whose rooms were 
on the ground floor nearby. In order to gain ad- 
mittance after that hour, it was necessary to ring 
up the porter, who made his appearance generally 
in a long dressing gown and skull cap, with the 
key in one hand and a lantern in the other. He 
then collected the admittance fee consisting of 
10 kreutzers between the hours of 10 and 12 at 
night, but after the latter hour 20 kreutzers was 
demanded. This rule resulted in early dinners 
and amusements, in general. 

I recall a pleasant dinner in the beautiful Prater 
with some of my English colleagues, including 
A. C. Barrington, C. Phipps, C. Maude, Grant 
Duff, Gerald Lowther and Colonel Douglas Daw- 
son. And at the Stadt Park, another favorite 
place to while away the time pleasantly in sum- 
mer. Mrs. Hein and I were given a very en- 
joyable “‘al fresco”? dinner by Col. Dawson and 
Major and Baroness Berckheim, our most inti- 
mate military colleagues. 

In September, 1890, I attended the maneuvers 
of the 6th and 7th Army Corps in Hungary, the 
troops numbering 40,000 rifles, 5,210 sabers and 
138 guns. The Imperial headquarters were estab- 
lished at Szekelyhid, and the guests of the Emperor 
were billeted in private residences in the town. 
The maneuver terrain was at the foot of the 
Siebenbergen mountains, and the maneuvers 
were as usual under the direction of Archduke 
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Albert; the military attachés mounted, with their — 
orderlies, following the movements of the troops 
each day until the late afternoon, and then re- 
turned to their billets, and in the evenings were 
dinner guests of the Emperor at the castle. At 


the close of the maneuvers the Emperor deliv- _ 


ered his critique to the higher leaders, for the first 
time in public. , 


CHAPTER VIII 


Dine with Emperor. Court Ball. Prince and Princess Montenuovo. 
The Ceremony of Holy Thursday. Dine with Archduke Albert. 
Military Academy at Wiener Neustadt. Banquet of Count Kal- 
noky. Spring Review. On Leave of Absence in London. Levee 
of the Prince of Wales. Queen Victoria. Reception of Marquis 
and Marchioness of Salisbury. Court Ball at Buckingham Palace. 
English Beauties at the Ball. 


In the afternoon of January 12th, we attended a 
reception at the Hofburg, given by Archduchess 
Marie Valerie, youngest daughter of the Emperor, 
and consort of Archduke Francis Salvator; she 
was an attractive and unassuming young princess, 
but was seldom seen at court functions. 

In the evening of the 12th, I was a guest at the 
dinner at the palace in the “Stephan Banquet 
Hall,” given by the Emperor, at which were 
present a number of notables and the following mil- 
itary attachés, Lieutenant Colonel Chevalier Bru- 
sati, Colonel Espinosa de los Monteros, Major 
Douglas Dawson, Captain Count de Villeneuve 
and Captain Hein, also Lieutenant Miatleff of 
the Russian Army. 

The latter was a very wealthy Russian and on 
the Staff of Grand Duke Nicholas, and Madame 
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Miatleff, his wife, was a lady-in-waiting of the Czar- 
ina. She was quite deaf and by no means good 
looking, and did not remain long in Vienna, 
because of her return to St. Petersburg to obtain 
a divorce from her husband owing to his too fre- 
quent attentions to other ladies, and his cruel 
conduct to her. At this dinner and only once 
afterwards, we were favored with a taste of the 
famous Tokay wine, from the vineyard of the 
Emperor, in the Tokay district of Hungary; which 
was so rare and precious, that only a small quan- 
tity of the wine was served in the glass of each 
euest. I was told by a court official that the 
Emperor sends a bottle of Tokay, annually, to 
Queen Victoria, as a gift. | 

On January 28th, we were present at our first 
court ball at the Hofburg, a few days subsequent 
to the receipt of a court announcement (“Hof- 
Ansage’’), printed on a square of paper, 11 by 
814 inches, with embossed imperial arms at the 
top, that a Court Ball would take place in the 
Marble Hall, Wednesday, January 28th, 1891, at 
714 pm. Ladies to appear in décolleté, and 
Gentlemen in “Gala.” 

This was not really an invitation but merely 
a notice of the ball, to all of those who had the 
entrée at court, and differed from the special and 
formal “invitation” to the more select and exclusive 
“Ball at Court,” which was only attended by the 
court, aristocracy and diplomatic corps. 
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On the night of the ball, we drove to the Hof- 
burg, the carriages of diplomatic corps having the 
right of way, and after passing through the inner 
court yard we entered the palace, through a long 
corridor lined with guardsmen of the Imperial 
(Austrian) Arcieren Guard, in gorgeous uniforms 
of white and red, embroidered with gold; and 
those of the royal Hungarian Body Guard, at- 
tired in blue tunics and breeches befrogged and 
braided with gold, top boots and spurs, and 
leopard skins thrown over the left shoulder, and 
black fur busbys with plumes. 

Ascending the broad staircase, already thronged 
with guests, we deposited our wraps in the cloak 
room, and passed on through a series of brilliantly 
lighted marble apartments until we reached the 
“Marble Hall,” the place of assembly designated 
for the diplomatic corps, at 7.30 P.M. 

The members of the embassies and legations 
took their places in line in the order of precedence, 
the gentlemen on one side of the chamber, and 
the ladies on the opposite side, forming two lines 
facing inwards, through which the Emperor and 
members of the Imperial family were to pass. All 
of the men were in court or military uniforms, 
with the exception of our Minister and secretary 
of legation, who appeared in civilian evening 
clothes, the ladies being attired in the dress pre- 
scribed for such functions. 

The approach of the Emperor was announced 
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by Count Hunyady, Grand Master of Ceremonies, 
by three taps on the floor with a gold staff, his 
badge of office, when all moved to their prescribed 
places and maintained silence as the doors were 
thrown open, and Emperor Francis Joseph en- 
tered with Archduchess Marie Therese on his arm, 
representing the Empress, followed by their suites. 
Then they separated, the Emperor moving slowly 
along one side of the circle, and the Archduchess 
on the other side, approaching the embassies and 
legations in turn, when new members of the dip- 
lomatic corps and distinguished visitors were pre- 
sented by their chiefs, each one making a low bow, 
or curtsey if a lady. A pleasant remark in French 
was made by the Emperor and Archduchess, ap- 
propriate to the individual addressed. 

All presentations to the Emperor, of both men 
and women, with the exception of the heads of 
missions and military attachés, who were re- 
ceived in special audience, were made at the begin- 
ning of a court ball. Heads of Missions were au- 
thorized to submit the names of distinguished 
compatriots, sojourning temporarily, in Vienna. 


After the presentations, we followed the Imperial | 


party to the Hall of Ceremonies, a magnifi- 
cent and immense white and gold chamber illu- 
minated by wax candles in golden chandeliers 
with hanging strands of glittering crystals, and pro- 
fusely decorated with palms, shrubs and flowers, 
where the guests were assembled awaiting the 
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Emperor. As his Majesty appeared, the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies gave three taps with his 
staff, the strains of the national anthem re- 
sounded throughout the hall, and the guests 
receded promptly, leaving a space in the center 
through which the Emperor and suite, followed 
by the diplomatic corps, moved slowly along amidst 
low bows and curtsies of the assembled guests. 

The ladies of the Imperial party took seats 
on a raised dais at one end of the ball room, and 
those of the embassies and legations were simi- 
larly seated on the opposite side of the room. At 
9 p.m. the ball was opened with the royal quad- 
rille, danced by the younger members of the Im- 
perial family and court; after which the dancing 
became general, to the delightful strains of music 
furnished by the court orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Johann Strauss. 

The Emperor strolled about the ball room dur- 
ing the dancing, chatting occasionally with cer- 
tain guests, and at midnight an elaborate supper, 
consisting of five courses with champagne, was 
served; the members of the diplomatic corps fol- 
lowing the Imperial party, to the banquet hall, 
where they were seated at small tables, arranged 
for two, or three or more couples. 

There was one peculiar feature which attracted 
our attention at this ball, and that was a scarlet 
rope stretched across the end of the ball room, 
behind which stood a large number of army offi- 
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cers watching the dancing. They were ineligible 
for admittances at court, but were permitted to 
stand at the end of the hall, specially reserved 
for them, and look on, their supper being served 
apart from the other guests. An illustration of 
the social chasm which separated the noble from 
the “low born,” in the army as elsewhere. 

There were about 1600 guests at the ball, in- 
cluding many of the famous court beauties, mag- 
nificently gowned and bejewelled. Princess Mon- 
tenuovo wore the superb crown and. necklace of 
diamonds which had once adorned the Empress 
Marie Louise, the divorced wife of Napoleon I. 
Her husband, Prince Alfred Montenuovo, a hand- 
some and attractive nobleman, was the grandson 
of Marie Louise and Count Neipperg, her chamber- 
lain. 

The ladies of our legation at the ball were Mrs. 
Grant, who was attired in a yellow satin gown and 
a splendid pearl necklace and hair ornaments of 
diamonds, and Mrs. Hein in a white and silver 
brocade robe. The Emperor wore the full dress 
uniform of a field marshal, consisting of a white 
tunic piped with red, and gold embroidered cutis 
and collar, scarlet trousers with broad gold stripes 
over silver spurred patent leather topboots, black 
chapeau with gold ornaments and plume of green 
feathers, and sword suspended from a belt worn 
under the tunic. His decorations were the badge 


of the Order of the Golden-Fleece, the Cross of 
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Maria Theresa, and Grand Cordon of the Order 


of Francis Joseph, as well as the medal, awarded 
all officers and men of the army, of fifty years of 
service in the army. 

The gorgeous uniforms of the court officials, 
army and navy officers, members of the diplo- 
matic corps and military attachés, and the pic- 
turesque costumes of the Hungarian magnates and 
Polish princes, of velvet and satin trimmed with 
fur and gold lace with jewels of great value, vied 
with the ladies in the splendor of their appearance. 

Early in January, 1891, we attended the grand 
ball of the City of Vienna in the “Rathhaus”’ (de- 
partment of justice building), at which were pres- 
ent several Archdukes, diplomats, army and many 
officers, military attachés, members of the bour- 
geoisie, and the ladies accompanying them. The 
dance and promenade music was rendered by the 
orchestra of Edward Strauss and several regi- 
mental bands, and at midnight an elaborate sup- 
per with wine was served. 

On the 12th of the month, I attended a dinner 
of the Emperor, at the Hofburg; and later in 
January, Brigadier J. J. Coppinger, U. S. A., 
came to Vienna under orders to make a special 
study of the Austro-Hungarian infantry arm and 
a report thereon to the War Department; and I 
aided him in obtaining the necessary authority, 
to make such inspections of the troops as he de- 
sired. After his return to Washington I received 
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a complimentary extract from his report, which 
read, “. . . I ought to testify to the zeal, indus- 
try and intelligence of the attachés with whom I 
was brought in contact . . . Captain Hein are 
all officers of marked ability, devoted to their 
work—which it would be difficult to overrate 
the value in our service.” 

I had served many years with Coppinger at 
Camp Verde, Arizona, in the early seventies; he 
had steadily remained a confirmed bachelor until 
late in life, when he married Miss Alice Blaine, 
the daughter of James G. Blaine, then Secretary 
of State, during the administration of President 
Harrison. 

During the winter I was received in special audi- 
ence by Archdukes Albert, William and Ramer, 
the two former being the sons of Archduke Charles, 
the able opponent of Napoleon I, at the Battles of 
Aspern, Essling and Wagram. The interviews 
were all very formal and uninteresting. We at- 
tended soirées at the palaces of Princess Reuss 
née Saxe-Weimar and of Princess Hohenlohe. 

We also witnessed the impressive and spectac- 
ular ceremony on Holy Thursday of “'The Wash- 
ing of the feet,” in the Hall of Ceremonies in the 
Hofburg. Twelve poor old men were escorted 
with much formality to the Hall and seated on a 
raised dais under the direction of court chamber- 
lains who removed their shoes and stockings; 
whereupon, the Emperor advanced and knelt 
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down before each individual in turn and washed 
and wiped his feet with water and towels held by 
an Archduke. After this ceremony, he washed 
his own hands from water in a gold ewer held by 
two pages, and wiped them with a towel handed 
_ him by the latter. The old men were then served 
with a plate of hot soup, to refresh them after 
their long fast, and at its completion were each 
handed a basket containing a fine repast consist- 
ing of fowl, roasts, fish, sweets and a bottle of 
wine, which, with china, glass and silver, were 
carried out to the court carriages, held in readi- 
ness to convey them back to their lodgings. 

Two court chamberlains then entered with sil- 
ver trays, containing twelve richly ornamented 
bags with long silken cords, in which there were 
twelve gold coins, just received from the mint; 
and these were taken by the Emperor, and suc- 
cessively suspended around the necks of the old 
men, after he had addressed them in a few kind 
words. The Emperor and his suite, followed by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, accompan- 
ied by prelates and priests, then departed from 
the hall, and the aged men and their relatives 
were conveyed to their homes in the gala court 
carriages, in which they had been brought to the 
function. 

_We were present at a dinner at the Turkish 
embassy on April 15th, given by Sadoullah Pasha, 
the Ottoman ambassador, whom as well as the 
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other members of the embassy, we found to be 
polished and agreeable gentlemen, particularly, 
the son of the ambassador, Sadoullah Bey and 
Lieutenant Colonel Tewfik Bey the Turkish Mil- 
itary Attaché. 

Not long after this entertainment the old am- 
bassador committed suicide, by drowning in his 
bath tub, caused by worry due to a long period 
of exile from Constantinople, after having fallen 
into disfavor with the Sultan, his tyrannical old 
master; and the enforced separation from his 
wife, who like all of her countrywomen was never 
permitted to abandon her veil and leave the 
home land. Sadoullah Pasha, although occupy- 
ing the important position of ambassador, was 
virtually in exile. 

The Riding Association of Vienna, known as 
the “Campaign Reiter Gesellschaft,” gave an ex- 
hibition of horsemanship in the Prater, its mem- 
bers competing for prizes, on the flat, over hurdles, 
high jumping, etc.; and the equestrianism dis- 
played was extraordinary, the riders and mounts 
all being high class. There were similar clubs in 
several of the large cities of the Empire, and it 
claimed, that they exercised a marked influence, in 
improving the quality of both men and horses, 
in the Austro-Hungarian army. 

I was a guest at the exhibition by special invl- 
tation of the president of the association, and 
while there I ran across an old acquaintance, 
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Colonel W. F. Cody, otherwise “Buffalo Bill,” 
whose “Wild West Show” was then giving a 
series of exhibitions in Vienna, much to the delight 
of the pleasure-loving Viennese. 

In March I dined again with the Minister of 
War and Baroness von Bauer, at the palace of the 
war ministry; and in April I attended a very 
pleasant and brilliant banquet of Archduke Albert 
at his palace in the capital, at which were present 
a large number of distinguished guests and sev- 
eral of the military attachés. After the dinner we 
adjourned to his famous library and picture gal- 
lery, comprising what was known as the “Albert- 
ina Collection,” consisting of 50,000 volumes, and 
117,000 engravings including 144 pieces of Raph- 
ael, 60 of Albert Diirer, 150-of Rubens and 100 
of Rembrandt. 

The Archduke was more strongly marked with 
the distinctive feature of his House, namely the 
heavy protruding under lip known as the “Hapsburg 
lip,’ the inheritance of many generations, than 
the Emperor and other members of the Imperial 
family, whom I encountered. With reference to 
this feature, it is said that when the marriage of 
the Emperor Napoleon and the Archduchess 
Marie Louise had been arranged, her portrait 
was sent to her Imperial fiancé, who had not 
yet seen her; and that after examining it, Napoleon 
expressed the greatest satisfaction at finding that 
his future bride had the “Hapsburg lip,” as it 
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was his desire to marry one, whose distinguished 
birth would be instantly recognized. 

I made an inspection of the Military Academy 
at Wiener Neustadt, and was shown over the 
institution by an officer of the school specially 
detailed for the purpose, and was afterwards 
pleasantly entertained at luncheon by his wife 
and himself. The building occupied by the 
academy was the ancient castle of the **Baben- 
burg dynasty,” predecessor of the Hapsburgs and 
was erected in the 12th century, and altered in 
the 15th and 18th centuries. 

Over the entrance to the castle is the coat-of- 
arms of Emperor Frederick TI, containing 89 
quarterings and his motto, “A E.1.0.U.,”—“Aus- 
tria erit in orbi ultima,” and in the courtyard 
below, there is a statue of Emperor Francis Joseph. 

A banquet was given by Count Kalnoky at the 
Ball-platz in March, the guests including diplo- 
mats and military attachés and accompanying 
ladies; and after the dinner the ladies and men 
separated, the latter proceeding to the salon 
where coffee, cognac and cigars were served, and 
afterwards rejoined the ladies in the drawing 
room, until the close of the evening. Several din- 
ner parties were given by Count Kalnoky during 
the season, who, although a bachelor, presided 
in an informal and agreeable manner over these 
functions, and mingled with his guests with much 
sociability. | 
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I attended the spring review of the Vienna 
garrison by the Emperor, who was accompanied by 
a staff of nearly one hundred officers and the 
military attachés. I recognized the Archdukes 
Albert, William, Rainer and Charles Louis, also 
the Duke of Cumberland and Prince Henry of 
Reuss the German ambassador in the Emperor’s 
suite. Just as our colleagues were assembling 
previous to the review, we were joined by a very 
tall and swarthy officer, who was mounted on a 
skittish and nervous little animal. Startled by 
its unaccustomed surroundings, he began to jump 
about viciously, and finally succeeded in tossing 
his rider over his head, and throwing him violently 
to the ground. Some of the military attachés 
dismounted on witnessing this rare spectacle, and 
proffered their assistance, but he managed to get 
up on his feet unaided, and at once suddenly van- 
ished from the field, and was never afterwards 
seen again at any function in Vienna. I was 
informed that this officer was Major M. of the 
Portuguese army. The troops reviewed comprised 
the 13th and 25th infantry divisions, one brigade 
of cavalry and one of light artillery, numbering 
25,000 men, under command of Field Marshal von 
Schoenfeld, who was said to be slated for the 
command of the Austrian army, in case of war 
with Russia, then deemed to be not unlikely. 

In the latter part of April I was granted a six 
weeks’ leave of absence, which Mrs. Hein and I 
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spent in London, stopping at the Hyde Park Hotel, 
opposite Kensington Gardens. I received notice 
of my election as “Honorable Visitor” of the Army 
and Navy Club during the period of my stay in 
London, and Honorary Membership in the Raleigh 
Club for one month. My old friend, General Keith 
Fraser at that time in command of the Curragh 
Camp, came up to London for a few days, and 
we were entertained by Mrs. Fraser and him- 
self, at a reception and dinner at their fine old 
mansion, in Lowndes Square. 

During the month of May I attended the Levee 
of the Prince of Wales at St. James’s palace. The 
Prince stood at the end of the throne room facing 
the entrance, with his brothers and the other 
Princes of the royal family on his right and the 
courtiers in attendance on his left, forming a semi- 
circle which extended to the door on the opposite 
side of the room. The members of the diplomatic 
corps entered in the order of precedence and 
passed along the line, and as each member reached 
the Lord Chamberlain who stood beside the Prince, 
his name and rank were announced. When oppo- 
site His Royal Highness, a low bow was made and 
the individual passed on. The members of the 
diplomatic corps remained in the throne room until 
the departure of the royal party. 

The Prince of Wales was of short stature and 
rather stout. He appeared to be a man of great 
personal charm, and was very popular in his 
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circle, as well as with the people at large. The 
Queen’s Drawing Room was held at 2 P.m. on 
May 26th, on which occasion an immense throng 
of people assembled in the streets to view the 
passing of the royal, official and private carriages, 
en route to the function. As we approached 
Buckingham Palace, we found both sides of the 
street lined with vehicles, awaiting their turn to 
drive to the entrance, but fortunately for us, we 
had the “pas” as members of the diplomatic 
corps, and were enabled to drive straight ahead, 
when our footman held up his card as a signal. 

On arriving at the special entrance, which was 
marked by a strip of red carpet stretched out on 
the road, we entered the palace leaving our wraps 
in the cloak room; and ascended the grand stair- 
way, being met by court chamberlains, who con- 
ducted us to the small salon where the diplomatic 
corps were assembled. There we met Mr. Rob- 
ert T. Lincoln, Minister of the United States and 
Mrs. Lincoln, Mr. Robert McCormick, Secretary 
of the Legation, Major Post, the U. S. Military 
Attaché, Lieutenant Commander W. H. Emory, 
U.S.N., the Naval Attaché and Mrs. Emory, 
and Miss Williams, later the wife of Major Gen- 
eral Wesley Merritt, U.S.A. 

We were shortly afterwards approached by 
Lady Salisbury, wife of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, Prime Minister of England, who, adjusting 
her lorgnettes, and carefully scrutinizing a mem- 
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orandum she held in her hand, containing the 
names of those persons who were eligible for pres- 
entation in the diplomatic circle, asked Mrs. 
Lincoln, ““Who are these ladies?”’ She replied, 
“This is Mrs. Hein, the wife of the United States 
Military Attaché at Vienna, and this is Miss 
Williams, my house guest.” 

The line is rigidly drawn in England between 
individuals of sufficient importance to be pre- 
sented in the diplomatic circle, which in the case 
of Americans is restricted to members of the dip- 
lomatic corps, government officials and army and 
navy officers of high rank; and persons of less 
prominent status, are relegated to the general circle, 
although in some cases friends of the Minister 
not included in the first mentioned category, are 
slipped in with the former, as the court officials 
rely upon the minister as sponsor for such indi- 
viduals. 

Presentation with the diplomatic circle is eagerly 
sought by the ladies, as that distinction entitles 
them to the privilege of remaining in the pres- 
ence chamber during the entire function of the 
drawing room; and usually secures them an in- 
vitation to the court ball. The rules prescribing 
dress at court are rigid, and are never relaxed for 
Americans, who are required to appear in evening 
dress coat, knee-breeches, silk stockings and 
buckled shoes and with a sword, and the ladies 
with three ostrich feathers on their heads, a white 


Mrs. Hein, after her Presentation to Queen Victoria, 1891 
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tulle veil, and a court train, which must measure 
54 inches when stretched out on the floor. 

When passing the Queen, at whose side were 
standing the Princess of Wales and a long line 
of royal personages, we made a low bow and this 
was repeated when moving before the other royal- 
ties; when we reached the end of the line, we 
passed out by stepping backwards, two pages 
catching the lady’s train and throwing it over 
her shoulder, as she passed on into the salon ad- 
joining the throne room. 

The Queen wore a black velvet robe, a small 
diamond crown, and the blue Cordon of the Order 
of the Garter, across her shoulder. She was 
short and stout, her eyes pale blue, her hair and 
eyebrows grey, her nose rather prominent, her 
mouth large and drawn at the corners, her chin 
receding, her face round and plump, and her ex- 
pression sad and distrait; but her face was pleas- 
ant, and although in her 72nd year, she seemed 
to be vigorous and by no means feeble. 

Her Majesty remained only a short time in 
the drawing room, and she was then represented 
by the Princess of Wales, a vision of loveliness 
in pale blue velvet and high diamond crown, and 
resplendent with many jewels; who relieves the 
Queen of the strain and fatigue of these ceremo- 
nies, so far as possible. It was said that the Queen’s 
Drawing Rooms for presentations were held in 
the afternoons, in order to enable her Majesty 
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to return to Windsor Castle for dinner, as she is 
not able to sleep in Buckingham Palace. | 

I made an interesting trip to Aldershot with 
Major Post, to witness the exercises of a number 
of cavalry regiments at that station, and among 
the passengers in our special train were the Duke 
of Cambridge, General Sir Evelyn Wood and sev- 
eral other British officers of high rank. During 
the journey I had an interesting conversation 
with Sir Evelyn, principally with reference to 
incidents in our Civil War. 

At the end of the exercises I was invited to 
luncheon at the Officers’ Club, and was seated next 
to Colonel John French, 19th Hussars, at table, 
our conversation being limited to common topics 


and by no means animated. He was afterwards. 


Commanding General of the British army in 
Flanders during the first half of the World War, 
and is at present Field Marshal Viscount French 
of Ypres. 

I also attended the Royal Military Tourna- 
ment at Olympia, with Major General Keith 
Fraser, where a number of smart cavalry and 
field artillery regiments gave an exhibition of 
their skilful riding and driving, and prizes were 
awarded the winners of the various contests. 
The Horse Guards band rendered a musical pro- 
gram during the exhibition, and several members of 
the royal family including the Duke of Connaught, 
and many officers of high rank, occupied boxes. 
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Major Post having received orders from the 
war department, relieving him from duty as mili- 
tary attaché at London, and appointing Major 
Ludlow, also of the Engineer Corps, as his suc- 
cessor, requested me to accompany him in his 
farewell visit to Colonel Sterling of the Cold- 
stream Guards. We drove to the Horse Guards 
and were ushered into the Colonel’s office. He 
was very genial after a fashion, and tried hard 
to say something complimentary to Post on the 
eve of his departure from England, bringing his 
little speech to a close with the remark, “I am 
sorry to part with Major Post, who is almost 
good enough to be an Englishman.”’ 

We attended a reception at our legation given 
by Mrs. Lincoln, where amongst other compa- 
triots I met Mr. Sebastian Schlesinger of Boston, 
and his two very handsome daughters, whom 
greatly to my surprise I discovered to be the 
daughters of the former Miss Bertha de Pourtalés, 
whom I had known years before, when a young 
officer in Washington. 

We attended a very pleasant dinner party given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Poultney Bigelow, at their resi- 
dence on the Thames embankment above London, 
their guests numbering twelve persons, all of 
whom were artists and writers. After the dinner 
our hosts entertained us with an _ interesting 
description of their presentation at the German 
court, and Mr. Bigelow mentioned that he had 
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been a student at the University of Bonn with 
the Kaiser William. 

We attended the reception of Marquis and Mar- 
chioness Salisbury, at the official residence of the 
Prime Minister, No. 10 Downing Street, in honor 
of Queen Victoria’s birthday. This function was 
a brilliant affair, and the guests included several 
members of the royal family, among them being 
Prince Christian of Denmark the brother of 
Princess Alexandra, as well as a number of Rus- 
sian and German nobles, the Maharaja of India, 
members of the diplomatic corps, etc. The splen- 
dor of the function, was enhanced by the gor- 
geous uniforms of the men, and magnificent cos- 
tumes of the ladies. 

While strolling through the suite of ornate and 
brilliantly lighted salons, we encountered Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrie White, Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Endicott, Commander 
and Mrs. Emory, and other Americans of our 
acquaintance. 

We also attended the Court Ball at Buckingham 
Palace, reaching the ballroom shortly before 
10 p.m., at which hour the band struck up the 
national anthem, “God Save the Queen,” and 
the procession advanced promptly, headed by 
the Princess of Wales, Princess Beatrice, Princess 
Mary of Teck and their ladies-in-waiting, fol- 
lowed by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Con- 
naught, Prince Christian of Denmark, and the 
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Prince of Battenburg and their suites. The ball 
was then opened with the first royal quadrille, 
made up of princes and special invited partners, 
amongst whom I recall the Prince of Wales and 
Lady Brooke, and the Princess of Wales with the 
Prince of Teck. 

At the conclusion of the quadrille, the dancing 
became general throughout the ballroom, which 
was beautifully decorated. It had a raised dais 
at one end with chairs for royal personages, and 
several tiers of seats at right angles with each end 
of the dais, those on the right being for members 
of the diplomatic corps and on the left for the 
peeresses,—the first tier for the duchesses, the 
second for the marchionesses, and so on, according 
to the established custom. 

During the evening I strolled off to the supper 
room, at the suggestion and under the guidance 
of Count Wydenbruck, Chancellor of the Austrian 
embassy, much to the surprise and consternation 
of the attendants and waiters on duty there, as 
it was not yet midnight, the time specially desig- 
nated for the supper. However, we were served 
with a sandwich and a bottle of champagne, 
notwithstanding our too speedy advent in the 
banquet hall. 

This was an unfortunate occurrence, as the 
military circle was held by the Prince of Wales, 
during the time of our absence from the ball- 
room. Supper was served first to the royal party, 
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and then to the guests; the famous gold plate 
was used on this occasion. 

Many of the famous English beauties were pres- 
ent at the ball, and we were especially attracted 
by the Countess of Dudley, Mrs. Cornwallis- 
West and her handsome daughters, one of whom 
became the Duchess of Westminster and the other 
the Princess of Pless. I also recall the Duchess 
of Portland, Lady Nailor-Leyland, née Jennie 
Chamberlain of Cleveland, Ohio, an old Wash- 
ington acquaintance, Miss Mary Leiter, later 
Lady Curzon, Princess Mary of Teck, later Queen 
Mary of England, Mrs. Waddington, wife of the 
French ambassador (sister of General Charles 
King, U.S.A.), Mr. and Mrs. Henry White and 
Commander and Mrs. Emory of our legation in 
London. 


CHAPTER IX 


Visit Budapest. General Kodolitsch. Dine with Emperor at 
Schwartzenau. Presentation to Royalties. German Emperor. 
Court Concert. Marriage Festivities of Archduchess Louise. 
Lady Paget. Corpus Christi Procession. Soirée of Prince and 
Princess of Coburg. French Ambassador. Princess Metternich. 
Ball at Court. Dine with Duke of Cumberland. Lieutenant 
Prince Ahmed Fouad. New Members of the Legation. 


In August I went to Budapest after my return to 
Vienna, at the expiration of my leave, and called 
on the Ministers of National-Defense and Agri- 
culture, from whom I obtained the necessary 
authorization to visit the famous horse breeding 
establishments of Hungary, located at Babolna, 
Mezchegyes and Kis-ber; as well as the Ludovica 
Academy at Budapest, for the training of officers 
of the Hungarian Landwehr. 

The studs and stallion depots are under the 
joint control of the before-mentioned ministries, 
and they are maintained for the advancement 
of the extensive horsebreeding industry of the 
kingdom, and more especially for the improve- 
ment of the horses bred for the military service. 

Each stallion depot covers a district, throughout 
which its stallions are sent to the various stations, 
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during the covering season. At Kis-Ber, thorough - 
and half-bred English horses are raised; at Ba- 
bolna, thorough and half-bred Arab horses; and 
at Mezihegyes, cross-bred animals. For the main- 
tenance of these establishments, horse races, 
prizes, horse fairs, etc., the Hungarian govern- 
ment contributes an annual subsidy of $1,000,000. 

The efficiency and value of these splendidly 
organized and managed equine establishments are 
generally recognized throughout the entire king- 
dom, and to them is largely due the exceptional 
mounts of the Hungarian cavalry, and the fine 
chargers of its officers. 

In Budapest I was entertained by Mr. Ham- 
mond, the U. S. Consul, and I had the pleasure 
of meeting General Baron Kodolitsch, former 
aide-de-camp of the Emperor, and General Tiirr, 
the distinguished patriot and soldier of fortune 
and engineer. The latter served under Kossuth 
in the Hungarian revolution in 1848, fought in the 
Italian army against Austria, was in the Cri- 
mean war in 1859, and under both Garibaldi and 
Victor Emmanuel in the war against Prussia in 
1870. He was the construction engineer of the 
Corinth Ship Canal from 1884 until 1893. Not- 
withstanding the fact that he was a very old 
man when I met him, he was still mentally and 
physically active. 

General Kodolitsch was Military Attaché to 
the Austrian-Hungarian embassy at Paris dur- 
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ing the reign of Napoleon III. At the time of 
our acquaintance, he was in command of a bri- 
gade of Hungarian Hussars. His wife was the 
daughter of the capitalist and banker Heine, a 
large part of her wealth coming from the for- 
tune amassed at the famous gaming resort at 
Monte Carlo by its manager Baron Blanc, the 
husband of her aunt. They had a charming apart- 
ment in Vienna, and entertained us very agree- 
ably at an al fresco luncheon, in the beautiful 
ground connected with their residence. 

On the whole I was very favorably impressed 
with Hungary, and still retain a pleasant memory 
of the very popular national dish,—“ Hungarian 
goulash,” which I found much to my liking. On 
my return to Vienna, I recall a very pleasant 
dinner party extended to Mrs. Hein and myself 
by our colleagues Colonel and Madame Espinosa 
at their apartment, and whom we afterwards 
accompanied to their loge, in the Imperial Opera 
House, where we enjoyed the delightful music of 
Cavalleria Rusticana, composed by Mascagni and 
sung for the first time in Vienna. 

Before leaving Vienna for the summer, we called 
on old Countess Huyssenstamm, the mother-in- 
law of the former Agnes Carroll of Baltimore, 
and possessor of “‘fifteen quarterings,’’ who gave 
us a cup of tea. We also dropped in on Baron 
Lederer, at one time Austrian Minister to the 
United States, and Baroness Lederer, the parents 
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of Mme. Glentworth, who presented Mrs. Hein 
with a piece of the silk robe of the Empress Marie 
Louise, given by the latter to her grandmother, 
when she was a lady-in-waiting of the Empress. 

I attended a banquet of the Emperor at the 
castle of Schwartzenau, at the beginning of the 
maneuvers of 1891, at which were present the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, King Albert and Prince 
George of Saxony, the military attachés and a 
number of officials of high rank, and at its conclu- 
sion I was presented to the Saxon royalties by 
the Emperor, the conversation being carried on 
in English. 

At the dinner at the castle on September 5th, 
there were present besides the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, Emperor William of Germany, the King 
and Crown Prince of Saxony, the Austrian and Ger- 
man Prime Ministers, Count Paar and General Bol- 
fras of the Imperial cabinet, Prince Thurn and 
Taxis, grand equerry, Count Wolkenstein, the 
grand master of the culinary department, a large 
number of Austrian and German officers of high 
rank, and all of the military attachés on duty in 
Vienna. At the “smoker” assembly held in the 
court-yard of the castle after dinner, the military 
attachés were presented in succession to Emperor 
William by Emperor Francis Joseph. 

During my interview with the German Emperor, 
which lasted about fifteen minutes of the hour 
allotted for the “Circle,” he talked about the 
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American Civil War, with which he seemed to be 
quite familiar, spoke in a very complimentary man- 
ner about the U. S. Military Academy, and dis- 
cussed the subject of the lance as a cavalry weapon. 
He said, “In my opinion, the lance is the true 
cavalry weapon, and in the next war, which will 
undoubtedly be opened with large cavalry com- 
bats, it will be found that the sabre cannot pos- 
sibly stand against the lance. I do everything in 
my power to encourage efficiency in the use of 
this weapon in my army, by means of the award 
of prizes at competitions, and I would not be 
averse to having the officers themselves carry 
the lance.” He then spoke of a sabre and lance 
combat in the war of 1870, and wound up with 
the remark that considerable attention was also 
paid to dismounted fighting in the German cavalry. 
He asked me if I was acquainted with my com- 
patriot Poultney Bigelow, saying that he knew 
him very well, and that he had presented him the 
canoe in which he had made a famous 1500 mile 
voyage down the Danube, passing through the 
“Tron Gates,” in his boat. “This,” he remarked, 
“is now in my nautical museum at Potsdam.” 
He spoke English without an accent, and I no- 
ticed a marked peculiarity in his appearance, con- 
sisting of a deformed and limp left hand and 
arm. One day I happened to stray away from 
the maneuver terrain and was alone, when I 
noticed Emperor William with two or three at- 
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tendants a short distance away, all dismounted 
and standing near their horses. Soon afterwards 
one of the attendants brought up a small step- 
ladder, to where the Emperor was standing, and 
unfolded it and placed it by the side of his charger, 
so that he was enabled to vault into the saddle. 
His left arm was so weak and defective, that he 
was compelled to carry the reins in his right hand, 
and appeared to guide his horse principally by 
the pressure of his legs, but the charger was so 
highly trained and well mannered, that he seemed 
to instantly anticipate the wishes of his master. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph was a fine and 
graceful horseman, his chargers being thoroughly 
trained thoroughbreds, from the Imperial breeding 
establishments. He was, however, always accom- 
panied when mounted, by an old English valet, 
who had been in his service from youth, so that 
he had practically become an Austrian, and who had 
forgotten his own native language. His duty was 
to exercise the chargers of his master, for two or 
three hours before they were to be ridden by him, 
and thus insure perfect behavior and absolute 
security to the Emperor. 

At the critique delivered at the close of the 
maneuvers, by Archduke Albert and the two 
Emperors, there were many words of praise be- 
stowed upon the troops, by all three personages. 
After this, Emperor Francis Joseph in his address 
to Emperor William and the King of Saxony, 
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expressed his thanks to both monarchs for their 
presence at the maneuvers, and said, “Now, as 
always, my chief wish is for peace, and it will be 
my constant endeavor to maintain it; but should 
that be no longer possible, I am convinced, that 
the armies of Austria and Germany will be found 
fighting, side by side and shoulder to shoulder.”’ 

This speech and declaration delivered at a time 
when the armies of the central powers of Europe 
numbered 4,826,940 men on the war-footing, 
exclusive of the army of their Italian ally, indi- 
cated a war against democratic France and auto- 
cratic Russia, whose alliance was not main- 
tained without difficulty. I was confirmed in this 
opinion, by remarks made by my colleagues, and 
from hints dropped from time to time, by the 
Austrian military authorities, as well as by the 
frequent toast, “To the Day,” made by German 
officers, and overheard by myself. 

I was of the belief then, that that threatening 
attitude of the central powers, was based on the 
conviction that they were in a position to over- 
power easily the armies of France and Russia, 
and eventually become the dominant power of the 
world. The assertion of, the Austrian Emperor 
proved only too true, and twenty-three years 
later, his monarchy went under and ceased to 
exist, as the result of this baneful alliance with an 
unscrupulous leader, whose overweening ambi- 
tion, already aimed at world domination. 
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A court concert was given at the Imperial pal- 
ace, on the eve of the marriage of Archduchess 
Louise of Austria and Crown Prince Frederick 
Augustus of Saxony. The members of the diplo- 
matic corps were grouped together as they en- 
tered the hall, after which they were escorted by 
court chamberlains to the seats assigned them. 
Madames Forstner and Renard, famous singers 
of the Imperial Opera House, contributed several 
beautiful solos, assisted by a large chorus of male 
singers, accompanied by the court orchestra, 
under the direction of Edouard Strauss. 

Princess Louise was much admired on this occa- 
sion, for her beauty and graceful bearing, and she 
remarked to Lady Paget the wife of Sir Augustus 
Paget, the British ambassador, in our hearing, 
“T consider myself very fortunate to be able to 
marry such a nice young man.” At the end of 
the concert, a circle was held and we were pre- 
sented to the royal couple. 

We received an invitation to the marriage cere- 
mony in the little court chapel, which seated only one 
hundred and fifty people, comprising the royal 
families of Austria and Saxony and their suites. 
The members of the diplomatic corps occupied the 
tribune, from which they had a fine view of the 
picturesque and solemn ceremony. It would be 
difficult to describe adequately the beautiful 
scene in the chapel, where the superb costumes of 
the archduchesses and other royalties and ladies- 
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in-waiting, and the gala uniforms and jewelled 
decorations of the men, added a touch of color 
grouped around the pure white altar. 

Princess Louise robed in a silver brocade gown, 
and wearing a superb diamond crown, the gift 
of the Emperor, made a handsome and queenlike 
bride, as she walked up the aisle on the arm of 
her father, the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Follow- 
ing the bride came twenty bridesmaids, attired 
in a medieval style of costume, embroidered in 
silver or gold bullion; and wearing gorgeous 
tiaras of diamonds, from which fell short spangled 
tulle veils, of the color of the gowns; they walked 
two by two, each two in robes of the same color,— 
two of blue, two of gold, two of old rose, ete. 

The Emperor escorted the- Queen of Saxony, 
and the King of Saxony the Archduchess Alice, 
mother of the bride. As they wended their way 
up the center aisle, the scene was enhanced by the 
dim religious light of the chapel, and here and 
there, the sun’s rays flickered through its ancient 
stained glass windows. 

As Princess Louise ascended the sanctuary steps, 
Prince Frederick Augustus, a good looking blonde 
young man in uniform, came forward, and met 
her. Grouped around the altar, were the King 
and Queen of Saxony, the King and Queen of 
Wurtemberg, the Grand Duke and Grand Duch- 
ess of Tuscany, and the Archdukes and Arch- 
duchesses in rear of Emperor Francis Joseph. 
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The altar was imbedded with the rarest of white 
flowers and ferns, and hundreds of wax candles 
shed a mellow light on the picturesque pageant. 
After the short marriage ceremony, the procession 
moved down the aisle in the same general order 
in which it came, the bride and groom leading this 
time, smiling and happy, as the bells pealed mer- 
rily, to announce the event. 

We attended an evening reception of Prince 
Henry VII of-Reuss and Princess Marie his wife 
at the German embassy, and a similar enter- 
tainment of Sir Augustus and Lady Paget at the 
British embassy. At the latter there were pres- 
ent some members of the Imperial family, and a 
large number of representatives of the diplomatic 
corps and of the official and aristocratic circles, 

Light beverages were served during the evening, 
including a unique liquid, consisting of sweetened 
milk flavored with almond extract; and I noticed 
quite a number of ladies in the anteroom, enjoy- 
ing not only cigarettes, but also puffing away with 
conspicuously long black cigars. 

Lady Paget, before marriage, Countess Wal- 
burga Hohenthal, was first maid of honor of Em- 
press Frederick of Germany, when a young lady 
and it was said that she and Sir Augustus Paget 
were largely instrumental in bringing about the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
King Edward VII, and Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark, now the widowed Queen of England. 
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On her afternoon reception day, we found Lady 
Paget in the drawing room of the embassy, sit- 
ting before a spinning wheel, and attired in the 
costume of “Marguerite,” the heroine of the 
opera Faust; she was a remarkably handsome 
and youthful appearing lady, in spite of her age, 
with a clear pink complexion, blue eyes and golden 
hair. She informed us during our conversation, 
that she was in the habit of running up and down 
the marble halls of the embassy, in the early 
morning, barefooted, for exercise and the purpose 
of improving her circulation. She asked me “the 
cause of the color of the blue grass of Kentucky,” 
and I was somewhat nonplussed by the sudden- 
ness and ambiguity of the question, but I replied 
after some hesitation, that it-was probably due, 
to certain chemical elements of the soil in that 
country. 

I was an interested spectator of the solemn and 
spectacular “Corpus Christi’? procession, as it 
moved slowly along through the principal streets 
in the “old town’ of Vienna, on the Feast of 
“Corpus Christi.” It began in the early morn- 
ing, by the drive of the Emperor to Saint Stephen’s 
cathedral, in a magnificent state coach drawn by 
six white Spanish horses, followed by a number of 
Archdukes, each in a coach behind four horses, 
similar to those attached to the Emperor’s car- 
riage, with coachmen, footmen, and runners in 
gorgeous livery. 
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Passing through the streets lined with soldiers, 
the Emperor arrived at the cathedral, where he 
received the royal salute, accompanied with fan- 
fare of trumpets and drums, from detachments of 
the Imperial and Royal body guards, and infantry 
troops, assembled in the square of St. Stephen. 
He then left his carriage and entered the cathe- 
dral, and was escorted up the main aisle by the 
dean and chapter of the cathedral, the choir peal- 
ing forth the opening prelude to the Mass, which 
was about to be celebrated, by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Vienna. He was seated on a throne 
in the sanctuary, and he then assisted at the 
High Mass, which was celebrated with much 
grandeur and pomp. 

On leaving the cathedral at the conclusion of 
the ceremony, a procession was formed, headed 
by the various Orders of Knights of the dual mon- 
archy; followed by a long column of chanting 
choristers and altar boys, some with lighted candles 
in their hands, and others swinging censers, with 
burning incense, from which rose clouds of fra- 
grant white smoke. Then came a large body of 
priests and prelates, and after them, the Arch- 
bishop of Vienna under a canopy of white cloth 
of gold, supported at the four corners by Arch- 
dukes, and holding aloft in his raised hands a mon- 
strance of gold and diamonds, containing the 
Sacred Host. | 

Immediately behind the canopy, came the 
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Emperor bareheaded, and with a lighted taper in 
his hand, followed by Archdukes, high civil, mili- 
tary, and naval officials, the mayor and aldermen 
of the city, and numerous civic organizations. As 
the procession moved slowly along the streets, 
lmed with a continuous throng of bareheaded 
people on their knees, it stopped at several open 
air-altars under canopies along the route, and 
there offered up short prayers. When the Em- 
peror returned to the cathedral, after the pro- 
cession had passed through the city, benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament was offered; after 
which he returned to the Hofburg in his coach, 
and a few minutes later, reviewed the troops 
as they marched past, in the inner courtyard of 
the palace. 7 

We attended a brilliant soirée at the palace of 
Prince and Princess Philip of Saxe-Coburg, at 
which there were a great number of guests, in- 
cluding several members of the Imperial family, 
and many high officials,. besides representatives 
of the diplomatic corps and court circles. Dur- 
ing the evening we were presented by the Prince 
to his mother, Princess Clementine of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha née Bourbon-Orleans, daughter of King 
Louis Philippe of France. Princess Louise of Co- 
burg presided at the function, and was neither 
handsome nor attractive. On the Russian Christ- 
mas eve, my Russian colleagues, Colonel and Mrs. 
Zouieff, invited us to a “real Russian dinner”’ at 
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their apartment; and among the guests, were Col- 
onel and Mme. Woronin of Russia, Colonel and 
Mme. Torcy, Major Dawson, Count and Countess 
de Villeneuve, Prince Ratibor, M. Benckendorf, 
Prince Cantacuzene and others. The prelude to 
the dinner comprised several hors d’ceuvres, in- 
cluding Russian caviar, and vodka the national 
beverage, in comparison with which our American 
whisky seemed somewhat mild. Among the dinner 
courses I recall cabbage soup, and the roasted suck- 
ling pig, of such recent birth that its little bones 
were quite soft. After the repast we repaired to 
the ball room for the dance, to which other guests 
besides those at the dinner, were invited, and the 
music was furnished by Russian musicians. 

On January 11, 1892, we dined with the Minis- 
ter of War and Baroness von Bauer, where we 
met a distinguished company including the mili- 
tary attachés. On the 12th, we attended the court 
ball in the Marble Hall of the Hofburg, at which 
were present the Emperor and many members of 
the court, besides high officials of state, officers 
of the army and navy of high rank, and members 
of the diplomatic corps including the ladies of 
their families. A buffet supper was served at 
midnight. 

I attended a gala performance—“ Theatre Pare,” 
at the Imperial Opera House on the 21st inst., 
in honor of the approaching marriage of Arch- 
duchess Margaret Sophia and Duke Albert of 
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Wurtemberg, the audience comprising the Em- 
peror and Archduchess Marie Therese, the court, 
visiting royalties, the diplomatic corps and haute 
monde of the capital. The bride to be was the 
daughter of Archduke Charles Louis and _ niece 
of the Emperor, and previous to her engagement, 
had been the abbess of the convent of Hradschin 
in Prague for noble ladies. 

On Sunday, January 22d, we attended the court 
ball in the Redoutensaal of the Hofburg, in honor 
of the royal betrothal party, at which were pres- 
ent the Emperor Francis Joseph and Archduchess 
Marie Therese, the King and Queen of Wurtem- 
berg, the affianced couple, members of the Im- 
perial family, high court officials, members of the 
diplomatic corps, the military-attachés and other 
notables. During the evening, we were pre- 
sented to the King and Queen of Wurtemberg, 
and the affianced couple, and a supper was served 
at midnight. 

The final function held on the evening before 
the marriage ceremony, was a gala concert at the 
Hofburg, under the direction of Johann Strauss, 
attended by a brilliant assemblage. 

We were present at the marriage ceremony in 
the little parish church of the Hofburg, and had 
a fine place of observation from our seats in the 
balcony. The Archduchess appeared very hand- 
some in her bridal robe, and everyone remarked 
how fortunate the Duke was to have secured such 
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an attractive wife. He was a tall and distingué 
officer, and his mother, the Queen, seemed to be 


a charming old lady. Twenty-five years after i 


this incident, the name of the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg headed the list of German officers, charged 
with crimes committed against the French and 
Belgian populace, during the early part of the 
World War; he, especially, being accused of acts 
of cruelty to the inhabitants of the City of Namur. 

We were asked to a reception of M. and Mme. 
Decraix at the French embassy, which occupied 
the magnificent palace of Prince Lobkowitz. The 
soirée was a very brilliant affair, and included 
among the guests many notabilities. I was pre- 
sented to Count Nigra, the Italian ambassador 
and. distinguished diplomat, who represented his 
country at the Tuileries in 1871, at the time of 
the abdication of the Emperor Napoleon III. 
He and Prince Richard Metternich, the Austrian 
Ambassador, rescued the Empress Eugenie in 
her flight from the palace at midnight, when 
deserted by her attendants, and placed her in a 
carriage, in which she was hurriedly driven 
through a howling mob, to the residence of Doctor 
Evans, the American dentist at court, and thence 
to the railway station and to safety. 

Princess Pauline Metternich, the wife of Prince 
Metternich and Countess de Pourtalés (the mother 
of Baroness Berckheim), her intimate companion 
and friend, and noted beauty at the Court of 
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Napoleon III, were the particular friends of Em- 
press Eugenie, and brilliant leaders of the gay 
and fashionable world at the capital of the French 
empire. ' 

We passed most of our time at the soirée with 
the Berckheims, and during the evening we were 
presented to Archduchess Stephanie, the widow 
of Crown Prince Rudolph, a tall blonde with 
beautiful golden hair, and a very slender and 
graceful figure, still arrayed in deep mourning. 
She was the daughter of King Leopold of Bel- 
gium, and sister of Louise the wife of Prince 
Philip of Coburg; and her only child, Archduchess 
Elizabeth, was brought up at the Hofburg, and 
subsequently married Prince Windishgraetz. The 
beautiful and still popular “Stephanie Gavotte,” 
composed by Czibulka, leader of the 36th Aus- 
trian Infantry, was dedicated to Princess Steph- 
anie. 

The entertainments of the “haute aristicratie”’ 
of Vienna, consisted almost entirely of receptions 
and a few balls, during the gay season, but rarely 
of dinners, and these though brilliant, were some- 
what formal and stilted, as they were restricted 
to those who had the entrée at court. At these 
affairs, a suite of rooms adjoining the grand salon 
or ballroom, were reserved for card parties and 
gossip, and for those ladies and gentlemen who 
Wished to indulge in smoking. 

The midnight supper was served at small tables, 
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or else, refreshments were passed around during 
the course of the evening, by numerous waiters 
generally attired in gorgeous livery. 

We attended a soirée at the palace of Princess 
Pauline Metternich. Her salon was the popular 
rendezvous of artists and musicians, of whom she 
was a great patroness. She was a fine musician 
herself, and the composer of that wonderful cre- 
ation, the “Pupenfee,”’ one of the most popular 
productions at the Imperial Opera House, while 
we were in Vienna. She was, quite stout, and her 
inartistically rouged lips and. painted eyebrows, 
rendered her very conspicuous. She was very 
clever and amusing, and according to rumor she 
was helped out financially by Baron Rothschild, 
whom she called her “‘ House Jew,” in exchange for 
social assistance she rendered himself and family. 

The new Turkish ambassador, Zia Bey, suc- 
cessor to the late Sadoullah Pasha, having been 
received in audience by the Emperor, gave spe- 
cial evening receptions in honor of the occasion, 
at the embassy. He was a very polished and 
affable diplomat, and in later years represented 
his country as Minister to the United States. 

We attended a banquet given by Mr. and Mrs. 
de Biedermann, at their residence in Vienna, one 
of the magnificent palaces owned by Prince 
Liechtenstein, and among the guests was Arch- 
bishop Galimberti, the Papal Nuncio, who was 
seated on the right of the hostess (he having the 
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precedence socially as well as officially in Vienna), 
while I was placed on her left. With America as 
the topic of conversation, the hostess alluded to 
my country in a very complimentary manner, 
whereupon the Monsignor remarked, in a very 
blunt and undiplomatic manner, “Oui, il y a une 
Amérique du Nord, et une Amérique du Sud, mais 
quant a moi, j’aime mieux |’Amérique du Sud.” 

Mr. Beidermann was a very wealthy banker and 
a member of the so-called “haute finance,” a class 
of society which was strictly barred from court, 
with two notable exceptions, Barons Nathaniel 
and Albert Rothschild; but the privilege of en- 
trée to court, specially granted to those gentle- 
men, was due to the fact that their banking firm 
controlled the administration of the national 
debt of the monarchy, though this privilege did 
not include their families. 

We were also present at a dinner given by 
Baron and Baroness Fischer, also of the “haute 
finance,” in honor of the engagement of their 
daughter and Count Wurmbrand. Among the 
guests were Countess Wurmbrand, the mother 
of the Count, Count Ferdinand Kinsky, and sev- 
eral diplomats. Baron Fischer was the partner 
of Baron Hirsch, the capitalist. The entertain- 
ments of the members of this set though infre- 
quent, were very lavish, especially the banquets, 
which generally lasted from 7 P.M. until mid- 
night, and were followed by an impromptu dance. 
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On the departure of the guests in the early morn- 
ing, they were served hot rolls and coffee. 
We received an invitation to the Ball-at-Court, 


which was generally regarded as in the nature of - 


a command of the Emperor, and must be com- 
plied with, except by reason of illness or absence 
from the city, and took precedence over all other 
invitations whether accepted or not. It was 
brought to the residence by a court messenger, 
and the signature of the recipient in his book was 
a notification of acceptance. Those invited were 
strictly limited to the court, the aristocracy and 
the diplomatic corps. 

We attended the “Ball-at-Court,” the exclu- 
sive ball, to which but comparatively few were 
invited, on February 14th, 1893, in the “Hall of 
the Knights” (Rittersaal); a magnificent marble 
hall containing stained glass windows of rare 
beauty, between which were great escutcheons 
of enameled precious metals, partially covering 
the finely carved and inlaid wainscottings of the 
walls. Mirrors and damescened sets of armor, 
were placed along each side of the long hall, 
and from the high arched ceiling, hung gold 
chandeliers ornamented with crystal prisms, from 
which hundreds of lighted wax candles produced 
a brilliant illumination. 

Before entering the ballroom, the Emperor and 
Archduchess Marie Therese held a circle, for the 
presentation of new members of the diplomatic 
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corps, after which the ball was opened and con- 
tinued until midnight, when supper was served 
as usual, followed by the cotillion. 

We attended an evening reception on the 18th 
of Madame Merry del Val, at the Spanish em- 
bassy, and there amongst others, we met her 
son, Monsignor Merry del Val, a young prelate 
and afterwards the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of His Holiness Pope Pius X, and on the 27th of 
the month I was present at a banquet of the 
Emperor, at the Hofburg. I recall many pleas- 
ant dinners at the residence of Colonel and Mrs. 
F. D. Grant, at one of which we had the pleasure 
of seeing again old Mrs. Grant, the widow of 
President Grant, and Mrs. Algernon Sartoris her 
daughter, who were visiting Vienna; and there 
we made the acquaintance of Mr. S. R. Thayer, 
U. S. Minister to the Hague, who informed me 
that he had always felt a great interest in the 
U.S. Military Academy, because of the fact that 
one of his forbears, General Nathaniel Thayer, 
at one time the Superintendent of the Academy, 
had been honored with the title of “Father of 
the U. S. Military Academy” and a statue at 
West Point, facing the cadet barracks. The Grants 
entertained charmingly, and were very popular 
hosts in the Austrian capital. We were also the 
guests of Mr. Mazel the Minister of Holland and 
his attractive wife, at the Dutch Legation, the 
latter being an American by birth. 
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One day while passing the Hotel Bristol on the 
Ringstrasse, I had a glimpse of old Prince Bis- 
marck, who was on a visit to Vienna, for the 
purpose of attending the marriage of his son 
Count Herbert Bismarck and Countess Hoyos. 
He had been dismissed from office recently by 
the German Emperor, and it was said at Vienna, 
that his presence there had been ignored by the 
German ambassador and also by the Austrian 
government. He appeared to be very old and 
feeble, as he shuffled along the street, supporting 
himself heavily on his cane. 

When Mr. Grover Cleveland became President 
for a second term, and selected new diplomatic 
representatives, he designated Mr. Bartlett Tripp, 
of Helena, Montana, Minister to Austria-Hungary, 
to succeed Colonel Grant, and Mr. Lawrence 
Townsend, Secretary of Legation vice Mr. T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, who already had resigned the 
position and returned to the United States. At 
the last court ball attended by the Grants before 
their departure from Vienna, Miss Julia Grant, 
their handsome and attractive young daughter, 
made her début. She afterwards married Prince 
Cantacuzene of Russia. 

We received an invitation to the dinner of the 
Duke of Cumberland, at his palace near Penzing 
in the vicinity of Vienna. Upon our arrival at 
the palace we were ushered into a large salon, 
with some formality, and made our bows to the 


Duke Erneste Auguste of Cumberland and the Duchess (Princess 
Thyra of Denmark), and Family, Gmunden, 1892 
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Duke and Duchess, who gave us a pleasant recep- 
tion, carrying on the conversation in English. The 
ladies, in turn, sat on the sofa beside the Duchess, 
who engaged each one in a few minutes conversa- 
tion, the Duke circulating among the men in the 
meantime. At the signal of the Master of Cere- 
monies, we followed our hosts to the banquet hall, 
Mrs. Hein’s escort being Prince Hohenlohe, whose 
seat at table was on her right, with Prince Coloredo- 
Mansfeld on her left. The guests numbered thirty, 
and there was a superb display of the Hanover gold 
and silver plate, and fine china and glass, on the 
table, which was profusely ornamented with choice 
flowers. 

A large number of lackeys in the gorgeous red 
livery of the royal House of Hanover were in 
attendance, and besides the master of ceremonies 
there were a number of court officials and orderly 
officers present; and after the dessert was served, 
a large silver tray containing bonbonniéres of 
silver and red enamel with the crest of the House 
of Hanover, were passed around as souvenirs. 

After the dinner we followed the hosts to the 
drawing room, and their Royal Highnesses con- 
versed with each of the guests in turn; Mrs. Hein 
while chatting with the Duchess remarked that 
we had had the honor of a presentation to her 
sister, the Princess of Wales, recently, which only 
elicited the rather plaintively expressed reply, 
“My poor sister has had many troubles.” 
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The six attractive young children of our hosts 
then entered the drawing room, and were pre- 
sented to the guests by the Duchess. Princess 
Thyra the Duchess of Cumberland, was the 
daughter of King Christian [IX of Denmark, and 
her sisters were the wives of King Edward VII of 
England, and Czar Alexander III of Russia, and 
was a very popular Princess. Duke Ernest Augus- 
tus of Cumberland was the son and heir of the 
deposed King George V of Hanover, whose do- 
minions were seized and annexed by Prussia, 
after his defeat at the Battle of Langensalza in 
1866, when the blind King and his family were 
given asylum in Austria, by Emperor Francis 
Joseph. 

The Duke had the distinctive eyes of the royal 
house of England, which usually appeared behind 
heavy gold rimmed spectacles, resting upon a 
nose somewhat deficient in bone and cartilage, a 
powerful lower jaw, and a resolute mouth partially 
concealed by a shortly cropped brown beard tinged 
with grey. Our royal hosts were by no means 
princely, but rather commonplace in appearance, 
and their conversation with us was carried on in 
English, and limited to the topics of the day. 

The Duke appeared at the dinner in the uni- 
form of the Austrian Infantry regiment, of which 
he was the “honorary colonel,” and had on his 
breast the Grand Cross of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, the decoration said to have been worn by 
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him at the Battle of Langensalza, as Crown Prince 
of Hanover. 

My friend and colleague Major Douglas Daw- 
son, had a very attractive apartment on the 
Schwartenburg Platz adjoining the palace of 
Archduke Louis Victor,—a smart bachelor estab- 
lishment, quite “English”? in its equipment, not 
even lacking the large open fireplace, altogether 
unknown in Viennese houses. His dinner and 
luncheon parties were very pleasant. 

Some years after leaving Vienna, Dawson, 
then General Sir Douglas Dawson, became Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies at the court of King Edward 
VII, and after the King’s death he held the same 
position under King George V. He is now Comp- 
troller of the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, 
in which capacity it is he who decides upon the 
eligibility of applicants for presentation at Court. 

He informed me that he is partly of American 
descent, his grandfather, the third Lord Cremorne, 
being a direct descendant of the first Lord Cre- 
morne and his second wife, Philadelphia Freame, 
who was the only daughter of Thomas Freame of 
Philadelphia and Margaretta Penn, the daughter 
of William Penn. 

Lieutenant Prince Ahmed Fouad, Military At- 
taché of the Ottoman Empire, another friend and 
colleague, was established in a very fine apart- 
ment. He was an agreeable, accomplished and 
handsome young officer, and master of most of 
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the continental languages; but was greatly dis- 
satisfied with his official status in Vienna, where 
his title of Highness was ignored by the court 
and military authorities, for political reasons; 
and he complained of the rank, Lieutenant of 
Artillery and Honorary General Adjutant of His 
Majesty the Sultan, given him by the Turkish 
authorities, when he was appointed military at- 
taché, and said that in his own country he would 
have the rank of division general. 

He added that under the circumstances he 
had asked to be relieved from duty in Vienna, 
and that if his request were not granted, he in- 
tended to take his departure from the Austrian 
capital, without notifying either the Austrian 
or Turkish governments. Shortly after this con- 
versation, he disappeared from Vienna. This son 
of the Khedive Ismael was born at Guizeh Pal- 
ace in 1868, and it was almost to the day, fifty- 
four years later, that Ahmed Fouad became King 
of Egypt. 

The Jockey Club of Vienna located in the 
sumptuous ‘‘Zierhof,” near the palace of Arch- 
duke Albert, was the aristocratic and exclusive 
club of the metropolis, the place where turf betting 
on a large scale, and all species of gambling pre- 
vailed. The popular turfmen, Hector and Aris- 
tide Baltazzi, who became prominent as inter- 
national sportsmen in 1876, when their famous 
horse Kisber gained the English Derby, were 
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the only non-titled members of the club, aris- 
tocrats only being eligible for membership. 

The Grants left Vienna in May much to the 
regret of everyone, and during the following 
month Mr. Tripp and his family, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, arrived in the city, 
and assumed their new duties. Mrs. Tripp was 
the sister of Senator Cushman Davis of Minne- 
sota, chairman of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs of the Senate. 

The Tripps moved into an apartment much 
smaller than that occupied by the Grants, and the 
new office provided for the legation was insufficient 
for the purpose and poorly equipped, due to the 
insufficiency of funds furnished by the govern- 
ment. The Townsends were installed in a large 
apartment on the Rennweg, and did considerable 
entertaining, Mrs. Townsend becoming quite pop- 
ular in the social circle. Shortly after his arrival, 
Mr. Tripp was notified by a court official that 
he would be received in audience by the Empress 
Elizabeth, on a designated day, a rather exceptional 
compliment, as the Empress no longer attended 
court functions and was absent from Vienna most 
of the time. 

Mr. Tripp in describing his interview, informed 
me that the Empress had received him very in- 
formally, and that she was a most entertaining 
and interesting conversationalist, as well as a 
very beautiful and fascinating lady. 


CHAPTER X 


President of Swiss Republic. Baron von Berlichingen. Prince Roland 
Bonaparte. Maneuvers of 1893. Notice of my Relief as Mili- 
tary Attaché. Visit Berlin. Arrival of my Successor in Vienna. 
Final Audience with Emperor. Dinner at the Palace. Arrival in 
Paris. Courtesies of General and Mrs. Keith Fraser, in London. 
Arrival in Washington. Dine with Theodore Roosevelt. Presi- 
dent Cleveland. Final Report. 


Brrore leaving Vienna for our summer outing in 
Switzerland, I received a letter of introduction to 
the Minister of War of the Swiss Republic, Mr. 
Emil Frey, from the Swiss Chargé d’Affaires in 
Vienna, to enable me to obtain the necessary 
authorization for a visit of inspection of the mili- 
tary institutions of that country, on which I 
wished to render a report to the war department, 
there being no U. S. Military Attaché in Switzer- 
land. | 

Mrs. Hein, the children and I went to Lucerne 
in June, and selected a hotel in that charming 
place for the summer, after which I proceeded 
to Berne and called upon Mr. Emil Frey, the 
Minister of War and Vice-President of the repub- 
lic, presenting my letter of introduction to him 
at the war office. He received me most cordially, 
and caused the necessary orders to be issued, to 
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enable me to visit the smokeless powder factory 
In’ Berne,—an exceptional favor—as well as the 
small arms and ammunition factories at Thun, 
and the depot of war material at Lucerne. 

While in Mr. Frey’s office I was much surprised 
to see a large portrait of General Meade, the 
Commander of the Army of the Potomac at 
the Battle of Gettysburg, hanging on the wall 
above his desk, and noticing the surprised expres- 
sion on my face as I looked at it, he remarked, 
“You won’t be surprised at seeing that portrait 
here, when I inform you that I was a Union sol- 
dier under Meade at Gettysburg, and had a great 
admiration for him. Unfortunately I was cap- 
tured by the Confederates at that combat, and 
was taken to the Libby Prison in Richmond, 
where I was held for a time and then released. 
At the outbreak of the war between the States, 
my sympathies were aroused for the Union cause, 
and I decided to go to your country and offer my 
services to your government.” 

We passed the autumn at Saltzburg in the beau- 
tiful Austrian Tirol, at the foot of the ancient 
fortress of ““Hohen Salzburg,” which contained 
the handsome palace of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, and the ancient burial grounds of Saint Peter’s 
church wherein we saw the graves of the seven 
wives of the notorious “Blue Beard”’; the ceme- 
tery having been consecrated by Saint Rupert, 
and dates from 583 A.D. 
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Four miles from the town are the heights of 
_ Glanegg, surmounted by an ancient castle erected 
in 901 a.p. by the Lord von Guetrat, and which 
was originally the stronghold of a robber baron. 
At the time of our visit, it was the residence of 
Baron von Berlichingen, a Jesuit priest and vic- 
tim of the iniquitous “May Laws,” instigated by 
Bismarck. The Baron was a very pleasant 
gentleman, with whom we had exchanged visits 
in Vienna, and he entertained us delightfully at 
the castle. He presented me with a handsomely 
bound work comprising the genealogical history 
of his family, and the autobiography of his an- 
cestor, “Knight Goetz von Berlichingen,’—*‘the 
Knight of the Iron Hand,” whose title was de- 
rived from the intricate and ingenious mechan- 
ical device, by means of which he was enabled 
to wield his weapon in personal combat, after he 
had sustained the loss of his hand. The Baron at 
this time was his last living descendant, and the 
book he presented me contained the following 
Inscription: 


“The best that man can give to man, is truth, for truth 


is always blessing. 
‘*Remember your very faithful servant, 
‘*ADOLF DE BERLICHINGEN.”’ 


Before returning to Vienna, I addressed letters 
to the Secretary of War, through the U. S. Min- 
ister at Vienna and also to the Department of 
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State, requesting relief from duty as Military 
Attaché at Vienna, to take effect the latter part 
of September, in time to enable me to have my 
farewell audience with the Emperor, at the end of 
the maneuvers in Hungary. I stated in my 
letters that in making this request I fully realized 
that its approval would result in terminating a 
tour of most congenial duty, but that I was solely 
actuated by my desire to return to my country, 
after an absence of nearly four and one half 
years. 

At the end of our outing we went to Paris. Dur- 
Ing my sojourn in the French capital I called at the 
palace of Prince Roland Bonaparte, No. 22 Cours 
la Reine, and registered my name in the visitor’s 
book, leaving my card and the letter of introduc- 
tion to the Prince, which had been given me by 
General Tiirr, at the time of my visit to Budapest. 
When [I told the General of my intended visit to 
Paris, he suggested my meeting Prince Roland 
Bonaparte, with whom he was connected by mar- 
riage, Madame Tiirr his wife being the daughter 
of Sir Thomas Wyse, the former British Envoy 
to Greece, and Lady Wyse who was the daughter 
of Prince Lucien Bonaparte, the brother of Napo- 
leon I and Princess Lucian Bonaparte. 

The day following the registration of my name 
at the palace, I received notice designating the 
day and hour of my reception by the Prince. I 
was received by him very cordially, our conversa- 
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tion relating principally to his famous ancestor 
and the princes of the Imperial family; his father 
was Prince Pierre Bonaparte and his mother the 
daughter of Francois Blanc, the wealthy propri- 
etor of the Hamburg and Monte Carlo sporting 
resorts, and his daughter, a famous peattge married 
Prince George of Greece. 

The Prince was a heavy, stout man, of swarthy 
complexion, with very black hair and eyes, and 
was decidedly of the Italian type. He was the 
only member of the Bonaparte family permitted 
to reside in France, was President of the French 
Geographical Society, and the author of a number 
of scientific works. 

I was invited by him to a luncheon at the cele- 
brated Café Durand, Place de la Madéleine, on 
Sunday afternoon, August 28th, where I met a 
number of interesting gentlemen, including several 
ex-Bonaparte army officers, General Tiirr and 
Commander C. R. P. Rogers, U. S. Naval Attaché 
at Paris. 

On my return to Vienna in September, 1893, I 
attended the Imperial maneuvers in the foot- 
hills of the Styrian Alps, on the invitation of 
the Emperor, the guests comprising Emperor 
William of Germany, the King of Saxony, Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria, the Duke of Connaught, 
Archdukes Albert and Francis Salvator and other 
notables, besides the Military Attachés. The man- 
euvering forces comprised the 2d, 3d, 5th and 
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13th Army Corps and a combined Corps, num- 
bering 140,000 men and 14,000 horses, and were 
under the supreme direction of Archduke Albert, 
assisted by the Chief of the General Staff, aided 
by umpires numbering 20 general officers, 29 field 
officers and 16 captains. 

These maneuvers were specially important and 
interesting, as the forces taking part in them 
were the largest ever assembled for the purpose 
in the monarchy, and were commanded by gen- 
erals designated to be at the head of two of the 
armies to be mobilized, in case of war, according to 
information imparted to me, by prominent officers 
of the Austrian army. 

During the maneuvers I conversed at times 
with Emperor Francis Joseph, the Prince of 
Bavaria, the Duke of Connaught, Archduke 
Francis Salvator, the Chiefs of the general-staff 
of Austria and Germany and other notables. At 
the close of the maneuvers, addresses were made 
by the two Emperors, to the assembled generals 
and staff officers of the opposing forces, expressing 
their approval and satisfaction of the conduct of 
the maneuvers, and their unstinted praise of the 
troops of all arms. 

Late in the autumn a famous long distance ride 
or endurance test of officers’ chargers was held by 
a number of Austro-Hungarian and German cav- 
alry officers, covering a distance of 350 miles be- 
tween Berlin and Vienna, in less than 3 days. The 
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best time, made by a German officer, exceeded a 
trifle over 731% hours, the victor, Count Stahrem- 
berg of the Austrian cavalry, consuming less 
than 72 hours in the contest. Many of the com- 
peting horses were killed or foundered in the 
test. 

In December I received a letter from the Adju- 
tant General U. S. Army, informing me that 
Captain J. H. Dorst, 4th Cavalry, had been desig- 
nated by the Secretary of War, to relieve me of 
my duties of Military Attaché at Vienna, and to 
repair to Washington on my relief, and report 
in person to the Adjutant General of the Army. 
I also received a letter from Captain Dorst, noti- 
fying me of his intended departure for Vienna, 
and of his interview with the Adjutant General 
with reference to the detail. I quote from Cap- 
tain Dorst’s letter, dated Genes, Jan. 16, 1894, 
as follows: ‘‘. . . Before leaving Washington, 
General Williams, the former Adjutant General, 
gave me a long talk about you, in which he praised 
you most highly, not only as to your reports, 
but also as to the judgment and discretion you 
had shown in your intercourse with your col- 
leagues and the military authorities of Austria. 
He said you had paved the way to making things 
smooth for your successor, but that no one could 
hardly be expected to give the satisfaction you 
had. . . .”’ After my return from the maneuvers, 
I gave up my apartment in Vienna, in anticipation 
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of my relief at no distant date. On December 
5th I dined with the Emperor at the. Hofburg 
for the last time, the company including a num- 
ber of distinguished officers and several of the 
Military Attachés. After the dinner, while coffee 
and cigars were being served in the adjoining 
anteroom, the [Emperor mingled among the guests, 
conversing with each one in turn, and when he 
came to me, he referred to the approaching termi- 
nation of my tour of duty regretfully, and made 
some pleasant remarks concerning my service while 
in the dual monarchy. 

During the month I made a trip to Berlin and 
called on Captain Bingham, U. S. Military At- 
taché at that capital, and was taken by him to the 
maneuver ground called “‘Templehof-feld,” where 
we witnessed a review of several cavalry regi- 
ments by Emperor William, one of which, when 
passing by at a gallop, was preceded by its mounted 
band, which continued to play as it galloped past 
the reviewing officer. The bandsmen raised and 
lowered their brass instruments, in consonance 
with the movements of their horses, which were 
guided entirely by the pressure of the leg of the 
rider. The kettle-drummer who rode at the head 
of the band, beat upon the drums attached to each 
side of the saddle,—quite a unique performance. 
The regiments made a fine appearance, but the 
seat of the riders seemed awkward and insecure. 

After the review Captain Bingham invited me 
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to dinner at his apartment, Mrs. Bingham being 
the only lady present. With the exception of 
myself, his guests were all German army officers. 
I attended an afternoon reception and circle 
of the Archduchess Augusta, in the Hall of Cere- 
monies at the Hofburg on January 11th, 1894, and 
a court ball at the palace on the 13th inst. 
During this month I was invited to dine at the 
Prater with a number of my colleagues, and there 
were also present Messrs. Grant Duff, Barrington 
and Sir Brook-Boothby, all of the British em- 
bassy; this was followed later by a pleasant din- 
ner party at the apartment of Mr. Barrington, 
the other guests comprising those just men- 
tioned, besides Major Douglas Dawson. 
A few days before my departure from Vienna, 
I was tendered a farewell dinner by Mr. Lavino 
at his apartment, at which were present his sis- 
ter and niece and Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Town- 
send and myself. When I said good-bye to my 
host, he presented me with a fine specimen of an 
autograph letter of Napoleon I, to add to my col- 
lection of autograph letters and documents of the 
first Empire, which he knew that I had acquired. 
My successor Captain Dorst arrived at Vienna 
the latter part of January and we communicated 
by letter with the General Aide-de-Camp of the 
Emperor, Count Paar, without delay, I request- 
ing an appointment for a farewell audience with 
the Emperor and presentation of my successor, 
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and he giving notice of his desire to be received 
as Military Attaché at Vienna. 

The Emperor being in Budapest at that time, 
we proceeded there on the 28th, and on the follow- 
ing day we were received by the Emperor, at the 
hour designated for the audience, at the royal 
palace. 

After the prescribed bows to his Majesty, I 
made a few appropriate remarks, expressing my 
regret at terminating a long and very pleasant 
and interesting tour of duty at Vienna and most 
agreeable association with his Majesty’s army, 
and I then presented my successor to him. 

In the interview, the Emperor availed himself 
of the opportunity, personally to express his 
pleasure at the kind reception accorded the 
officers of the Austrian navy during the recent 
visit of his fleet, to the United States, and re- 
quested me to convey his kind greetings to Pres- 
ident Cleveland, upon my return to my country. 

At the conclusion of the audience, Captain Baron 
von Vivenot, the personal adjutant of His Majesty, 
conducted me to the anteroom of the Imperial 
military cabinet, and handed me a souvenir by 
direction of the Emperor, consisting of his auto- 
graphed photograph in a handsome frame sur- 
mounted with the Royal Arms, the Crown of 
Saint Stephen. He informed me that this testi- 
monial was given in place of the decoration of 
the Order of Francis Joseph, which it had been 
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intended to confer upon me when relieved from 
duty as Military Attaché, but was not done, he 
explained, because it was thought permission to 
receive a decoration might not be granted by my 
government. He added, that it was considered, 
however, a higher honor than a decoration, as 
but few, with the exception of ambassadors were 
tendered autographed photographs of the Em- 
peror. In the castle there is preserved as a sacred 
relic, the hand of Saint Stephen, the first King 
of Hungary, and in the Emperor’s study there 
are two highly prized memorials of the past,— 
one, a beautiful portrait of Empress Elizabeth 
in her youth, and the other, a solid hand of pure 
gold, model of the small and delicate hand of the 
Empress, encircled with a bracelet set with three 
precious stones,—a ruby, diamond and emerald, 
emblematic of the national colors of Hungary, 
each of the stones being furnished with an electric 
push-button. This lies on the desk of the Em- 
peror, and was the gift of Empress Elizabeth. 

We dined with the Emperor the evening follow- 
ing the audience, in the palace, the assembly and 
circle being held in the anteroom of the banquet 
hall. The guests numbered twenty-eight, and 
comprised: Prince Hohenlohe Grand Master of 
the Court; General Aide-de-Camp, Count Paar; 
Count Julius Zaparay, former Prime Minister of 
Hungary; Count Khuen, Ban of Croatia; Count 
Tibor Karolyi, Vice-President of the Hungarian 
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House of Magnates; Count Albert Apponyi; Count 
Stephen Karolyi; Count Wolkenstein, Grand Stew- 
ard of the Household; Counts Pallavicini, Geza 
Zichy, Tassilo Festetics and Geza Andrassy; Cap- 
tains Hein and Dorst. The ménu of the dinner 
was as follows: 


“Diner du 29 Janvier 1894 


Huitres d’Ostende Sorbet 
Potage tortue Canetons de France, salade, 
Petits soufflées de homard compote 
Filet de turbot Ala Normande Asperges en branches 
Piéce de boeuf et selle de Chartreuse de pommes 
veau Fromages 
Zephyr de faisans a la Peri- Glaces aux griottes et bis- 
gord cuit 4 la Reine.” 
Chaudfroid de gallantine 
de grives 


A circle was held by the Emperor after the din- 
ner in the adjoining anteroom, and the customary 
souvenirs handed the guests, on their departure 
from the palace. Count Wolkenstein handed me 
his written list of the guests at the banquet, 
which he said he thought I might like to retain as 
a souvenir of the occasion. The day after the 
audience, on my return to Vienna, I received a very 
complimentary and friendly letter from Captain 
Hugo, 2nd German Military Attaché, by direction 
of my colleagues, tendering me the choice of a 
farewell dinner or the gift of a field-glass, on the 
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eve of my departure from the city. I accepted 
the offer of the souvenir in preference to the din- 
ner, as the former would be a lasting memorial. 

Shortly after my arrival at the “Siidbahn” 
railway station, preparatory to my departure by 
rail for Paris, all of my colleagues and the secre- 
tary of our legation, joined me, and after cordial 
and reciprocal greetings, Colonel Deines, the Dean 
of the military attachés, advanced to the front 
and presented me the field-glasses, the case in 
which they were enclosed containing a silver 
shield, upon which was inscribed the following: 

“Au Capitaine Hein, Les Attachés Militaires a 
Vienne, Deines, Espinosa, Dawson, Berckheim, 
Hugo, Pollio, Woronin, Sabri-Bey, Oxenstierne, 
Ghyka. 1894.” 

I received a letter from Mr. J. Meredith Read, 
former U. S. Minister of Greece, and the present 
of a handsome gilt plaque with inscription—with 
reference to the Emperor’s autographed photo- 
graph, to be placed on a shadow box for the photo- 
graph. 

On our arrival in Paris we stopped at the Hotel 
Continental, and during our sojourn there, we 
met Mr. Eustis, the United States Minister and 
his wife, Mr. Eustis, Jr., and Mr. Brulatour, the 
secretaries of the Legation, and Major S. C. Kel- 
logg, U. S. Military Attaché, with whom I made 
a very interesting trip to the French Cavalry School 
at Saumur. We dined with the Eustis family at 
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their apartment, and also with Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Meredith Read, one of whose guests was Miss 
Mary Lee, the daughter of the famous Confed- 
erate General Robert E. Lee. 

While in Paris I became acquainted with Mr. 
Frederick Masson, the author of several works on 
Napoleon I, who was the literary legatee of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. On the death of the lat- 
ter, the archives of the great Emperor were be- 
queathed to Mr. Masson, as well as the wonderful 
gallery containing 128,000 engravings and sev- 
eral relics of Napoleon I. This collection was kept 
in his residence where I was given the privilege of 
inspecting his treasures. After passing a week in 
Paris we went to London, to arrange for our 
departure for America, and while there we met 
Mr. Bayard, United States Minister to the Court 
of St. James and Mrs. Bayard, Major Ludlow, the 
Military Attaché and Commander Cowles the 
Naval Attaché, and Mr. J. Roosevelt Roosevelt 
my old Vienna colleague, who was then Secretary 
of Legation in London. His cousin, Miss Roose- 
velt, the sister of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, later 
President of the United States, was residing with 
him, and we attended a very pleasant dinner at 
their house in London. 

There in the British capital I had the great 
pleasure of meeting my old friend, General Keith 
Fraser, who took J. Roosevelt and myself to 
dine at the mess of the First Life Guard Regiment 
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of which he was formerly the colonel. At the 
dinner I met the General’s son, Lieutenant Hugh 
Fraser, and Lord Lovat, also a young officer of 
the regiment, and the head of the Fraser clan of 
Scotland. The General in introducing me to his 
cousin Lord Lovat, remarked that I was the hus- 
band of a member of the Clan Fraser, through 
Mrs. Hein’s great grandfather, William Fraser. 

I also dined with the General, at the Army and 
Navy Club, to which I had been elected an Honor- 
ary Member for three months, on his recommend- 
ation; and on another occasion, I was his guest 
at dinner at the Marlborough Club, and after- 
wards accompanied him to the theater. He also 
had my name placed on the visitor’s list at the 
United Service Club, for a period of three months. 

Later we were delightfully entertained by the 
Frasers, at dinner at their attractive home in 
Lowndes Square. Mrs. Keith Fraser was the 
daughter of Mr. Ward, the brother of the Earl 
of Dudley, and her mother a great belle in Eng- 
lish society, who afterwards married Mr. Gerald 
Leigh, the wealthy commoner. After the death 
of the latter, she married Baron de Falbe the 
Danish Minister to the Court of St. James, and it 
was sald in Vienna by one of our mutual friends, 
that it was at their magnificent estate of “ Looten 
Hoo,” that the Duke of Clarence, the eldest son 
of King Edward VII became affianced to Princess 
Mary of Teck, now Queen Mary of England. 
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We received a call from our old friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Henderson, who resided near Lon- 
don, and were their guests at a very pleasant din- 
ner party. Before leaving London, I received a 
letter d’adieu from General Keith Fraser, in which 
he said, “I cannot say how much it grieves me 
to say good-bye and to think you are going so 
far. I only hope that fate may bring us together 
again. . . .”’ We sailed in March on the North 
German Lloyd steamer Trave, and after a com- 
fortable voyage arrived in New York, stopping at 
the Holland House over night, and leaving the 
next day for Washington. 

I called at the War Department and reported to 
General Ruggles, Adjutant General, who assigned 
me to temporary duty in Washington, for the 
preparation of a special Report on the Austro- 
Hungarian Army and the Military Institutions 
of the Dual Monarchy. 

Shortly after my arrival in Washington, I 
received a letter from General Keith Fraser, in 
which he stated that he was having a controversy 
with General Sir Evelyn Wood, on the subject of 
the operations of the American cavalry during the 
Civil War, and asked me to send him an account 
of the same and my views on that subject, and I 
complied with his request at once. In his letter 
to Sir Evelyn Wood, a copy of which he for- 
warded to me, he quotes the opinion of “‘a late 
West Point Professor,” referring to myself. He 
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closed his letter with the remark, “‘In conclusion 
I must quote the words of a late West Point 
Professor on this subject.” As regards the Cav- 
alry of the Army of the Potomac which has been 
styled so-called Cavalry by some distinguished 
English officers, (in spite of the fact that many of 
its members fought mounted 4 years under pro- 
fessional cavalry soldiers as leaders) this corps, 
which as early as 1863, numbered 18,000 sabres, 
carried from the beginning until the very close 
of the war the sabre, pistol and carbine; its drill 
and tactics were based upon the French Drill 
Regulations of 1841; and it never failed to charge 
with the sabre when necessary, nor hesitated to 
dismount and combat with its carbines on ground 
unfavorable for Cavalry against Cavalry, Infan-— 
try, or Artillery. 

It will no doubt raise a smile of sarcasm on the 
countenances of many of the Cavalry veterans of 
4 years of a hard fought war, many of whose 
bodies bear the ugly scars of sabre wounds re- 
ceived there, when they learn after many years 
of peace, that their wounds are fictitious, that 
they were not cavalrymen and that their brilliant 
charges are a “figment of the brain.” 

I called on Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, Civil 
Service Commissioner, and presented my letter 
of introduction which had been handed me by 
his cousin, Mr. J. Roosevelt Roosevelt, while in 
London. He greeted me very cordially and in 
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the course of our chat, told me that he wished to 
have me dine with him in a few days and meet 
General Basil Duke of the Confederate Cavalry 
during the Civil War, and that he desired to hear 
us discuss the subject of cavalry, in which he was 
much interested, embracing the relative points of 
view of the advocates of the mounted and dis- 
mounted réle of the arm. 

Some days afterwards I attended the dinner 
at the Roosevelt residence on 19th Street near 
M Street, his guests comprising Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, General Basil 
Duke, Mr. Cecil Spring-Rice, Secretary of the 
British Legation (afterwards Ambassador of Great 
Britain to the United States), and myself. The 
dinner was quite enjoyable and the desired cav- 
alry discussion took place, but it was almost en- 
tirely monopolized by the General, who advo- 
cated “mounted infantry”? as the cavalry arm 
par excellence, while I opposed his views on the 
subject with equal vehemence, so far as the one- 
sided argument allowed. 

Mr. Roosevelt manifested the greatest interest 
in the arguments pro and con, and took a lively 
part in the discussion himself. It is quite a re- 
markable coincidence, that Theodore Roosevelt 
should have become-the colonel of a cavalry regi- 
ment, the “Rough Riders,” in the Spanish war 
of 1898, only four years after this discussion took 
place. I had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Roose- 
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velt, who joined the men, after leaving the dining 
room. 

I experienced a feeling of admiration for Theo- 
dore Roosevelt very soon after making his ac- 
quaintance, and felt that he was likely to become 
one of our leading public men in the not distant 
future. The next time that I met Mr. Spring- 
Rice, he requested me to accompany him in a 
call on Miss Mary Leiter, who resided near Dupont 
Circle; and when we arrived there, we found the 
young lady at home, and with her, Mr. Nathaniel 
Curzon, who shortly afterwards married her. She 
was an unusually handsome and attractive young 
lady, and Mr. Curzon later Lord Curzon, and sub- 
sequently British Viceroy of India was finally in 
the cabinet of Lloyd George. 

Soon afterwards I called at the White House and 
met President Cleveland, to whom I conveyed the 
message of greetings from Emperor Francis Jos- 
eph and his congratulations on his succession to 
the Presidency. Mr. Cleveland received me very 
cordially and seemed to take pleasure in receiving 
the message I imparted to him. In my interview 
I was greatly impressed by his strong, forceful 
and pleasing personality. Mrs. Hein and I had 
the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Cleveland later at 
the White House by appointment, and we found 
her to be an exceptionally handsome and attrac- 
tive lady. She was assisted in receiving by her 
mother Mrs. Folsom, and Mrs. Daniel Lamont, 
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wife of the Secretary of War, and she appeared 
to be much interested in hearing about the social 
functions of the Austrian court,—this subject of 
conversation probably suggested itself to her in 
connection with the message I had recently im- 
parted to the President from the Emperor. 

We attended a large dinner party of Senator and 
Mrs. Brice of Ohio at their residence, the old 
“Corcoran House” on Lafayette Square. 

Among the guests at the dinner, were Mr. 
Crackenthorpe of the British Embassy, Mrs. 
Crackenthorpe and Mr. Stanton Sickles, the 
daughter and son of General Daniel E. Sickles, 
Mr. Robert Hitt, Member of Congress from IIli- 
nois and Mrs. Hitt, Mr. T. Sanford Beatty and 
Count and Countess Lichtervelde of the Belgian 
Legation whom we had known in Vienna, and 
several other members of the diplomatic corps. 

We also attended a dinner given by Mrs. Har- 
riet Lane Johnson at her residence, which was 
filled with furniture and paintings that had been 
in the White House, during the incumbency of 
her uncle, President James Buchanan. Among 
the guests, I recall Mr. and Mrs. Charles Glover, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lothrop Bradley and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon-Cummings, the former a brother of Sir 
William Gordon-Cummings. On entering the 
drawing room after the dinner, Mrs. Johnson 
called our attention to a painting, portraying 
President Buchanan and herself, with their prin- 
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cipal guests at a reception at the White House, at 
the time of the visit of the Prince of Wales in 
1860, under the name of Baron Renfrew. 

~ Soon after our arrival in Washington, I called 


on Senator Cushman Davis and presented my ~ 


letter of introduction to him, from his brother- 
in-law Mr. Bartlett Tripp; the former was at 
that time chairman of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs, and a very prominent member of the 
Senate. 

We passed the spring in Washington and the 
summer in the Blue Ridge Mountains near Fred- 
eric, Maryland, where we interchanged visits 
with my cousin, Charles Hoffman. Hoffman was 
an instructor in Georgetown College during my 
youth, and in later years was the librarian of the 
Supreme Court Library. 

At our comfortable little hotel high up in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, we became acquainted 
with Admiral W. T. Sampson, Mrs. Sampson, 
and their two sons Ralph and Harold, afterwards 
colleagues of my son Herbert, as Midshipmen at 
the U. S. Naval Academy. 

The Admiral was in command of the U. 5. 
Fleet during the Spanish War, but his right to the 
title of victor of the Battle of Santiago was dis- 
puted by Admiral W. 5. Schley, who claimed 
that the former though technically in command 
of the fleet, was actually absent during the en- 
gagement, he himself being temporarily in com- 
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mand, and therefore entitled to the honor of the 
victory. The conflicting claims of the two Ad- 
mirals was the cause of much controversy, but 
the dispute was finally brought to a close by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, who characterized the battle as 
the “ Captains’ Fight.”’ The two officers were of a 
radically different type,—Sampson, taciturn, re- 
served and dignified, and Schley, buoyant, lively 
and talkative. 

On our return to Washington I was busily 
engaged for some time on my Report of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army, which upon completion 
was submitted to the War Department, and after 
its review by the Military Information Division, 
it received a very complimentary endorsement by 
the latter, as follows: 

“This report is very full and most thorough, 
and is a valuable treatise on a subject well worth 
studying and but little known in America. There 
are but few works published in English with which 
Captain Hein’s report can be compared and fewer 
still in foreign languages.” 


“Considering all the circumstances, a thorough, 
modern and detailed work on the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Army, such as Captain Hein’s Report un- 
doubtedly is, would be a most valuable contri- 
bution to military literature. As no such work 
exists in print in the English language it is strongly 
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recommended that the work of Captain Hein be 
published for distribution to the Army. It is 
also urged that Captain Hein’s work be submitted 
to the Major General Commanding the Army, 
for his opinion and recommendation in the mat- 
ter.” 

Major General J. M. Schofield, Commanding 
General, U. S. Army, expressed himself in very 
complimentary terms on the report, which, he 
said, “should be used as a model for such work.” 

I received a letter from my friend General Keith 
Fraser, Inspector General of the British Cavalry, 
in which he said: “I do sincerely hope we shall 
see something published about the Austro-Hun- 
garian Army. I am sure that no man that has been 
employed by any government as a Military At- 
taché has ever worked so hard, or has ever attained 
to such a complete mastery of every detail con- 
nected with that army as you have. In this 
country . . . such service as yours would have 
been duly appreciated and I hope it will be so 
in yours. How you can still be a Captain is 
indeed hard to understand!” ete. About this 
time I received a letter from my former colleague 
at Vienna, Baron Berckheim, which contained 
interesting news of the recent maneuvers in 
Hungary. 

Such a compliment, as that of General Keith 
Fraser, was greatly appreciated by me, as I re- 
garded him as a model gentleman and soldier,— 
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exceptionally handsome, attractive and polished, 
—“The beau sabreur”’ of Ouida’s novel. 

Baron Berckheim was a descendant of General 
Berckheim, the distinguished Commander of the 
Light Cavalry Division, in the Grande Armée of 
Napoleon I in the war of 1814 and the Waterloo 
campaign. 


CHAPTER XI 


At Camp Grant, Arizona. Fort Riley, Kansas. Improvements in 
Horse Equipments. Courtesies extended. At Inaugural Ball in 
Washington. Call on President McKinley. On duty at West 
Point. Visit the Abner McKinleys. Call on Theodore Roosevelt. 
Acting Superintendent of the U. S. Military Academy. Visits 
from General and Mrs. F. D. Grant, and Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt. I introduce Innovations at West Point. Prince de 

; Créy-Diillman. 


Havine concluded my temporary duty, I was 
ordered to join my Troop, “C”’ of the Ist Cav- 
alry, stationed at Camp Grant, Arizona, to which 
place I proceeded by the S. P. Railway to Willcox 
Station, and from there we drove to the Post, 
which was located on an elevated plateau, under 
the shadow of Mount Graham of the Pifialeno 
range of mountains, and within fifty miles of the 
important San Carlos Indian reservation. 

I reported for duty to Colonel A. K. Arnold, 
commanding officer of the regiment and post, 
my first service under whom was at West Point in 
the late sixties, where he was the instructor of 
cavalry and gave me my first lessons in riding. 
The officers and ladies of the garrison comprised 
a very congenial lot of people, and the social life 
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with its many diversions was quite merry, in our 
little military “oasis,” in the midst of a wild, 
sagebrush, sandy and alkaline desert. 

My official life in the post comprised the usual 
garrison duties, and an occasional tour of de- 
tached service at the San Carlos Indian reserva- 
tion. The contrast between frontier service in 
the far west, with its privations, discomforts 
and lack of professional interest, and that of the 
luxurious, attractive and stimulating official life 
in the country I had just left, was marked, yet I 
was extremely glad to be at home again and on 
duty with my regiment, in association with my 
comrades of the finest cavalry in the world. 

In May, 1895, after a short-and uneventful tour 
of seven months at Camp Grant, I was ordered 
with the other troops of the regiment, band and 
headquarters, under the command of Colonel 
Arnold to Fort Riley, near Junction City, Kansas, 
the seat of the U. S. Cavalry and Light Artil- 
lery School, the garrison consisting of a composite 
regiment of cavalry, and four batteries of light 
artillery under the immediate command of Major 
Wallace Randolph. 

Having long been of the opinion that our cav- 
alry equipments, both saddle and bridle, were 
extremely defective, and that, to such an extent 
as to cause an insecure seat in the saddle and 
unskillful guiding of the horse by the rider, which 
conclusion was amply confirmed after many years 
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of experience as a cavalry officer, and observation 
while abroad as military attaché, so I decided 
to make a special study of the subject of bits, 
bitting and saddles, with the view of overcoming 
the difficulty. 

I then devised a new tree and saddle, a speci- 
men of which I had manufactured by the Whit- 
man Saddle Company of New York, in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specifications I fur- 
nished them, and a double rein bridle with curb 
and snaffle bits. 

Upon its arrival the new saddle was tested prac- 
tically by the colonel of the regiment and by many 
officers of the garrison, all of whom pronounced it 
to be very satisfactory and gave it their approval. 
My suggestion that the service curb-bit be light- 
ened and that additional sizes be authorized, and 
that it be used with a snaffle bit, and double reins, 
was also generally favored, but I was unable to 
make any further progress in the matter, as the 
Ordnance Department could render no assistance 
in the way of manufacture. 

We remained at Fort Riley until August, 1896, 
when my Troop and Captain Wainwright's Troop 
under command of Major Viele, were ordered to 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois, pleasantly situated on 
Lake Michigan and 25 miles from Chicago. Gen- 
eral Merritt was in command of the department 
with headquarters at Chicago, in which city we 
had a number of pleasant acquaintances, includ- 
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ing the Potter Palmers, ex-Governor and Mrs. 
Oglesby, and the Kohlsats; and at Evanston, the 
Kirkmans, while nearer the Post were the Chat- 
field-Taylors and McCormicks. On our arrival at 
Fort Sheridan, the officers of our cavalry were 
honored with a very pleasant reception, at the 
Country Club of Evanston, and later, we attended 
a magnificent ball at the residence of the Potter 
Palmers, in honor of General Merritt, being their 
house guests for that occasion. 

We received a visit from Charles Page Bryan, 
and afterwards we spent the week-end at the 
attractive country place of his parents, located 
a few miles from Chicago. There we met the hand- 
some daughter of the latter, who afterwards mar- 
ried Judge John Barton Payne. I took luncheon 
at the Chicago club with Mr. H. Chatfield-Taylor, 
and had a pleasant chat with him on literary topics. 
Not long after our arrival at the Post, the 15th 
infantry was relieved by the 4th infantry com- 
manded by Colonel R. H. Hall, with whom I had 
served at West Point in the seventies. During 
the summer we were pleasantly entertained at 
the country club at Lake Forest, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Chatfield-Taylor and the McCormicks. 

In January 1897 I received a leave of absence 
and we went to Washington, where in March we 
attended the Inaugural Ball in honor of President 
and Mrs. McKinley and Vice-President and Mrs. 


Fairbanks; at which function, I was one of the 
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aides of the floor and promenade committee, and a 
member of the President’s escort. 

Mrs. Hein had a reserved seat in the gallery 
for distinguished guests, near that of Mrs. Hies- 
tand, the wife of Captain Hiestand, former secre- 
tary of Mr. McKinley when Governor of Ohio, 
whom I had met some time previously in Chicago. 

I called upon General Alger, Secretary of War, 
to pay my respects, and afterwards submitted 
my application with recommendations for the po- 
sition of Commandant of Cadets, to Mr. J. Addi- 
son Porter, Secretary to the President, and I was 
later informed by Secretary Alger that my papers 
had been referred to him, early in March, and 
that I was appointed Commandant. : 

Before leaving Washington I called on President 
McKinley at the White House, and extended my 
thanks to him; the President received me very 
cordially, and said that he hoped my adminis- 
tration at the Academy would be a successful 
one. 

I returned to Fort Sheridan where I remained 
until June, and then proceeded to West Point, 
where I was the guest of my classmate, Professor 
Larned, for a few days, before reporting for duty. 

I felt quite at home at West Point, where I 
had passed nine years as cadet and instructor, 
many years before, and on June 15th I reported to 
Colonel Ernst, the Superintendent, for duty, 
relieving Colonel Mills and moving my family 
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into the old house of the Commandant, when I 
took up my quarters in the summer camp of the 
corps of cadets. 

We attended a large dinner party given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Abner McKinley, in the “Presidential 
suite of apartments” at the Hotel Manhattan, 
New York City, and some of the guests whom I 
now recall, were General and Mrs. Ward Burnett, 
Mrs. F. D. Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Crocker of Cali- 
fornia and Mrs. Burton Harrison. We were also 
the guests of the Abner McKinleys at their home 
in Somerset, Pennsylvania, on the occasion of 
the marriage of their daughter and Doctor Baer. 

At the wedding breakfast were present President 
and Mrs. McKinley, and during the course of the 
repast, we were much shocked at the latter’s 
succumbing momentarily and suddenly, to a 
fainting spell at the table; whereupon, the Pres- 
ident threw a handkerchief over her face instantly, 
and she regained her consciousness in a few sec- 
onds, the conversation continuing at the table in 
the meantime, as if nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. | 

During the summer encampment of the cadets, 
and as time advanced, I learnt that the practice 
of hazing was in full blast, and that in some in- 
stances it was carried out in a brutal manner. I 
at once instituted vigorous measures to check 
hazing, especially the humiliating methods and 
nagging, during the practical training of the 
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fourth classmen (“plebes,”) by their instructors 
of the upper classes. I inaugurated especially 
stringent measures, to break up the more perni- 
cious system of underground hazing, and which 
practically speaking, was akin to torture in some 
cases. 

During the month of March I received a few 
days’ leave of absence, and ran on to Washington 
for the marriage of my friend Frank Michler, to 
Miss Lowrey, daughter of the late Commodore 
Lowrey, a military wedding in full dress uni- 
form, at St. John’s church, which was attended 
by a number of notables. 

Before our departure from the city, we attended 
a, soirée musicale, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. McLean on MacPherson Square, one of 
the principal singers being Mme. Sembrich; and 
among the guests, I recall Mrs. F. D. Grant and 
Mrs. Philip Sheridan. Mrs. McLean before mar- 
riage was Miss Emily Beale, the sister of Mr. — 
Truxton Beale and daughter of old Commodore 
Beale. 

Before leaving Washington I availed myself of 
the opportunity of calling on Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, with whom 
I had a very pleasant chat on general topics, and 
also with reference to the prospects of war with 
Spain, in the near future. He was quite enthu- 
silastic over the prospects of the coming conflict, 
and gave vent to the exuberance of his feelings 
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on that subject, by saying, “I am the only one in 
the administration who is in favor of war with 
Spain!” | 

Strange to say, it was not long after this con- 
versation that Mr. Roosevelt relinquished his 
“civil” office in the administration, and entered 
the military service, taking part in the Cuban 
campaign. In view of the probability of the out- 
break of war in the near future, the first class of 
the Academy was graduated on April 26th, nearly 
two months in advance of the usual time. Among 
the members of the board of visitors at the Acad- 
emy in June, I recall General Simon B. Buckner, 
a graduate of West Point, and a very distinguished 
general of the Confederate army in the Civil 
War, who was accompanied by his wife, a very 
pleasant Kentucky lady. 

Colonel Ernst was appointed a brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers, and ordered to join the army in 
the field on June 11th, 1898, and upon his depart- 
ure I assumed command of the Military Academy 
and Post of West Point, and continued to act in 
that capacity until September 20th, when the new 
superintendent, Colonel A. L. Mills, reported for 
duty. 

During the summer General Powell Clayton, 
formerly of the volunteer army and at that time 
United States Minister to Mexico, made a visit 
to the Point, accompanied by his handsome 
daughter and her fiancé, Baron Moncheur, Sec- 
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retary of the Belgian Legation in Mexico; other 
visitors were Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnson and her 
niece Miss Kennedy of Baltimore; Mr. John 
Codman Ropes, a historical writer, and the founder 
of the military Historical Society of Massachusetts, 
with whom I enjoyed many discussions on his- 
torical subjects; Charles Page Bryan, at that 
time in the diplomatic corps; and Prince Victor 
Emmanuel of Turin, cousin of the King of Italy. 

I tendered the Prince a salute of 21 guns, a re- 
view of the battalion of cadets in heavy marching 
order with field equipments, its first appearance in 
that “uniform,” and a drill in extended order 
followed by a sham battle, after which he and 
his adjutant were entertained by Mrs. Hein at 
our quarters. He was profuse in the expression of 
his admiration of the functions he had been 
privileged to witness. 

General Fitzhugh Lee came to the Point on a 
visit to his son Cadet George Mason Lee, and called 
upon us. The General was the son of Commodore 
Sydney Smith Lee in command of the Confederate 
navy during the Civil War, and the nephew of 
General Robert E. Lee, both sons of “Light 
Horse Harry Lee” of Revolutionary fame. Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh Lee at the time of his visit to the 
Point, was Military Governor of Cuba. On 
August 21st, the U. 5S. 5. Annapolis containing 
the midshipmen of the Ist class of the U. S. Naval 
Academy, under command of Commander Inger- 
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soll, arrived at West Point, and were received 
with the usual honors and entertainments, which 
were reciprocated by them. We lunched aboard 
the Annapolis with Commander Ingersoll and his 
officers, and they dined with us at our quarters 
before their departure. 

As Acting Superintendent of the Academy, I 
Anstituted the following changes and innovations 
during the summer: 1. The adoption of a field 
service uniform and field equipment; 2. Enlarge- 
ment of the course of practical military instruc- 
tion, by adding tactical and minor tactical exer- 
cises of infantry and cavalry, practice marches of 
infantry, cavalry and light artillery; 3. Cas- 
trametation, cavalry and artillery stable duties; 
4. Lectures on military hygiene; 5. Conversion of 
the unsatisfactory cadet mess garden into a man- 
euver terrain. 

Early in the autumn, Captain Arthur Lee, 
British Military Attaché, and who had accompan- 
ied our army in the Spanish war, visited the 
Post; and after witnessing a drill and field exer- 
cise of the battalion of cadets, was our guest at 
luncheon. He is at the present time Lord Fare- 
ham and First Lord of the Admiralty in the Brit- 
ish cabinet. 

It was my desire to have some rooms set apart 
in the academic building for the use of cadets, as 
club rooms, where they could have newspapers 
and magazines at their disposal, and as a means 
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of enabling friendly and gentlemanly intercourse 
between the members of the different classes at 
the Academy, but as I found this to be imprac- 
ticable, I caused the large Dialectic Hall to be 
fitted up for that purpose. 

We were the recipients of the hospitality of our 
neighbors near West Point, General and Mrs. 
Daniel Butterfield, General and Mrs. Louis Fitz- 
gerald, and Mr. John Bigelow and his daughter 
Miss Grace, and the courtesies were reciprocated 
by us at our quarters. 

General G. L. Gillespie, commanding general 
of the department, brought a party to the Point, 
and was tendered a review of the cadets, after 
which he was our guest at luncheon, and the fol- 
lowing day he wrote me, stating, “I congratu- 
late you upon the great efficiency attamed by 
the cadets under your charge.” 

I selected a site for a Catholic chapel for cadets 
and enlisted men at the Point, upon the recom- 
mendations of Father O’Keefe, the Catholic chap- 
lain, after consultation with Archbishop Corrigan 
of New York, who came to see me with reference 
to-the matter. He joined Mrs. Hein and myself 
at luncheon at our quarters, and shortly after 
his visit to West Point, I had the pleasure of tak- 
ing luncheon with him at the Archepiscopal palace 
in New York City. 

As Acting Superintendent, I put into effect 
my plan for the extension and enlargement of the 
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theoretical and practical military training of the 
cadets, generally, but more particularly, to give 
the privates of the Ist class more frequent oppor- 
tunities to exercise the command and responsibil- 
ities of a commissioned officer, which had previ- 
ously devolved upon the cadet officers of the Ist 
class almost entirely; the privates of the class, 
passing their four years at the Academy, with 
rifles on their shoulders, nearly the entire time. 
We spent a week-end with Colonel and Mrs. Gil- 
lespie in New York City, and accompanied them 
to the Charity Ball, where we met amongst others, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Hammond and Senator Clark 
of Montana with his daughter Mrs. Culver. 
While their guests, we went to-a musicale at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Cravath, and 
among the guests, I recall her sister, Mrs. Lothrop 
and Mr. and Mrs. Berry Wall, Mr. Wall being 
the “Beau Brummell” of New York, at that 
period. 

At the end of the Spanish War in 1898, I wrote 
to Ist Lieutenant A. L. Mills of my regiment, 
who had been seriously wounded in the action of 
Las Guasimas, expressing my sympathy, and 
offering to apply for his detail as Adjutant of the 
Military Academy, if he should like the appoimt- 
ment. He acknowledged the receipt of my let- 
ter with thanks, but before any action was taken 
in the matter, he went to Washington for the 
purpose of obtaining authority, if possible, for 
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the employment of expert surgical treatment of 
his wound by a doctor in civil life. Adjutant Gen- 
eral Corbin introduced him to President McKinley 
to assist in securing the approval of Mills’ request, 
which was granted. 

As a sequel to the interview, the President ex- 
pressed the wish to reward him by way of promo- 
tion, but finding that to be impracticable, he con- 
sidered appointing him Superintendent of the 
U.S. Military Academy, and this he subsequently 
did. 

During our three years of service together at 
West Point, our official and personal relations 
were always pleasant, and as a rule, he sustained 
and supported me, in all of the measures which I 
undertook, for the advancement and improve- 
ment of my department. 

We spent a few days in New York City with 
General and Mrs. Fitzgerald, and accompanied 
them to a review of the New York national guard 
regiment of which he had been colonel, the func- 
tion being held in honor of Colonel Mills and my- 
self. We also made Doctor and Mrs. C. T. Alex- 
ander, our old West Point colleagues, a little 
visit, and afterwards accompanied them to the 
opera box of their daughter, Mrs. J. J. Emery 
(in later years the wife of the Honorable Alfred 
Ansen, son of the Earl of Litchfield), and heard 
the opera of Lohengrin. 

The Board of Visitors in the summer of 1899, 
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included General Felix Agnus, Editor of the Bal- 
timore American, Colonel W. D. Mann of Town 
Topics, General Egbert Viele, a distinguished 
graduate of the Academy and Doctor J. William 
White of Philadelphia. The class of 1899 was 
graduated the previous February 15th, four months 
ahead of the usual time, on account of the exi- 
gencies of the service. _ 

During the summer we had a visit from Richard/ 
H. Savage, class of “‘’68,”’ with whom I had been 
associated as cadet for two years. He was a vol- 
uminous writer of both poetry and prose, after 
his resignation from the army. 

Our old friends, General and Mrs. F. D. Grant, 
made us a visit during the summer, their son, 
U. S. Grant, 3d, having just entered the Acad- 
emy, as a member of the 4th class. 

Monsignor Ireland, Archbishop of Saint Paul, 
and an old Civil War veteran, accompanied by 
Father O’Keefe, passed a day at West Point, and 
was much impressed with what he was able to 
see of the cadets in that short time; he remarked, 
that he thought many of the features of the 
methods of training at the Military Academy, 
could be applied with advantage in the theolog- 
ical seminaries for the education of youths for 
the priesthood. 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of New 
York, made a visit to the Point early in June, 
and we had the pleasure of entertaining him and 
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Senator Elihu Root at luncheon. It occurred to 
Father O’Keefe and me, that the time seemed 
propitious for us to make an effort to further 
the prospects of Archbishop Ireland, for advance- 
‘ment to the cardinalate; and with this plan in 
view, I availed myself of the opportunity incident 
to the presence of Governor Roosevelt at the 
Post, to bring the matter to his attention, with 
the object of securing his assistance and codpera- 
tion in the matter. 

He readily agreed with us that the Archbishop 
was preéminently worthy of the honor, and prom- 
ised to use what influence he possessed, in his 
behalf, if I would send him a memorandum con- 
taining the necessary data. 

The project outlined and recommended by me 
in November, 1898, recognizing military efficiency 
and soldierly deportment in the graduating stand- 
ing of cadets, after a practical trial of five months, 
met with the approval of the academic staff and 
the final approval of the War Department, and 
went into effect in June, 1899,—but the value I 
succeeded in obtaining for these subjects, was 
only 390, and not 455, as I had recommended. 

The members of the first class were accordingly 
detailed in turn, for the various duties assigned 
them, and were marked thereon; the adoption 
of the system resulting in a very marked improve- 
ment, both as regards zeal, and efficiency. 

The changes in the uniform of cadets and adop- 
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tion of class chevrons, recommended by me, and 
a dress cap and pompon and plume, of the 
pattern used at the foundation of the Academy 
in 1812, additional height to the coat collar, and 
class chevrons of 1, 2 and 3 stripes of black braid 
for undress and gold braid for full dress, on the 
sleeves of the coats of the members of the first 
three classes, went into effect about this time. 

Class chevrons were mainly for the purpose of 
indicating and emphasizing class esprit and dis- 
tinction, and render it easy to recognize the class 
of a cadet, previously not possible in case of pri- 
vates of the different classes. 

During the month of April, 1900, Prince Henri 
de Créy-Diillman of Belgium came to West 
Point, for the purpose of obtaining some informa- 
tion of the Military Academy, in which he was 
naturally interested, as an officer of the Belgian 
army. He was a very agreeable gentleman, and 
some years afterwards we were sorry to hear 
that he had been killed at the head of his regi- 
ment, in one of the early engagements in Flanders 
in the World War. 

On September 25th, Mrs. Hein and I attended 
the wedding of Miss Julia Grant and Prince 
Michel Cantacuzene-Speransky at Newport. This 
comprised two ceremonies. The first was accord- 
ing to the picturesque ceremony of the Orthodox 
Russian church, which was performed by a priest 
of that faith. 
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Major Generals Corbin and Merritt and I were 
in full dress uniform, by request, as the groom was 
a colonel of the Imperial Russian Guard Cavalry 
and an Aide-de-Camp of Grand Duke Nicholas. 
The bride was beautifully gowned and very hand- 
some, and we all regretted the absence of her 
father, who was at his station in the Philippine 


Islands. A supper was served after the ceremony, | 


at which Bishop Potter and Senator Chauncey 
Depew made felicitous addresses. 

The second marriage ceremony was held on the 
following morning, in the Episcopal Church in 
Newport; and this was followed by a wedding 
breakfast on the lawn of the villa occupied by 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, the bride’s aunt. 

On September 30th, the corps of cadets under 
my command led the escort in Admiral Dewey’s 
triumphal passage through New York C'ty, on 
his return from the scene of his victory over the 
Spanish fleet in the Bay of Manila, on which 
occasion he was popularly acclaimed as the hero 
of the Spanish War. 

During the autumn I acted as judge at the 
Horse Show at Madison Square Gardens, of the 
class of horses suitable for officers’ chargers, by 
invitation of the committee; and after the ex- 
hibition, I made the awards, presenting the 
prizes to the successful exhibitors. I was given 
two complimentary’ seats in a box during the 
show, and the customary souvenir, a handsome 
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gold stick-pin, commemorative of the occasion, 
at its conclusion. At the banquet held that 
night, I had the pleasure of meeting my old col- 
league, J. Roosevelt Roosevelt, and my class- 
mate Colonel Clarence Postley, a wealthy sports- 
man and resident of the city. While in town we 
dined with Colonel and Mrs. Postley, at their 
palatial residence. 

In June, 1900, my class held a reunion at West 
Point, celebrating the 30th anniversary of our 
graduation, at which most of the members of the 
class of “'70’’ were present, and answered the 
roll-call. After the banquet in Cullum Hall, a 
paper describing the Santiago Campaign of 1898, 
was read by Captain E. J. McClernand of the 
class, who was chief of staff of General Shafter, 
during the Spanish War. 

During the late autumn, my daughter Celeste 
contracted the scarlet fever at the convent school 
near Highland Falls, and soon after her arrival 
home, her mother was stricken with the same 
disease. 

In January, 1901, the Superintendent of the 
Academy submitted his recommendation to the 
War Department for my successor as Comman- 
dant of Cadets, on the expiration of my tour of 
duty, in which he paid me the following tribute: 
“Tn conclusion I feel it also but just to record the 
tribute I believe is due the work of Lieutenant 
Colonel Otto L. Hein, the present Commandant. 
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By his efforts the practical military training of 
Cadets has been brought to a point of excellence 
and thoroughness not previously attained at the 
Military Academy within my knowledge of it; 
and in his endeavors to perfect the course of in- 
struction in the Department of Tactics, his zeal 
and devotion to the work have been most marked 
and most commendable.”’ 

I received my promotion to Major 3d Cavalry, 
in February, 1901, after 31 years of strenuous 
service as an officer of the army, and among the 
many letters of congratulations received by me 
on this occasion, was one from Mr. Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, editor of the New York Evening 
Post, in which he stated, “. . . you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you have introduced 
reforms which have come to stay.”’ 

During the winter a huge demonstration was 
staged by cadets of the upper classes, to express 
their dissatisfaction with the authorities on ac- 
count of the severe measures inaugurated to sup- 
press hazing, by dragging the reveille gun before 
the Superintendent’s quarters and pointing it 
thereon; supposedly, with the view of firing a 
blank cartridge at his house, early one morning 
before reveille. ‘This was detected by one of the 
enlisted sentinels, on a nearby post, and when 
he moved rapidly towards the cadets gathering 
before the Superintendent’s house with the gun, 
they scattered with rapidity. This and the many 
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exaggerated newspaper accounts of hazing at 
West Point, resulted in an investigation by an 
army board under General J. R. Brooke, and one 
by a congressional committee, under the chair- 
manship of Senator Dick of Ohio. The subse- 
quent reports of their findings at the investigations 
showed that while hazing prevailed at the Acad- 
emy to a deplorable extent, the Superintendent 
and Commandant had done everything in their 
power to suppress the same, and that the alleged 
cruelty of the hazing of “‘Cadet Booz,”’ was greatly 
exaggerated. 

The beautiful little Catholic chapel at the Post, 
built recently under the auspices of Chaplain 
O’Keefe, was dedicated by Bishop Farley of New 
York, my son Herbert being the first person to 
receive Holy Communion and Confirmation there. 
The ceremony of dedication was very impressive, 
and was attended by a large number of officers 
and their families and cadets. 

We made a week-end visit on Mr. and Mrs. 
Edson Bradley at Tuxedo Park. While there, 
we dined with Mr. and Mrs. Granville Kane, 
the latter being an old acquaintance whom I had 
known many years before as Miss Catherine Wolf; 
the other guests at the dinner were, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Brown Potter and Mrs. Pell, the former Miss 
Kate Kernochan of New York and Newport, 
another old acquaintance. We were also the 
guests of the Edson Bradleys at their city resi- 
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dence, on the occasion of the marriage of their 
daughter and Mr. Herbert Shipman, Chaplain 
at West Point. We enjoyed meeting our mutual 
friend, Mr. Creighton Webb, at the marriage, and 
afterwards accompanied him to his apartment, 
near the church where the wedding took place; 
and drank a glass of champagne with him, in 
memory of our call together on Miss Sallie Ross, 
in Washington in 1882, when he presented me 
to my future wife. 

During the winter we icended the Bagby con- 
certs at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, on the invi- 
tation of Mr. Morris Bagby, one of our pleasant 
acquaintances in the city, and after one of the 
concerts I took luncheon with him in the hotel 
restaurant, the other guest being Mrs. Reginald 
de Koven. 

I took the corps of cadets to Washington to 
march in the escort of President McKinley, from 
the capitol to the White House, at his second 
inaugural on March 4th, 1901; and we were 
assigned the place of honor at the head of the 
column, the cadets meeting with an enthusiastic 
reception from the crowds of people, assembled 
along the line of march. 

I did not attend the inaugural ball that evening, 
but dined en famille with Mrs. Grant, the widow 
of President Grant, at her hospitable home on 
Massachusetts Avenue, the other guests being 


Mrs. F. D. Grant, and Mrs. Sartoris. Old Mrs. 
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Grant recalled many most interesting reminis- 
cences of her life with her husband, “Ulyss,” as 
she called him; and was very enthusiastic in her 
encomiums of her granddaughter’s husband, Prince 
Cantacuzene, whom she spoke of as “the Prince 
charming.” 

During May I was greatly distressed to receive 
a telegram from Lieutenant General N. A. Miles, 
Commanding General, U. S. Army, informing me 
of the death of Lieutenant Colonel Frank Michler, 
his Aide-de-Camp (my old friend and classmate), 
and requesting me to act as one of the pall-bearers 


at the funeral. I went to Washington at once and 


attended the obsequies at St. John’s Church and 
the interment at the Arlington Cemetery. 

Before leaving the city I-called upon Frank’s 
widow, a very attractive lady, who had been 
married to him only two years. 

A very enjoyable banquet was tendered Gen- 
eral Wesley Merritt in the spring, at Sherry’s res- 
taurant in New York City, by a large number 
of his old army friends and admirers, at which 
Colonel Mills and I were present; and during 
May we had visits from General and Mrs. F. D. 
Grant, General and Mrs. Merritt and Mrs. Alfred 
Chapin née Stebbins of New York City, whom I 
had last seen in the seventies, when she visited 
West Point, as Miss Grace Stebbins. 

Generals John M. Schofield and Daniel Sickles 


were members of the Board of Visitors at West 
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Point in June, and the latter was accompanied 
by his daughter Mrs. Crackenthorpe, and we 
enjoyed meeting our old acquaintances again. 

During my four years of service at the Acad- 
emy, as Commandant and head of the Depart- 
ment of Tactics, my assistants were very able, 
energetic and conscientious officers and agreeable 
gentlemen, several of whom attained distinction 
during the World War, namely: Captain John J. 
Pershing, General of the Armies of the United 
States; Ist Lieutenant William Lassiter, Major 
General, N. A.; Ist Lieutenant Marion W. Howze, 
Major General, N. A.; Ist Lieutenant W. R. Smith, 
Major General, N. A.; Captain James Parker, 
Major General, N. A.; 1st Lieutenant Granger 
Adams, Brigadier General, U. S. A.; Captain 
Fred W. Sladen, Major General and later, Su- 
perintendent, U. S. Military Academy; and Ist 
Lieutenant George T. Summerlin, who later re- 
signed from the army and entered the diplomatic 
corps, and now occupies the post of Chargé d’Af- 
faires, at Mexico. 

My tour of duty as Commandant of Cadets 
practically came to an end, in the early morning of 
June 14th, at which time I made my last visit to 
the commandant’s office. On the departure of 
my family and myself on June 15th, my late as- 
sistants in the department of tactics and several 
members of the academic staff, came to the boat 
landing of the old steamer Mary Powell, to see me 
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off; that steamboat being the identical craft which 
had brought me from New York City to West 
Point, thirty-five years previously, when I en- 
tered the Military Academy as cadet. 


CHAPTER XII 


Arrival in Manila. Order of the Caraboa. Archbishop Nozaledo. 
Vigan. Honolulu. Acting Superintendent of Yosemite Park. 
Grand Duke Boris of Russia. Boise Barracks, Idaho. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Secretary Bonaparte. |Annapolis. Audiences 
with King Victor Emmanuel and Queen Helena. Audience 
with Pope Pius X. President and Mrs. Taft. Herbert’s Gradu- 
ation and Marriage. Hinchenbrooke Castle. Saint Augustine, 
Fla. Herbert’s Citation. King Fouad of Egypt. Major Peshine. 
U. S. Grant, Jr. Home in Pasadena, California. 


I passED my leave in Washington with my family, 
and on its end, I proceeded to San Francisco and 
took passage on the Transport Hancock, for the 
Philippine Islands. 

We started on our long voyage, and after a sail 
of twenty-one days we arrived at Agana, the cap- 
ital of the dreary and desolate Island of Guam, 
where we stopped for a few hours, and put ashore 
a lieutenant in the navy, for a tour of duty at 
that station. An additional sail of ten days 
brought us to the Bay of Manila, and after cast- 
ing anchor, our ship was visited and inspected by 
quarantine officers, and we landed; then I went 
immediately to the office of the post quarter- 
master, Major J. B. Aleshire, of my old regiment, 


who greeted me very cordially, and I met Captain — 


Archie Butt, who kindly placed an ambulance at 
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my disposal, also a four-mule wagon for the 
transportation of my baggage. I then drove to 
the Officers’ Club in the old Spanish Arsenal, 
which I found full to overflowing, so crowded, 
that I found it necessary to share the room as- 
signed me, with two other officers. 

I reported to Colonel W. P. Hall, adjutant gen- 
eral of the department, and was allowed to tarry 
in Manila, before proceeding to my new station. 
I then called upon Generals Chaffee and J. F. 
Wade and Colonel A. L. Wagner, all of whom 
were old acquaintances, and I attended a large 
evening reception of General and Mrs. Chaffee, 
at their palatial quarters, the residence of Judge 
Arrelano, where I met many old friends. 

Soon after my arrival in Manila, I attended a 
banquet of the Order of the Carabao, at the off- 
cers’ club, at which practically every officer in 
the city was present, General Chaffee presiding at 
the head of the table. I was one of the original 
Companions of the Order, the number assigned 
me being “163.” The Military Order of the 
Carabao was organized in Manila, in November, 
1900, for the purpose of fostering a high standard 
of military and social duty, and to perpetuate the 
memories and associations of military service in 
the Philippines, during the early days of the occu- 
pation of Americans. 

It takes its name from the “carabao”’ or water 
buffalo,—the so-called patron saint of the Order, 
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successor of the ancient army mule, the com- 
panion and friend of the regular soldier, while 
following the red men, over the plains and moun- 
tains of the far west, and southwest. 

I made a call with Chaplain Fitzgerald on Mon- 
signor Nozaledo, the Spanish Bishop of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, at the magnificent archepiscopal 
palace in the walled city, overlooking the Bay of 
Manila, whom I found to be a very charming and 
polished old prelate. He showed us the gorgeous 
throne room, containing a superb solid silver altar, 
which was completely covered with most deli- 
cate and artistic hand carvings of figures, flowers, 
etc., which, he informed us, was entirely the result 
of the workmanship of the natives. 

We were invited to dine with His Grace, and sat 
down to a very elaborate and unique repast, con- 
sisting of ten courses with several kinds of Span- 
ish wine. A huge pile of plates was placed before 
each guest, one being removed at the end of each 
course, according to the so-called Spanish custom. 

I made an interesting visit to the famous obsery- 
atory of Manila, under charge of the emment 
astronomer, Father Algue, S. J., who informed 
me that he had at one time been in charge of the 
Georgetown College Observatory, and he showed 
me many curious and ingenious astronomical and 
meteorological devices. One of these was his own 
invention, and for the detection of sound within 
the earth. His work at the observatory was so 
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highly esteemed by the United States authorities, 
that he was retained in charge of the institution, 
after it was taken over by our government, on 
the termination of the Spanish jurisdiction of the 
Islands. I also visited the Carmelite convent in 
the suburbs, and was shown by the nuns the beau- 
tiful hand pefia-embroideries, the work of the 
pupils of the academy under their charge. 

I found the climate of the Islands extremely hot 
and oppressive at the time of my arrival, and 
upon my mentioning this subject to Bishop No- 
zaledo, he told me that he was both surprised 
and pained, at seeing the recklessness of the 
American soldiers, in exposing themselves to the 
scorching rays of the sun, during the very hottest 
part of the day, while the natives were very care- 
ful to avoid such dangerous exposure when pos- 
sible. 

I took advantage of the ambulance kindly placed 
at my disposal by Captain Archie Butt, and made 
a thorough exploration of the city, examining the 
walls, parapets, moats, ponderous gates and draw- 
bridges, and which though dating from the year 
1590 were still in a good state of preservation; 
and I found old Fort Santiago mounted with 
the obsolete guns that originally guarded the ap- 
proach to the walled city, without visible signs of 
decay. 

After remaining a few weeks in Manila I pro- 
ceeded to join my squadron of the 3d Cavalry 
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at Vigan, the capital of Northern Luzon; to which 
place I travelled by a coast steamer, manned by a 
native crew, and commanded by a Spanish skipper. 
The boat was very dirty and uncomfortable, lit- 
erally swarming with insects and vermin, the 
main deck being largely given over to animals and 
poultry. We sailed along the coast bordering 
on the China Sea, touching at San Fernando en 
route, and after two days we came to anchor off 
the coast near the Abra River; and there, were 
taken ashore on the backs of natives, over a dis- 
tance of a hundred or more yards, the water of the 
ocean sometimes mounting just below their arm- 
pits. 

I found an ambulance awaiting me, and drove to 
Vigan about twelve miles distant, the garrison of 
which was under the command of Colonel A. E. 
Woodson, my former colleague in Arizona in 
1871-73. 

My billet was a fine large two-story house, the 
requisitioned residence of a prosperous mestizo 
merchant, and my bedroom contained an immense 
canopy-top bedstead with cane bottom, and other 
fine furniture, all of teak wood and beautifully 
carved. The house was a typical residence of the 
upper classes, with its upper story arranged for 
the occupancy of the master and his family, the 
rooms on the ground floor being reserved for the 
domestics, riding and draught animals and poul- 
try. It was surrounded by a row of tall bamboo 
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trees, the favorite refuge at night of a flock of 
huge vampires, whose wings measured not less 
than three feet, from tip to tip; and who were 
in the habit of making night hideous, by their 
melancholy and doleful moans. 

We had a large bachelor mess at Vigan, with 
native cooks and waiters, and the food was fairly 
good, but as there was no ice to be had in that 
country, our menu was naturally rather restricted. 
Before we left that station, an ice plant was estab- 
lished at the general army hospital, and there was 
a considerable improvement in living conditions. 
Vigan had a population of 150,000 inhabitants 
almost entirely of natives, including but few 
Spaniards and mestizos; it had well paved streets, 
a fine plaza and not a few fine buildings, including 
a cathedral, seminary, schools, barracks, office 
buildings and residences, all of which were the 
result of the Spanish occupation. 

The natives, including men, women and even 
children, of ten years, were all inveterate smokers, 
and could be seen at any time with huge cigars in 
their mouths, puffing away clouds of smoke; and 
their favorite amusements were cock fighting, 
prize fighting, gambling and theatrical shows. 

Before the Philippine insurrection, there had 
been a number of Spanish Dominican friars at 
the monastery, and other educational institutions 
in Vigan, but at the time of our arrival there, only 
three padres were left, and their account of the 
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hardships and cruelties they had undergone while © 


prisoners of the Insurrectos was pitiful. 

During the winter I received a letter from 
General F. D. Grant, in command of a district 
in the Philippines, stating he had submitted my 
name as inspector on his staff, and this I regretted 
I had to decline on account of ill health, and in- 
ability to make long inspection trips. 

In February, 1902, I was sent to the post of San 
Fernando, as special inspector, but shortly after 
my return to my station at Vigan, I was stricken 
with a very severe attack of the dengue fever, a 
dangerous tropical disease, from which I never 
fully recovered during the remainder of my serv- 
ice in the Philippine Islands, and which in many 
cases proves fatal. 

In the latter part of the month of March, we 
received orders relieving the regiment from Vigan, 
and directing us to proceed to Manila, preparatory 
to our return to the United States.. While there 
I ran across my old friends, Major Henry T. Allen 
and Colonel George S. Anderson, the latter a former 
colleague and boon companion in the years gone by. 

After a stop of several weeks, we took passage 
on the U. S. Transport Buford, on April 19th, 
but were held in quarantine for three days on 
account of the cholera then raging in Manila, 
and managed to make a start on April 22d; how- 
ever, after a sail of two days, we were compelled 
to put back again, on the discovery of a cholera 
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suspect aboard our steamer, and this resulted in 
our detention in the Bay of Manila for fourteen 
days, before we were permitted to make another 
start. After an uneventful sail of twenty days 
we arrived at Honolulu, where on the eve of our 
departure, the celebrated Hawaiian band came 
aboard the Buford, and gave a delightful concert, 
consisting mostly of native music, and ending 
with the famous and touching air, “Aloha’’— 
“Goodbye.” We sailed from Honolulu after a 
few hours stop, and nine days later we arrived 
in San Francisco and went into camp at the Pre- 
sidio, and shortly afterwards I was jomed by my 
family, who had been living in Washington. 

In the latter part of May I was ordered to the 
Yosemite National Park as-Acting Superintend- 
ent, and Captain Tait’s Troop was placed under 
my command as park guard. We travelled by rail 
to Raymond, a station on the S. P. R. R., and 
from that point we marched to the Park, where I 
established a camp; and my family went to the 
hotel at Wawona, a short distance away, having 
travelled by stage from the railway station. 

At the hotel I had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of Major Ben Truman and his wife 
and daughter. The Major was engaged in lit- 
erary pursuits, as correspondent of the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut, News Letter, etc. Grand Duke 
Boris of Russia, nephew of Czar Alexander III, 
with a large party of men on horseback, on their 
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way to the Park, stopped over at the hotel for a 
short time; and I with the other officers on duty, 
called on him. He was an unusually uninterest- 
ing young man, and our visit was of short dura- 
tion. The party were mounted on all sorts of 
scrub horses, and all of them appeared to be indif- 
ferent riders. In September I was ordered to 
Boise Barracks, Idaho, and proceeded at once to 
that place to assume command of the Post. Dur- 
ing the following May, Mrs. Hein and the chil- 
dren joined me, and our life there passed very 
pleasantly, as we had a number of agreeable 
acquaintances in the city, including Governor and 
Mrs. Morrison, Mr. Cobb, editor of the city news- 
paper, Mr. and Mrs. Fearn, Senator and Mrs. 
Borah, Mrs. Reidenbaugh, the sister of Mrs. 
Galbraith living in the garrison, and her pretty 
daughter, Miss Florence Reidenbaugh, also our 
own people in the garrison. 

During the latter part of September, my fam- 
ily returned to Washington and the children were 
placed in school, and I continued at the Post until 
the beginning of the new year, when I was granted 
a month’s leave, and rejoined them in the capital 
city. We attended a concert at the White House 
in January, at the invitation of Mrs. Roosevelt; 
and among the very first persons we met there 
were our old friends, Commander and Mrs. Nathan 
Sargent, and I was quite shocked when informed 
by the former that I had become so thin and ema- 
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ciated since my return from the Philippines that 
he scarcely recognized me. At the end of the 
concert program a buffet supper was served, dur- 
ing which the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
circulated among the guests, chatting with many 
as they moved along. 

After spending my leave very pleasantly in 
Washington, I returned to Boise Barracks, and 
shortly afterwards, Brigadier Fred E. Funston, 
commander of the department, arrived at the 
Post on an inspection tour, and while there was 
our guest. President Roosevelt passed through 
the city on his way east, and I, with Captain 
Tate’s Troop as a guard of honor during his 
short stop in the ‘city, joined in the reception 
tendered him. On his departure he was driven 
rapidly through the post, and when passing my 
quarters, saw me standing on the porch, and 
waving his hand, hallooed, “I’m glad to have seen 
even this little of you!” On August 5th, I re- 
ceived my promotion to Lieutenant Colonel of 
the 10th Cavalry, with orders to take station at 
Fort Robinson, Nebraska, and I proceeded to my 
new station in September and assumed command 
of the regiment and post, in the absence of Colonel 
J. A. Augur, then on leave. In December I was 
granted a sick leave of absence, spending the 
winter in Washington, and the three spring 
months in the army hospital at Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 
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After my return to Washington, I was ordered 
before a Retiring Board and was retired for dis- 
ability in the line of duty, July 28th, 1904. Mrs. 
Hein attended the wedding reception of Captain 
and Mrs. John J. Pershing, at Willard’s Hotel, 
and had a few pleasant words with the bride, 
who was the daughter of Senator Warren of 
Wyoming, and the groom, whom she had not seen 
since his departure from West Point in 1898. 
Mrs. Hein expressed my regret at not being able 
to be present at the reception on account of ill 
health. 

My son Herbert having expressed his desire to 
enter the naval service, I called on Mr. Wm. 
Loeb, Secretary of the President, at the White 
House, and arranged for an interview with Mr. 
Roosevelt, to take place November 4th, for the 
purpose of applying for an appointment for him 
to the U. S. Naval Academy. At the appointed 
time, Herbert and I went to the White House 
and were received by President Roosevelt, to 
whom my son presented his written application 
for appointment, as Midshipman at the Naval 
Academy, for the year 1906; and I besought the 
favorable consideration of Mr. Roosevelt, of his 
request. 

He received us in a very cordial and informal 
manner as usual, and after reading the applica- 
tion and listening to what I had to say, the Pres- 
ident sent for Mr. Loeb and gave his decision in 
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the matter, dictating to him the following memo- 
randum for the Navy Department: 


Wasuineton, Nov. 17, 1904. 
To THE Navy DEPARTMENT: 


I desire to appoint Herbert Hein, whose application I 
enclose herewith, to the Naval Academy. He is the son 
of Lieutenant Colonel Hein, formerly Commandant of 
Cadets at West Point. If I have not designated already 
another son of an Army Officer for this class, I desire that 
appointment to be made unconditionally. If I have des- 
ignated anyone else, then bring these papers before me, as 
I intend to appoint him if it can possibly be done anyhow. 


T. RoosEvELT 


We were naturally delighted at our reception 
and the result of our interview, and we expressed 
our gratitude to the President accompanied by 
Herbert’s assurance of his constant endeavor to 
make good in the naval career, should he be so 
fortunate as to receive the desired appointment. 
With this prospect in view, he began his preparation 
for the examination at once. 

Later I was informed that a letter had been sent 
to the Navy Department, informing the Secre- 
tary, that “the President approves Herbert Hein 
being appointed principal (to the Naval Acad- 
emy) for 1906.” We attended receptions at the 
White House in January and February, of Mrs. 
Roosevelt and of President and Mrs. Roosevelt, 
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at which our hosts were very gracious and agree- 
able as usual. 

I called at the Chancery Office of Cardinal 
Gibbons in Baltimore, and he gave me a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, with reference to the con- 
firmation of Herbert’s appointment to the Acad- 
emy. 

I presented my letter to Secretary Bonaparte, 
and he gave me encouraging news as to the prog- 
ress of the appointment; during the interview I 
remarked to the Secretary that it was a great 
pleasure for me to meet another descendant of 
the great Emperor’s brother, as I had such un- 
bounded admiration for Emperor Napoleon, and 
he said in reply that he felt that he was a very 
unworthy scion of the Bonapartes. Mr. Bona- 
parte was very cordial and gracious in manner, and 
was the grandson of Jerome Bonaparte, the brother 
of the Emperor by his morganatic marriage with 
Elizabeth Patterson of Baltimore, whom he met 
when a young officer of the French navy in a ves- 
sel of war, while at anchor in the harbor of Bal- 
timore, and the brother of Colonel Jerome N. 
Bonaparte, a graduate of West Point and former 
officer in the U. S. Cavalry. 

We went to Annapolis in the month of June, and 
Herbert entered the Naval Academy in the class 
of 1910, the Superintendent of the Academy 
and Commandant of Midshipmen at that time 
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being Admiral Sands and Captain Colvorcoresses; 
with whom, and the members of their families, 
we became well acquainted, and were the recip- 
ients of much hospitality at their quarters in the 
Academy grounds, from time to time. 

As both of our children were now settled, Her- 
bert at the Naval Academy and Celeste a bride, 
she having married Lieutenant L. M. Adams, 
U. S. Engineers, the ceremony taking place at 
St. Matthew’s Church by Monsignor T. 8. Lee, 
the Rector, we decided therefore to rent our house 
furnished and to go abroad for the winter. 

We sailed in January on the White Star steamer 
Cedric, and among our fellow passengers were 
Colonel and Mrs. De Lancey Kane, and Mr. and 
Mrs. George Tibbetts of Troy, N. Y. We arrived 
at Genoa on the 14th of the month, and after a 
short stop we resumed our voyage and proceeded 
to Naples, where after passing a very pleasant 
week, we continued on by rail to Rome and there 
we tarried for some months. I called on Car- 
dinal Satoli at his residence in the old Lateran 
Palace, and was cordially received by that old 
prelate, who though somewhat frail and decrepit, 
was of gracious and dignified mien. 

I then looked up my old friend General Cheva- 
lier Ugo Brusati, General Aide-de-Camp of the 
King, at his office in the Royal Quirinal Palace, 
and he received me most cordially; and said 
that he had had news of me, from time to time, 
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through Colonel Frank Edwards, the U. S. Mili- 
tary Attaché at Rome. At the termination of our 
long and interesting conversation about old times 
and companions, during our pleasant association 
in Vienna, he asked if I would like to be presented 
to His Majesty, the King, and I assured him that 
I would greatly appreciate the honor of a pres- 
entation to His Majesty; and a few days after- 
wards, I received a written notice from the King’s 
Equerry, designating the day and hour for the 
audience. 

My friend. Edwards invited me to call at the 
embassy, and while there he introduced me to 
Mr. Lloyd Griscom, the Minister, and the other 
members of the Legation. 

On January 30th I drove to the Quirinal Pal- 
ace, in full dress uniform, and was received by an 
orderly officer of the King, who conducted me to 
a salon at 10 a.m. promptly, then ushered me into 
the cabinet of His Majesty. The King received 
me very cordially and informally, shook hands with 
me and asked me to be seated, and during the 
course of our conversation in English, he asked 
me if I was acquainted with Admiral Robley 
Evans, whom he said he knew quite well; and 
expressed his surprise that the commander of 
the great and powerful United States fleet, which 
visited Italy the past year, should only have the 
comparatively low rank of Rear Admiral. He 
also commented unfavorably upon the braid des- 
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ignation of rank which he noticed on the sleeves 
of my uniform, and remarked that they had given 
up that sort of ornament, some time ago. 

He spoke enthusiastically of the Italian Cav- 
alry, and of its wonderful feats in mountain 
climbing and steep descents, which he thought 
it would interest me to witness. The King was of 
very short stature, with an unusually long body 
and short legs; but he had an amiable and intel- 
ligent face, and large expressive eyes, and wore a 
large mustache turning up at the ends. His uni- 
form was that of a general officer of the Italian 
Army. 

On February 11th, Mrs. Hein and I were re- 
ceived in private audience by Queen Helena, at 
the Quirinal Palace. On our arrival we were 
conducted to the salon adjoining the audience 
chamber by ushers, to which the Lady-in-Waiting 
passed us on, and there the Queen unattended 
received us very informally. After a few ordinary 
remarks in French, we bowed ourselves out to 
the opposite door, where we were received by 
the Gentleman-in-Waiting, and escorted back to the 
antechamber. Queen Helena, daughter of the 
King of Montenegro, was a very beautiful woman, 
tall, slender and graceful, with very dark hair 
and eyes and clear white complexion. 

Before leaving New York I obtained letters of 
introduction to Monsignor Bisleti, Major Domo 
of His Holiness, Archbishop Seton and Cardinal 
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Gaspari, from Monsignor O’Keefe; and soon after 
our arrival in Rome, I presented my letter to 
Monsignor Bisleti, and he kindly arranged for 
our special audience with Pope Pius X., for Feb- 
-ruary 14th. 

On the day designated we drove to the Vatican 
Palace, in a carriage with liveried driver and 
footman, Mrs. Hein attired in the prescribed 
black gown and mantilla over the head, and I in 
full dress uniform. On our arrival at the Vatican, 
we were escorted through many rooms and cor- 
ridors, and finally reached the throne room, where 
there were many people assembled awaiting His 
Holiness; who, after he has held the special audi- 
ences, enters and passes slowly around the throne 
room, holding a general audience, and bestowal 
of his blessing on all present there. 

A Papal Chamberlain on duty, who happened 
to be a young Englishman, introduced himself to 
us, and conversed with Mrs. Hein and myself, 
until the time came for our audience, when he 
conducted us to the cabinet of His Holiness. 
Pope Pius attired in white, came towards us, 
walking as far as the center of the room from a 
desk near the window, and when near us, we knelt 
down before him and kissed the pontifical ring 
on a finger of his outstretched hand. Then he 
placed his hand upon my shoulder, and imparted 
his benediction, which he pronounced slowly and in 
a low and gentle tone, saying, “Je vous bénisse 
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et votre famille, et tous-ce que vous avez sur 
vous.” 

We then arose, and he asked us to be seated, 
he himself sitting down at the same time, and 
commenced the conversation, saying, “Vous etes 
d’Amérique?”’, and then after a few pleasant 
remarks about our visit to Rome, he finished by 
saying, “C’est tout,” whereupon we withdrew 
from his presence with a low bow. 

Pope Pius was a tall, handsome man, with a 
classical face, silvery hair, large expressive eyes, 
bearing a sad, gentle, abstract and mystical ex- 
pression, and his voice was soft and musical. 
He was attired in a white cassock and cape, with 
a broad white belt, a small white cap on the back 
of his head, and white satin slippers upon which 
there was a cross embroidered, and around his 
neck was suspended a long gold chain and cruci- 
fix. The only furniture I noticed in the papal 
study was a writing desk, upon which stood a large 
crucifix, and a sofa, and a few chairs. Shortly 
after our audience, I called on Monsignor Bisleti, 
who kindly obtained for me the blessing and 
autograph of His Holiness, on two large photo- 
graphs of the Pope, one of which was intended 
for my daughter Celeste. The inscription on the 
photograph written for myself, reads, ‘Deus re- 
pleat vos sumi benedictione. Pius PP.X.”’ 

I then called on Cardinal Merry del Val, and 


had a very informal and pleasant interview with 
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His Eminence, who remembered me when I 
recalled our having met at the Spanish Embassy 
in Vienna, eighteen years before at a dinner given 
by his parents, M. Merry del Val, then Spanish 
ambassador and Mme. Merry del Val; at which 
were also present, his brother (at present Spanish 
ambassador at the Court of St. James) and his 
sister. We chatted about old times in Vienna, 
and during the conversation, he remarked upon 
the great progress made by the Catholic Church in 
the United States, in recent years. 

I next made a visit on Archbishop Seton at his 
residence, and was received by him most cordially, 
even to the extent of his brewing a fine brandy 
punch in honor of my call. He was a very courtly 
and distingué type of prelate, and spoke with a 
very strong English accent; mentioning his saintly 
relative, Mother Seton, the foundress of the Soci- 
ety of the Sisters of the Visitation in the United 
States; and said that he hoped to return to Amer- 
ica some time in the future, and end his days in 
his native land. 

We went from Rome to Florence, and there 
stopped at the attractive Hotel and Pension 
Bellini, and among the guests was Countess della 
Rocca, daughter of the Prince of Parma and sis- 
ter. of Princess Zita, later Empress of Austria, 
who was with her morganatic husband, an Ital- 
ian artist and their children. Her lady-in-waiting, 
Countess Coloredo, an Austrian, who in conversa- 
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tion with Mrs. Hein remarked, in a rather abashed 
manner, that she was only occupying her present 
position until the graduation of her son, who was 
a cadet at the Austrian military academy. We 
dined with the De Lancey Kanes at the Hotel 
de Ville and the Lanes at the Grand Hotel, and 
were also invited by the latter to an afternoon 
tea, to meet the famous novelist William Dean 
Howells, the founder of the American school of 
realists and also an editor, poet and critic, whom 
we found to be a very interesting conversational- 
ist, but somewhat pedantic and stilted in manner. 
After our return from Europe we passed the sum- 
mer at Newport, and while there we attended a 
pleasant reception of Mrs. and Miss Pell, old 
friends and residents of Madison Avenue, New 
York, of the seventies; and among the guests 
was Mrs. De Forest, whom I had formerly known 
as Miss Anita Hargous, Mrs. Willard the wife of 
Colonel Joseph Willard of the West Point class 
of °68, and the attractive Misses Hunter, nieces 
of old Mr. William Hunter of Georgetown, a 
friend of mine when a boy. 

Among the pleasant acquaintances at our hotel 
whom I recall, were Mrs. Evans, the widow of 
Admiral Robley T. Evans, U. S. Navy, and sis- 
ter of my friend, Major D. M. Taylor, Ordnance 
Department. 

After our return to Washington in the autumn, 
we attended the wedding reception of Lieutenant 
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U. S. Grant, 3d, and his bride, the former Miss 
Edith Root, the daughter of Secretary of State 
Elihu Root and Mrs. Root; and among the guests 
I met at their residence on that occasion was 
President Roosevelt, who stopped and greeted 
me cordially; and I presented Celeste to him, 
remarking that she too had married a young offi- 
cer of the army, a classmate of the groom, and 
that my son was in the navy, thanks to your ap- 
pointment of him as midshipman, and he replied, 
“Well, that’s just the way it ought to have been.” 

Later we passed some time in Annapolis; our 
pleasant acquaintances at the academy, at that 
time, were Admiral and Mrs. Badger, Captain 
and Mrs. W. S. Benson, and those in the town, 
Commodore and Mrs. Schouler and Captain and 
Mrs. W. Baird, of the army. We attended an 
evening reception at the capital mansion, of Goy- 
ernor and Mrs. Warfield, in honor of “Mark 
Twain,” the famous writer and humorist, to whom 
we were introduced; and afterwards listened to a 
characteristic lecture delivered by him, which was 
the cause of much merriment. 

The following winter Celeste and her husband 
came on from his station in Brownsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, and remained with us in Washington for a 
long visit; and on October 16th of 1909, her daugh- 
ter was born, and four days later our dearly be- 
loved daughter passed away, her pure soul in 
flight to her kind Master,—while we tarry on 
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under the shadow of grief, which time does not 
abate as the years go by. The child was baptized 
in St. Matthew’s church by Monsignor T. S. 
Lee, the Rector, my sister Mrs. Harrie Webster 
and niece Mrs. Marie Skipwith, officiating as 
godmothers at the ceremony. In the spring 
Mary accompanied by her nurse Catherine, left 
us and joined her father at Brownsville. 

In the summer of 1910, Herbert graduated from 
the Naval Academy, and after passing his leave 
with us at Atlantic City, was assigned to duty on 
the U. 8. S. Michigan, under command of Captain 
Capehart, and during his cruise joined us for a 
time at Jamestown, R. I. 

We attended receptions of President and Mrs. 
Taft at the White House, cn Thursday evening, 
February 21st, and Monday evening, June 19th, 
1911, the latter in commemoration of their silver 
wedding anniversary,—1886-1911, at which there 
was dancing followed by a buffet supper. 

While in New York City the latter part of March 
of the following year we were sorry to hear of the 
death of my old classmate and friend, General 
F. D. Grant, and at the request of Mrs. Grant, 
I attended the funeral as one of the honorary pall- 
bearers, the obsequies being held at Governor’s 
Island, where he had been stationed as command- 
ing general of the department of the East, and 
the interment was in the Cadet Cemetery at West 
Point. On my arrival at West Point for the fu- 
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neral, I was received at the station, very pleasantly, 
by Lieutenant R. C. Davis, the Adjutant of the 
Academy, and a former cadet under my charge 
(now Adjutant General U. S. Army), who as- 
signed me a carriage, the other occupants being 
Mr. Elihu Root, Secretary of War, and Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie, the famous financier. 

On June 8th, Herbert was married to Miss 
Cornelia Booraem of New York, in the rectory of 
Saint Patrick’s cathedral, by Father Martin, 
those present at the ceremony besides ourselves, 
being Mr. Booraem and Mr. and Mrs. Putnam, 
relatives of the bride. The day following the mar- 
riage we sailed from New York for London, on the 
steamer Minneapolis of the Atlantic Transport Line. 

Soon after our arrival in London, we made a 
visit to Hinchenbrooke, near Huntingdon, the 
seat of the Earl of Sandwich, where we attended 
an open air pageant commemorative of the prin- 
cipal historical events of that place. These dated 
from the year of the dissolution of the Benedictine 
monastery, by Henry VIII during the Protestant 
reformation in England, when the nuns were 
ruthlessly driven from their ancient home, which 
had been occupied by their Order from the reign 
of William the Conqueror. 

Hinchenbrooke Castle after its seizure was 
bestowed upon Thomas Cromwell by the King, 
and was afterwards occupied by his nephew, Sir 
Oliver Cromwell, uncle of the Protector. On the 
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visits of Queen Elizabeth and King James I to 
the castle, their entertainment was on so lavish a 
scale, that it resulted in their host’s enforced sale 
of the estate, and it was then purchased by Lord 
Sidney Montagu, father of the first Lord Sandwich. 

The interesting prologue of the pageant was_ 
delivered by the Earl of Sandwich, and the prin- 
cipal parts of the play, representing Queen Eliza- 
beth, King James, Queen Anne of Denmark, King 
Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell when boys, the 
first Earl of Sandwich, Samuel Pepys, etc., were 
taken by the Earl and members of his family, 
and the minor parts by several hundred friends 
and neighbors of the Earl, of all ages. The music 
was furnished by the band of the First Life Guards 
and in one of the scenes fifteen horsemen were 
among the actors. The beautiful and extensive 
wooded park in front of the castle added much 
to the effectiveness of the performance. 

The pageant was under the direction of Mrs. 
F. R. Benson, and although the actors were ama- 
teurs without exception, their parts could not 
have been taken by professional actors with 
greater skill. 

The viand called “Sandwich,”’ derives its name 
from the first Earl of Sandwich, who, according to 
tradition, was ravenously hungry after an all night’s 
gambling party on’ one occasion, and desirous of 
relieving his distress as quickly as possible, ordered 
his servant to bring him something to eat in a 
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hurry, saying almost anything will do, even ‘‘ Two 
slices of bread with a piece of meat between them,” 
—or in other words, a “‘sandwich.”’ 

In the following year while at St. Augustine, 
Florida, we came across old friends and acquaint- 
ances, including General W. M. Wherry, my 
colleague at Fort Leavenworth in ’86, General 
and Mrs. John R. Brooke, Major and Mrs. Mar- 
cotte, General and Mrs. M. D. Hardin, and 
Bishop Curley of the Diocese of St. Augustine, 
a distinguished prelate and agreeable gentleman, 
afterwards Archbishop of Baltimore, and on our 
return stopped over at Richmond, where we were 
entertained by my sister and her husband, Admiral 
Harrie Webster, and Mr. John Walker and his 
sister, Miss Annie Walker. 

We were in New York City at the time our coun- 
try entered the World War, as associate of the 
allies, after their long and valiant struggle against 
the central powers, led by their unscrupulous and 
domineering leader, the German Emperor. Our 
entry into the struggle was too late, in my opin- 
ion, and should have promptly followed the sink- 
ing of the Lusitanza, and the enemy’s declaration 
of submarine warfare against unarmed as well as 
armed ships, encountered at sea. 

Much to my regret, I was physically incapaci- 
tated from any sort of service with the army, on 
account of physical disability and advanced age, 
but fortunately I was enabled to aid the good 
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cause, through the proceeds of my twenty-year 
life insurance endowment policy, then due, by 
subscribing the amount received in the first issue 
of U. S. Liberty Bonds and to the Red Cross 
and other patriotic associations. And Mrs. Hein 
did her part, by working for the “Comfort Com- 
mittee of the Navy Red Cross League,” and by 
providing an outfit of clothing for twenty sailors, 
comprising the crew of a U.S. submarine. 

On November 11, 1920, a parade of the Mid- 
shipmen of the U. S. Naval Academy was held 
in the grounds at Annapolis, and Rear Admiral 
Scales, Superintendent of the Academy, delivered 
a number of crosses and citations to officers, in- 
cluding Lieutenant Commander Herbert R. Hein, 
U. S. N., for services during the World War. The 
letter of the Secretary of the Navy transmitting 
the Cross and Citation, read: 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Wasuineton, Nov. 11, 1920. 
SIR: 

The President of the United States takes pleasure in 
presenting the Navy Cross to Lieutenant Commander 
Hersert R. Hern, U. S.N., for service during the World 
War as set forth in the following: 

CITATION: 

“For distinguished service as Commanding Officer of 
the U. S. S. N-6, engaged in patrolling the United States 
Atlantic Coast.” 

For the President, 


JosepHus DaniE&.s, Secretary Navy, 
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We started for California in May, and after 
our arrival in Pasadena, we received a note from 
my old colleague and friend at Vienna, General 
Sir Douglas Dawson, Comptroller of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office, Buckingham Palace,—my 
first communication from him in the past thirty 
years. I was also much pleased to receive a letter 
from General Baron Berckheim, another old friend 
and colleague at Vienna. 

During the month of April I was pleased to 
read in the newspapers, that the British govern- 
ment had granted Egypt her independence, and 
that my old friend and former colleague at Vienna, 
Khedive Ahmed Fouad, with whom I had been 
associated as Military Attaché, some thirty years 
ago, had issued a proclamation designating his 
country as the:\Kingdom of Egypt, and himself, 
King. It occurred to me to extend my congrat- 
ulations to King Fouad, and this I did, in a letter 
to His Majesty. 

Some weeks later, a reply to my letter from the 
Grand Chamberlain of the King was received, 
expressing His Majesty’s thanks and keen appre- 
ciation of my remembrance of him, and stat- 
ing that he had been commanded by the lat- 
ter to forward his autographed photograph to 
me. 

We made a visit to Santa Barbara, where 
Major J. H. H. Peshine, an old army acquaintance 
(military attaché at Madrid, while we were in 
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King Fouad of Egypt, with Autograph, Presented to me by 
His Majesty, 1922 
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Vienna), called on us and invited us to luncheon 
at his residence, which we enjoyed greatly, but 
regretted the absence of Mrs. Peshine, who was 
then out of town. In the drawing room of their 
beautiful home I noticed a portrait of the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards King George IV, which I 
was informed was a copy of the painting pre- 
sented to Pope Pius VII by the Prince, at the 
time of his morganatic marriage to Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and which hangs in the Vatican gallery. 
Mrs. Peshine is the daughter of Doctor Ord, 
the grandson of King George IV and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert and Senora Augustine de la Guerra of 
the aristocratic families of Carillo and De la 
Guerra,—descendants of the Spanish “Conquis- 
- tadores”’ of California, who settled in Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Sometime later while in San Diego we stopped 
at the U. S. Grant Hotel and there I had the pleas- 
ure of renewing my acquaintance with U. 5. 
Grant, Jr., whom I had last met fifty-two years 
before, at a dinner at the White House, given by 
his parents, President and Mrs. Grant, to a num- 
ber of my classmates who were in Washington, on 
their graduating leave of absence. 

We are now back again in our delightful “Home 
in Pasadena,’”—among our pleasant friends and 
acquaintances, in that charming little town, and 
now, having nothing further to relate, in these 
biographical reminiscences which were written 
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